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With a Nuclear Blast, 
China Issues Challenge 

Beijing Unnerves Its Neighbors 
With Large Underground Explosion 


London, Tuesday, May 16, 1995 






By Steven Mufson 

**•'« dungianPctt Service • 

— China detonated a nuclear 
weapon in an underground test Monday 
kss than a week after it joined other na- 
uons backing an indefinite extension of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

. China is the only country still conduct- 
ing nuclear weapons tests, disregarding a 
} "f voluntary moratorium on testing that 
is being observed by the other nuclear 
powers. 

The test, conducted at the Lop Nor 
testing site in the western province of Xin- 
pan& registered 5.9 on the open-ended 
Richter scale, according to the Australian 
Sasmological Center in Canberra. Ana- 
lysts esti m ated it to be a device equal to 40 
to ISO kilotons of TNT. 

The blast drew sharp protests from 
many of China’s closest neighbors, espe- 
cially Japan, Kazakhstan Australia, ‘ 
and is certain to heighten anxiety in Asia 
about China’s foreign policy. 

The United States said in a statement 
that it regretted the action, noting that it 
came “only days after the successful con- 
clusion of the NPT extension conference in 
New York, where China agreed to exercise 
^utmost restraint 1 in unclear testing pend- 
ing the entiy into force of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty.” 

Foreign Minister Gareth Evans of Aus- 
tralia said “Australia is deeply disappoint- 
ed” about the test “China’s continuing 
testing is oat of step with the positive 
attitude of the negotiations as wdd as Chi- 
na’s own support for nuclear disarmament, 
and Its stated commitment to a compre- 
henave test ban treaty." 

Despite the protests, China is expected 
to conduct two to four more tests later this 
year. 

A global conference at the . United Na- 
tions agreed last week to the indefinite 
extension to the 1 78-nation Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty, which seeks to limit 
the spread of midear weapons. A treaty 
due to be signed not year, is sappoaed to, . 
eliminate nuclear weapons tests aad.Hmit 


nudeM we^xins to China, Russia, the 

United States, France and Britain. 

China says it supports the ban on tests, 
but that it will continue to conduct them 
lmtil the ban takes effect in 1996. It argues 
. that it has conducted far fewer tests than 
the United States or Russia. This is be- 
hcved to be China's 42d nuclear test, far 
short of the 1 ,000 conducted by the United 
States. 

“On the question of nuclear tests, China 
has always exercised great restraint,” a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman said Mon- 
day. Tit stands for the complete prohibi- 
tion and thorough destruction of nuclear 
weapons and has taken an active pan in 
the Geneva talks on the comprehensive 
test ban treaty” 

Analysts say that China is rushing a few 
more tests in order to upgrade its nuclear 
weapons arsenal before the ban goes into 
effect. 

Improved weapons would enable China 
to develop land- and submarine-based 
missiles with increased ranges and multi- 
ple warheads capable of hitting several 
targets. 

Japan strongly protested to Beijing over 
the test Monday and warned that bilateral 
ties, including economic links, could be 
harmed. 

Japanese Foreign Ministry officials 
were particularly incensed that the test was 
carried out only days after Prime Minister 
Tonmchi Murayaxna visited China and 
urged Prime Minis ter Li Peng to halt all 
testing. 

Other countries fear an Asian arms race 
could be triggered if Japan grows too anx- 
ious about China's intentions. 

In the past, Japan has threatened to 
sever its economic aid to China. The latest 
explosion is unlikely to help China’s at- 
tempt to persuade Japan to renegotiate 
more lenient terms to about $17 billion 
worth of concessionary loans granted by 
Japan’s Overseas Development Agency, 
pecanse of the rise in the value of the 
Jqttne&e yen, the cost of the loans to 


See BLAST, Page 6 


Virus Experts 
Now Fear Wide 
Contagion and 
Many Deaths 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

KINSHASA, Zaire — Zaire's capital 
made hasty preparations to fight the 
deadly Ebola virus on Monday, as the 
World Health Organization reported a 
dramatic increase in deaths from the 
epidemic and said it expected the num- 
ber of cases to rise in the coming weeks. 

The United Nations' health agency, 
based in Geneva, announced that the 
deadly virus had now claimed 77 lives, 
up from a figure of 60 given earlier in the 
day, out of a total of 84 confirmed cases. 

Officials said that medical experts led 
by WHO in Kikwit, the town at the heart 
of the outbreak, were investigating ru- 
mors of dozens of other cases and of 15 
deaths reported to Zairian health au- 
thorities. 

“WHO experts expect a significant 
increase in cases during the next two to 
three weeks among people who are incu- 

A it during the care ^relatives or 
neighbors with hemorrhagic fever,” a 
WHO statement said. 

The prognosis represented a clear 
turnaround for the agency, which had 
tried to calm fears that the epidemic 
could spread much beyond Kikwit 
Health authorities in Kinshasa, mean- 
while, reported the first two possible 
cases of Ebola virus in the capita] Mon- 
day. 

Abdou Moudi, the World Health Or- 
ganization's representative in Zaire, said 
two people were being sought so they 
could be tested for Ebola. He said one 
was a riverboat captain who was treated 
at a Kinshasa hospital for diarrhea be- 
fore being released. 

The other suspected case. Mr. Moudi 
said, was a nurse in Kinshasa who he 
said had possibly been exposed. 

Health workers in the capital distrib- 
uted graphic posters to raise public 
awareness and the government tightened 
quarantine restrictions, saying that jour- 
nalists who visited the worst-hit town 
would have to spend 28 days in isolation. 
In other measures, the governor of 

See VIRUS, Page 6 
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Health workers covering their faces on Monday outside the Kikwit hospital, 
where an outbreak of Ebola virus was first reported a week ago. 


German Greens Party Moves to Fore as Potential Power Broker 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Service 


BONN — In what political analysts 
depicted as a bellwether change, Germa- 
ny’s upstart, environmentalist Greens Par- 
ty cm aged as the nation's potential king- 
maker in local elections that brought no 
solace at all to the country's political old 
guard, according to official results on 
Monday. 


The voting on Sunday in the populous 
and wealthy state of North Rhme-Wcst- 
phalia and the city-state of Bremen, more- 
over, produced some of the lowest ever 
voter turnouts, deepening a sense that 
some Germans are weary of their tradi- 
tional politi cians, 

Although the ejections did not directly 
affect the fortunes of Chancellor Helmut 
KohL their outcome could undermine his 
coalition in Bonn, since the junior partner, 
the Free Democrats, fared disastrously. 


failing to win the minimum 5 percent of 
the vote needed to enter either of the 
contested state legislatures. 

It was the latest in a sustained run of 
defeats for the Free Democrats, who have 
lost their places in 1 1 of the 16 state parlia- 
ments over the last two years. 

And, within the opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats, the vote raised questions over the 
future of one of the country’s most popular 
politicians, Johannes Rau, the premier of 
North Rhine- Westphalia, and onetime 


contender for the federal presidency, 
whose party lost its absolute majority. 

The vote changed a fundamental pattern 
in Germany, where the small Free Demo- 
crats have been represented in virtually 
every national coalition since 1949. While 
the Free Democrats collapsed in both 
votes, the Greens doubled their share from 
5 percent to 10 percent in North Rhine- 
Westphaiia and made less dramatic ad- 
vances in Bremen. 

“After a long period in the shadows in 


Politics as Usual in France s 
Scandals Retake Spotlight 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — The presidential elections 
over, France went back to the politics of 
corruption scandals on Monday. 

Bernard Tapie, a friend of President 
Francois Mitterrand’s who saved as min- 
ister of urban affairs in a Socialist govern- 
ment in 1992 and 1993, was sentenced to 
one year in prison and given an additional 
one-year suspended term for trying to fix a 
■ ro»«rh for the soccer team he used to own. 

Henri Emmanuelli, the head of Mr. Mit- 
terrand's Socialist Party, was given a sus- 
pended one-year prison term and fined 
SOOOO francs (about 56,000) /or using a 
front corporation to funnel kickbacks on 
government contracts into Socialist oor- 
fers, as was once common practice for all 
major political parties in France. Mr. Em- 
manuefli said he would appeal. 

And Alain Carignon, a conservative 
member of President-elect Jacques Chir- 
ac's Rally for the Republic party who was 
minister of communications m the nation- 
al government from 1993 until he was 
forced to resign last year, went on trial in 
Lyon on charges of corruption. 


As mayor of Grenoble, an office he still 
holds, Mr. Carignon is charged with ac- 
cepting gifts and presents worm 21 million 
francs in exchange for granting the city’s 
water supply concession to a private com- 

Carignon said last week that he 
would not run again for mayor in munici- 
pal elections next month, but he has de- 
nied the charges. The trial was adjourned 
for a week to give the defease more time to 
prepare; Mr. Carignon was released less 
that two weeks ago after seven months 
pretrial imprisonment- 

Several dose aides of Mr. Chirac’s party 
organization in areas that it controls m the 
Paris region are also under investigation 
for alleged kickbacks to the party from 
c o m p anies that were awarded contracts to 
renovate public bousing. 

Mr. Chirac, who has been mayor of 
Paris since 1977, will give up that post 
before taking over the presidency Wednes- 
day. Neither he nor Mr. Mitterrand have 
been accused of corruption themselves. 

Mr. Tapie; a flamboyant businessman 
who was a millionaire and once saw him- 
self as a possible candidate for the pnsi- 
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See SCANDALS, Page 6 Bernard Tapie leaving the courthouse Monday in Valenciennes, France, after he was sentenced to a year in prison. 






Germany’s most populous state, the 
Greens have now acquired the role of king- 
maker, replacing the Free Democrats,” the 
Inf as private research institute said of tbe 
North Rhin e-Westphalia vote. 

Rudolf Scharping, the head of the Social 
Democrats, said: “The Greens are assum- 
ing the role of tbe Free Democrats in every 
regard.” 

Many politicians in the big German par- 
ties — toe Christian Democrats and the 
See GERMANY. Page 6 
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Cult Leader 
Is Target as 
Tokyo Police 
Mount Raids 

Arrest Warrants Name 
Guru and 40 Others 
In Subway Gas Attack 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

I KAMIKUISHIKI, Japan — Japanese 
I police staged simultaneous raids Tuesday 
on the headquarters and other facilities 
controlled by a cult accused of responsibil- 
ity for the poison gas attack on the Tokyo 
subway in March. 

Hundreds of police were involved in the 
raids, which began at about 5:30 A.M. 

‘‘We have obtained evidence that the 
sect has produced sarin within its com- 
pound and discovered its members who 
were involved in the attacks on tbe sub- 
ways,” a police official said. Sarin was the 
gas used in the attack. 

One of the main targets of tbe raids was 
Shoko Asahara, founder and guru of the 
Aum Shinrikyo sect, who was believed to 
be hiding in the headquarters in Kamik ui- 
shflti, a village 100 kilometers (60 miles) 
west of Tokyo, at tbe foot of Mount Fuji. 

A police officer said similar raids were 
in progress at 130 locations throughout 
Japan, including the sect’s offices in To- 
kyo. 

The raids started when the police used a 
circular saw to cut through & steel door on 
the first floor of a three-story budding that 
was Mr. Asahara’s living quarters. 

Although cult members have not offered 
serious resistance to previous arrests, the 
police wereprepared for that possibility on 
Tuesday. The police involved in the raid 
carried gas masks in pouches strapped to 
their waist and wore riot helmets. 

All major Japanese television networks 
carried live coverage of the raids. 

“Guru Asahara, at last it’s X-day." one 
commentator said. 

More than 200 of Mr. Asahara’ s follow- 
ers have been arrested since the March 20 
subway attack, all on charges unrelated to 
that attack. 

Nicholas D. Kristof of the New York 
Times reported earlier from Tokyo: 

The Kyodo News Service reported that 
the police had obtained arrest warrants for 
Mr. Asahara and 40 other Aum members. 
The warrants are for murder, ordering 
murders, and complicity with murder, 
Kyodo said. 

Japanese news organizations, tipped off 
by police, said they suspected that Mr. 
Asahara was hiding with aides in a secret 
chamber of a building at KamikuishikL 
The raids are particularly delicate be- 
cause police believe that Aum may have 
stockpiles of nerve gas, as well as guns and 
a filer weapons. 

The sect is suspected of not only manu- 
facturing nerve gas, but of experimenting 
with other poison gases, making machine 
guns, researching biological weapons and 
assembling tons of raw materials for dyna- 
mite. 

Aum preaches its own mix of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, centering on respect for 
Mr. Asahara and veneration of the Hindu 
god Shiva, lord of destruction and cre- 
ation. Mr. Asahara, a 40-year-old who is 
partly blind and has a penchant for pink 
robes, is seriously ill with an uncertain 
ailment 

The police had appeared reluctant to 
arrest Mr. Asahara, partly for fear of retal- 
iatory acts by Aum followers. But the po- 
lice on Monday arrested the sect’s intelli- 
gence chief, Yoshihiro Inoue, allegedly a 
central figure in various kidnappings and 
attacks, and the police now seem willing to 
go ahead. 

Mr. Inoue is suspected of leading tbe 
March 20 subway attack on five cars on 
three lines. 

Publicly, the police say nothing about 
their plans or the information they have 
gathered. But according to Japanese news 
reports based on police briefings that for- 
eigners are not allowed to attend, a num- 
ber of Aum officials now under arrest have 
confessed to involvement with the gftg 
Tbe head of A urn’s “chemical squad,” 
M a s a mi Tsuchiya, reportedly acknowi- — , 
edged that he oversaw the manufacture of 
sarin nerve gas, most recently in January. 

Another Aum member under arrest is 
said to have acknowledged carrying the gas 
to the subway station on the morning of 
the attack. e 

Mr. Inoue was arrested only for ob- 
structing police officers, in line with the ^ 
police practice of arresting Aum officials 
for minor offenses. ( Reuters, AP) " 
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Campaign of Rape Emerges in Rwanda 
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By Donatella Lorch 

New York Times Sav'ce 

KIGALI. Rwanda — When Hutu militiamen came to Gikon- 
goro in the midst of Rwanda’s ethnic massacres last year, Marie- 
Qiantal begged the Hutu captain directing the kfflings to spare 
her. Tbe 18-year-old Tutsi recalled this week how the captain 
took her by the hand and hid her in a bouse. 

Then be raped her. 

She said she was his hostage for nearly a year, first in Rwanda 
and then, as rebel farces of the mostly T utsi R wandan Patriotic 
Front advanced and ousted the Hutu -dominated government, 
she was faced to flee with him, his family and more than a 
milli on Hutu to Zaire. There she lived locked in a house; where 
She was repeatedly beaten and threatened with death if she tried 
to escape. 

Last month, she finally got away and made her way to Kigali. 
Sbe is six months pregnant with the Hutu officer’s child, all her 


relatives are dead and her life has become a daily battle of shame, 
fear, ostracism and poverty. 

“There were many, other girls like me,” said Marie-Chantal, 
sitting curled in a chair and speaking in a whisper as she told her 

S to government officials and later to a reporter on the 
don that her last name not be used. “The militias took them 
with them. We weren’t willing to be raped. We Should not be 
blamed.” 

Marie-Chan taTs story is part of the hidden social and humani- 
tarian tragedy facing Rwanda. 

She is one of thousands of women and girls raped by Hutu 
militiamen and soldiers and to a much lesser extent by rebel 
soldiers during the ethnic slaughter that erupted In April 1994. 
The ensuing pregnancies have been largely unwanted and die 
women have been ostracized by their families and communities. 

Many of them have had abortions or have abandoned their 
infants. Some have committed suicide. Many say their greatest 

See RWANDA, Page 6 


Troops in Beirut Fire at Israeli Jets 


BEIRUT (Combined Dispatches) — 
Lebanese troops manning anti-aircraft 
guns fired at Israeli planes flying recon- 
naissance missions over the capital. Be- 
rm, and southern Lebanon on Monday 
night, witnesses and security sources 
said. 

Tbe sources said that gunners near 
the site of the presidential palace and in 
Beirut’s southern suburbs, a bastion of 
the Muslim tmKtant group Hezbollah, 
had fired at tbe Israeli planes. Witnesses 
said none of the planes were hit 

Army and Hezbollah gunners also 
fired at Israeli planes that buzzed the 
southern town of Nabatiyetu security 
sources said. (Reuters. AP) 
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Modem Business Nomads j We as Rolling Stones 


Hotel Is Home , and the High Comes From Flying 


By Leslie Wayne 

.ton i\-'k Tunes Setter 


N EW YORK — They are the road 
warriors of business. With their 
platinum frequent-flier cards and 
their roll-on luggage, road warriors 
are the growing number of business travelers 
who spend more time on the road than in the 
office — 70, 90. more than a 100 days a year. 
And they love it. 

Hotel clerks know them by name, airlines 
adore them. Their friends think they are cra- 
zy, and their children, if they have them, 
wonder who they are. 

One cl them is James Williams, a business 
executive who stayed in so many different 
Hilton Hotels in one year — more than 100 — 
that the company gave him a car and en- 
shrined him in the Hilton Frequent Traveler 
Hall of Fame. 

“I'm always going, just like the Energizer 
bunny or Moses.*' said Mr. Williams. 52, who 
lives in Mesa. Arizona. 

Mr. Williams, head of information services 
for the Luce Press Clipping Service, travels 
nearly every business day — although he has 
recen tly cut back to three or four days a week. 

“When you are traveling constantly, you 
don’t have a life and don't realize it.” said Mr. 
Williams, a bachelor. “No way could I have a 
family and. as far as relationships are con- 
cerned. forget about that I've got lots of 
friends that 1 talk to on the phone, but I never 
get to see them." 

Even the Hilton car did him little good. It 
was a gratis one-year lease, and when it end- 
ed, he had driven the Pontiac Sunbtrd con- 
vertible a paltry' 2.500 miles (4,000 kilome- 
ters). A love life is equally stalled 
“I'm reluctant to get involved in a relation- 
ship because I fear the consequences of get- 
ting involved and being away. Mr. Williams 
said. “So I've just avoided it.” 

There have always been business nomads 
— from European merchants who traveled 
the spice routes to Asia to itinerant peddlers 
on the byways of Old Russia to the Willy 
Lomans on America’s Blue Highways. Mr. 
Williams and his fellow travelers are the mod- 
em equivalent but with a twist: They are the 
creation of the technology that was supposed 
to have wiped them out. 

The gadgets that let business people fax. 
phone and surf the Internet from 30.000 feet 
(9.150 meters) are from the same technology 
that once promised to eliminate bothersome 
travel by heralding a new age of video tele- 
conferencing and the information superhigh- 
way — business people talking to each other 
by electronic mail and on television screens. 

Instead the opposite has happened Ad- 
vanced telecommunications have made the 
office portable, and have propelled more 
business people into a place called the virtual 
office: an office-in-a-bag that accompanies 
them as they work above the clouds. 

- — Futurists see increased travel as a sign that 
face-to-face contact is becoming more impor- 
tant and the virtual office is making it easier 
to accomplish. 

“These people are leading indicators of 
what's in store for the rest of us,” said Paul 
Saffo, a director of the Institute for the Fu- 
ture, a research foundation in Menlo Park. 
California. 

A powerful symbol of this trend is Vinton 
Cerf, one of the" founders of the Interact. Mr. 
Cerf, an MCI Communications executive 
armed with a powerful laptop computer, 
spends most of his time on airplanes. 

The road warriors, a term coined by the 
travel industry, are a new class of super- 
frequent travelers, the top 1 percent of the 40 
million or so people who travel for business 
each year. 

Minimum travel to gain road- warrior sta- 
tus is about 50 airplane flights a year and an 
equal number of hotel nights — an industry 



Todd Bncbananrmc New Voffc Tima 


Sue Sobol, who travels for U S West, waiting In her other “office,” an airport Psychiatrists are critical of road warrior behavior. 


rule of thumb. At eacb airline, there are about 
20 milli on to 25 million members in frequent- 
flier programs. 

And while numbers are sketchy, about 
500,000 of those at each carrier travel at road- 
warrior levels and qualify for elite frequent- 
flier bonuses. 

Hard-core road warriors, however, easily 
top those minimum levels. Hilton Hotel exec- 
utives talk about the management consultant 
who stayed at their chain 330 nights in 1993 
— still a record. 


L 


IKE wanderers of yore, today's road 
warriors leave their wives, children ■ 
and loves in the dusL But. while 


psychologists lament the impact this 
travel has on relationships, road warriors 
would not spend their lives any other way. 
For their part, they say they are happy. 
George T. Shaheen. managing partner of 


Andersen Consulting, espouses the gospel of 
the virtual office. With an around-the-xvorld 
itinerary and stayovers at hotels like the 
George V and die Plaza Athen&e in Paris, he 
is on the road, be estimates. 90 percent of the 
time. He has no one business base. He owns a 
house in Atherton. California.- But he has 
offices in New York, Chicago, Palo Alto. 
California, and points beyond 

Even Andersen employees who report di- 
rectly to him can live wherever they want. 

“Theyjust have to be willing to travel to see 
me,” he said. “We’re a totally networked, 
global organization. We don't warehouse our 
consultants. They have a territory — the terri- 
tory of the globe.” 
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Then there are David Sams and his wife. 
Eagle, owners of SBL Vision Merchants, a 
company in Palm Springs. California, that 
runs corporate meetings. On average, they 
each take 180 to 200 flights a year, rarely 
together, and each has more than a million 
frequent-flier miles in the bank — so many 
that they cannot use all the free tickets they 
have accumulated. 

“Lots of limes. I'll be going through an 
airport like Dallas or Chicago and the airline 
personnel will say ‘Oh, we saw your wife here 
about an hour ago,’ " said Mr. Sams, who cut 
an interview short to pick up his wife at the 
airport. “We have two cats and a fabulous 
house in Palm Springs that the cats enjoy and 
we occasionally visit.” 

Airlines and hotels love people like the 
Sams and for good reason: Revenues from 
road warriors are disproportionate to their 
numbers. Northwest Airlines estimates that 
the top 1 percent of those in its World Perks 
frequent-flier program contribute 10 percent 
of all revenues from World Perks customers. 

At Hilton Hotels, the 10,000 customers 
who represent the top 1 percent of the fre- 
quent-customer program. Hilton Honors, ac- 
count for about 15 percent of all revenues 
from Hilton Honors customers, or some $60 
million. 

“I can't begin to describe to you how valu- 
able road warriors are to us,” said Cindy 
Baker, director of marketing operations at 
Hyatt Hotels Corp. 

“You can’t put a dollar value on it,” she 
added. “There is no dollar value. They are 
unbelievably valuable and they are the people 
we most don’t want to lose.” 

For that reason, hotels and airlines closely 
guard any information about their best cus- 
tomers and bend over backward to coddle 
them. 

Once a business traveler flies enough miles 
or stays enough at a hotel chain to reach road- 
warrior status, hotels and airlines bump them 
to a special level. They receive gold- , plati- 
num- and diamond-level cards that provide 
such perks as airplane-seat upgrades; bonus 
frequent-flier points; admission to private 
airline clubs at airports; better rooms and 
housing on exclusive floors at hotels with 
round-the-clock snacks; special attendants 
and private lounges. 

“If you want to know what guys really talk 
about, this is it,” said Richard M. Neustadt, a 
senior adviser at Galway Partners, a telecom- 
munications company in Washington, whose 
wallet bulges with gold and platinum cards. 

“It’s locker room comparisons: ‘I’ve got a 
platinum and you've only got a gold,’ ” he 
said. 


reintroduced to their families each weekend. 
It's amazing how dose they get to our em- 
ployees. They have two families." 

Unlike many real families, the hold family 
is always cheerful. “Their kids may not smile 
at them when they get home,” Ms. Baker said, 
“but the front desk wilL” 

For all the grumbling about the grind of 
travel, most road warriors cannot imagine a 
traditional 9-to-5 job. 

“1 love travel” said Marc Hodak, a consul- 
tant with Stem Stewart & Co. in New York. 
“Everything from the isolation of small 
towns, to me vibrance of big dries to the 
exotic nature of the Third World.” 

Mr. Hodak, a divorced father of two who 
took to the road when he became single again, 
said: “I like getting taken care of at an air- 
port. I like the airlines thanking me for flying 
so much and I like the platinum perks. I’m so 
used to hotels, they are like home to me. I 
don't take the kindness of strangers personal- 
ly. 1 take it for what it is — professional 
pampering. But it is nice getting taken care of 
at someone rise’s expense.” 

Being a road warrior means never having to 
make your bed (housekeeping is there). Or 
worry about the price of a meal (expense 
account living). Or having to put gas in the car 
(it's a rental). And from the motion comes 
meaning 

“Most people have trouble figuring out at 


the end of any given day just exactly what 
they have done,” said Mr. Neustadt of Gal- 
way Partners. “When you travel you have a 
sense that you’re doing something really con- 
crete. You tease yourself into t hin king that 
you've actually gotten something done.” 

Psychiatrists who treat high-powered busi- 
nessmen are familiar with road warriors and 
are critical. 

“It’s great if you don’t want to be in a 
committed relationship,” said Dr. Wayne 
Myers, a New York psychiatrist and profes- 
sor at Cornell Medical Center. “If you do, 
you're in trouble. Lots of people are not great 
at intimacy and work makes them fed needed 
and important. For people where intimacy is 
not No. 1 on their fist, this fits. When they 
enter the concierge level at the hotel there's 
fruit and champagne waiting for them. It’s 
very seductive.” 

• Dr. John M under Ross, aprofessor of psy- 
chiatry at Cornell Medical Center and a New 
York therapist, said that some “people choose 
work, that keeps them feeling like a rolling 
stone.” 

“Travel makes them feel special and they 
get taken care of like a baby,” he added. “But 
those back home get left in a lurch. It’s very 
disruptive to home life because it’s hard to 
have real relationships. They have developed 
a way of bring special every time they show 
up — whether on the road or reluming 
home.” 

In fact, both Dr. Myers and Dr. Ross said, 
road warriors make for difficult patients — 
they always cancel appointments. Dr. Myers 
treats his road-warrior patients by video tele- 
phone when they travel domestically and by 
regular telephone when they are abroad. 

“They are very manipulative,” he said. 


R OAD warriors spend so much time 
on the road that the definition of 
“home” is murky. “It's almost a 
joke, the words 'welcome home,’ 
oecause hotels are their home away from 
home," said Ms. Baker of Hyatt Hotels. 

“Sometimes road warriors spend more rime 
with hotel employees than with their fam- 
ilies,” she added. “They know the doorman 
and the housekeepers. Then they have to be 
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Argentine Leader’s Re-election 
Validates Changes in Peronism 


By Gabriel Escobar 

Washington Past Sendee 


BUENOS AIRES — Presi- 
dent Carlos Saul Menem, who 
in six years moved Argentina 
firmly toward a free- market 
economy and cemented its re- 
turn to democracy, has won a 
second term in an impressive 
affirmation of his changes. 

Official returns Monday, 
based on SO percent of the Sun- 
day election, gave Mr. Menem 
49.5 percent of the vote and a 
20-point lead over his main ri- 
val Jos6 Octavio Bord6n of the 
center-left Frepaso coalition. 
The centrist Radical Civic 
Union was a distant third with 
17 percent 

Mr, Menem becomes the first 
president in 68 years to win re- 
election, a feat made possible 
under constitutional revisions 


renovating governance of 
the provinces. “But there is no 
doubt that we will use aB our 
strength to overcome them.” 


The showing of the Radical 
Civic Union’s candidate, Hon- 
do Massaccesi, ■■ ugnakad the 
eclipse, at least for sow, of a 
party that has been at the emu 


fora century. At the same time; 
the election confirms the 
strength of Mr. Bordbo’s cen- 
ter-left coalition, which has 
drawn support from Radicals 
and Peromsts. 


Perhaps more important, in 
terms of the near future, is the 
popular support riven to the 
Pexonist Party of Mr. Menem, a 
populist, statist movement 
founded by Juan Per fin that is 
celebrating its 50th an niv ersa ry . 


last year. Analysts say the elec- 
tion, the third since democracy 
was restored in 1983, is particu- 
larly important because it 
farces a comprehensive politi- 
cal realignment. 

The result appeared to be a 
boost for the cause of libera! 
open markets in Latin America 
at a rime when the trend has 
been under strain because of 
the collapse of the Mexican 
peso. Mr. Menem was forced to 
take austerity measures to prop 
up Argentina’s currency in the 
wake of that crisis, and some 
analysts here say the move 
strengthened his opposition. 

Mr. Menem, at a victory 
news conference in the Casa 
Rosada, the seat of govern- 
ment after Mr. Borddn conced- 
ed defeat said he would “pul- 
verize” unemployment just as 
he had “pulverized” inflation, 
which be reduced from 4,900 
percent in 1989 to zero in the 
last few months. 

Surrounded by his cabinet 
and while scores of festive sup- 
porters in the historic Plaza de 
Mayo awaited his appearance, 
Mr. Menem said his adminis- 
tration had been able to per- 
form “major smgeiy without 
anesthesia.” 

“Argentina is walking. That 


Mr. Meoem’s wideranging 


privatizations and other mar- 
ket-oriented changes altered 
some of the basic tenets cif Fer- 
pnkm and alienated part of 
what once was the badrooneof 
the movement — umon workers 
whore job security depended on 
stale-owned monopoties. Tbt 
unions have seen their ranks 
greatly rifmtwisted during Mr. 
Menem’s first term. 


The fact that Mr. Boston, 
until recently a Perosast, was 
Mr. Mcnem’s chief rival u in- 
dicative of the fight for the stud 

of the party- Some anri ysts arid 

the election was a retondBO 
not only on Mr- Meadtflnt 
akn on his redeftaitkjBh cif Be* 
rfm’s m essage. 

*Tt is a fundamental transform 
matron of the system, 1 ’ Ro- 
sendo Fraga, a poiical anafyrt, 
said of the elections, in particu- 
lar the role Peronism has played 

injf I*t1 


we had problems, there is no 
doubt That perhaps we will 
continue to have problems, 
there is no doubt,” he said, al- 
luding to such challenges ahead 
as keeping a balanced budget 


“Every day there is less kfco- 
logicftl loyalty, which tanope- 
tlwng that used to kfeati§£^fae 
Argentine people,” he^reM. 
“Whocver was a Peromsf was a 
Pexonist his whole Hfa. Whoev- 


a was a Radical was one for 
life." 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Eastern Europe Leads Travel Trend 

MADRID (Reuters) — The tourist industry is growing faster ii 


MADRID (Reuters) — The tourist industry is growing faster in 
central and eastern Europe than anywhere else, the Woridlbur- 
ism Organization said Monday. 

The Madrid-based intergovernmental organization, said the 
number of tourists visiting Europe grew 3.9 percent, to 320zaffion 
in 1994, and tourism receipts for the Continent were up HL3 
percent, to S167 bRHon. 

Healthy growth rates were due to economic recovoy, strength- 
ening of European currencies against the dollar and more travel 
from the United States and Japan. 


Vast Royal Tomb Uncovered in Egypt 


^ Jk 

CAIRO (Reuters) — Archaeologists working in Egypt’s Valley 
of the Kings have uncovered a vast royal tomb that ttnfybelhe 
biggest pharaonic burial chamber ever found, Egyptian authori- 
ties said Monday. 

In February, U.S. archaeologists explored the tomb, ooatammg 
at least 67 chambers. The archaeologists believe that sons til the 
powerful pharaoh Ramses H were buried there 3,000 years ago. 

Abd dhalim Nounedin, head of the antiquities council de- 
scribed the tomb as magnificent, even though it was in poor 
condition and had been badly looted by grave robbers. 

The is trance to the tomb was discovered riming ^ i»ct century 
in the rugged limestone walls of the valley, just 30 meter s (32 
yards) from the tomb of Ramses H but floodwater debris had 
blocked off all but three of the outermost chambers. In February, 
Mr. Weeks’s team found a passageway Wtmp past 20 chambers 
to a statue of Osiris, god of the underworld. The corridor then 
divided into two more passages, each with 20 rooms, which end in 
stairs leading perhaps to more rooms. 


■ ii t ^ be unioi ? represents flight crews for the Russian 
international earner i^eroflot called a weeklong, wcnk-to-nde 
protest Monday. Airline officials said flights were operating 
oxxmaUy. (Ratten) 

said it will double the 
. FR°ts and flight a ttend ants of Slovenia’s stale-owned ahfine, 
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Pnnitj b\ .VfHT/ai International. London. Repsierccl as a newspaper at the post o/fuc 


since 1945. “The political sys- 
tem, after May 14, wffl be <m- 
ferenL” 


Victor deGamaro, the secre- 
tmy-generri of themti-Menem 
of Argentine Wotk- 
en, caSed the onteome “the re- 
composition of political 
forces,* ' ‘ 
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enounces NRA and Vows to Defend Gun Ban 


3D8CC0 and Firearms. 

The president has criticized tali radio hosts 


The Assoaaud Press 

“J *f» “That is not tl& American way, and anybody 

nojmwd the National Rifle AssocStiSi W ^L do Si t to be ashamed of themselves" 

SBUP— Assss: 

‘JSSr.aiLT&.'ffijsH* 

<W®NRA ,-J^ P^dent has critidzed tali radio hosts 
fVfij. . ** annual National Peace ^ or ^ on Uddy and others for saying that 

NR^obK PtSdcnrSSl^S *”?**£ ^ve a right to defend thLilves 
wa£« to ^sure Congre^TtbS agents. 

“Bui T He also has a history of battling die NRA, 

the tS-T?®? 5 vf? President, that ban will be going back to his days as Arkansas’ governor. 
Ai » ^nd. Bnthis remarks Monday were especially stem. 

federal SS lS !*onor ?* * 57 officers and **“ offensivc > *e White Home hoped 

he uraisS ^° e °* duty in 1994, *® hhttfl NRA criticism of the Clinton admims- 

Prudent George Bush for tration’s actions in the 1993 raid on the Branch 
fSfflln p . membeesh^j to protest a Davidian sect. 

f erred to fLferai organization that re- Congress will hold hearings on the Waco, 

“iack-booted a 8 ents 85 Texas » assault that threaten to feed fears about 

The letter . . . powerful government agents and undermine Mr. 

nrtmiY.ie tr^ Jr!?. . t ^ t ? s5 ? ted that the Ointon Omton's anti-terrorist legislation. 

“murder law-adding dSa^”* 5 pmoissio ‘ 1 10 To defend its views, the NRA took oul fnU- 

Nooue^'^r^’&S 


suggest that somehow it is all right for them to be actions of the Bureau of .Alcohol, T obaccc and man, Michael McCuny, accused the rifle associ- 
pmm harm’s way. Firearms in the Waco raid are completed. ation of trying to divert attention from the Okla- 

i nat is not the American way, and anybody “I firmly believe that after a thorough congres- horaa Citv bombing and related anti-terrorist 
'n?5» 0n ®* rt t° ** ashamed of themselves." sional examination" of the bureau’s actions, legislation by pressing for hearings into the 


aunai cxamuijuvn oi me oureau s acuons, legislation by pressmg tor hearings into the 
“you will agree that our words have been more Waco raid, 

truth than slander, Mr. Washington wrote. The White House has also singled out Newt 
A spokesman for Mr. Bush in Houston said Gingrich, the speaker of the House, who said the 
the former president has no intention of recon- president’s terrorism legislation would be slowed 
stdermg. In a commencement address Sunday by the promotion of an FBI official who worked 
at the College of W illiam and Marv in Virginia. on ^ 

“ p a °^ s ' Mr. Clhlon said Republicans and Democrats 
the excesses of these crazj P^lr- set a deadline of Memorial Day to give police 

A warm, bosk wind whipped between the mQre m , errorisl / 


monuments and museums on the Mall where 
5.000 people, most in police uniforms, honored 
157 officers and Federal agents killed on dutv in 
1994. 

Surviving spouses and children wore red car- 
nations and sat up front. Officers wore thin black 
bands over their police badges in honor of the 
dead. 

In the ceremony to honor slain officers. Mr. 
Clinton told police: ‘T will not allow you to be 
outnumbered or to be outgunned," 

He said Congress will not overturn the 1994 
ban on certain assault weapons, or the Brady 
law, which requires a five-day waiting period to 
purchase handguns. 

At the White House, the president's spokes- 


more power to combat terrorists. 

“Since then, we have seen disturbing signs of 
the old politics of diversion and delay," be said. 

"This plays into the hands of those who would 
blame the law enforcement officers who keep the 
law, rather than the criminals who break it." 

In recent days, administration officials have 
admitted that mistakes were made in the raid 
that resulted in the deaths of 80 Branch 

Davidians. 

But they said that Congress has already re- 
viewed the case, and argue that the Branch Davi- 
dians broke the law and refused to surrender. 

Mr. McCurry suggested that the administra- 
tion would not welcome Waco hearings before 
the anti-terrorist legislation is passed. 
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FATAL STORM — Ed ^esD^ach anrid the 

Away From Politics 


Frank Esfuch/Thc Aiwociaird Pros 

nrins of his home after a tornado in Lmnsburg, Iniana, killed his son. 



: T “ IN-: ; .v/. r:? r±- ‘ 1 • TT • 

• iri th^^hdCMBbuftfe West Viigima, killing the 

sworn in as fl» new^ i aojwp m an.of the grocan' an^ three other men. • (Af). 

National Assodatkn^ for the Advance- - 

inent of Cdored PeBjae!* .‘ TO • farestigrtora i«w«d the cockpit 

• An unwed ftfber who Wwt a court baltle 

to force the mother to give bu3rjc«r^)ld 

Colorado firings, Colorado, lolling all 
ax pCciple aboard. (AP) 

• Searchers looked on foot and horse- 


son his last name fatally shot the boy and 
killed himself in Eastern, Pennsylvania. 

... W 

• A motorboat carrying a 34-year-oJd 


groom- to-been an eariy-monung bache-, ■ hade Monday for a 12-year-old boy who 
lor cruise collided with a coal barge m disappeared Friday during a class trip to 


the Black Hills around Custer. South 
Dakota. (AP) 

• Captain Lawrence Rockwood says a 
court-martial panel spared him jail time 
for m a king an unauthorized inspection 
of a Haitian prison to defuse his allega- 
tions a gains t his superiors. The panel 
sitting in Fort Drum, New York, con- 
victed the 15- year army veteran on 
charges stemming from his investigation 
of reported abuses at the National Peni- 
tentiary in Port-au-Prince. (AP) 


Christian Bight Readies Its Own ‘Contract’ 


By Thomas B. Edsafl 

Wast Ongtofi Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The 
Christian right is poised to capi- 
talize on its growing power in 
the Republican Party tojxcss 
for enactment of its own “Con- 
tract With the American Fam- 
ily," including individual reli- 
gious expression in school s and 
a ban on an abortion procedure. 

The proposals, which the 
Christian Coalition and a num- 
ber of allied groups wifl detail 
at a news conference this week, 
have been, market-tested by the 
pollster Frank Luntz, who will 
assure Republican leaders that 
each item has an approval rat- 
ing of at least 60 percent. 

“J do expect generally favor- 
able treatment by this Con- 
gress.” said Ralph Reed, execu- 
tive director of the Christian 
Coalition. “I am absolutely 
confident that virtually every 
provision will be passed by this 
Congress or by a subsequent 

^^Umtz’s testing of the 
proposals was designed in part 
to allay the fears of Republican 
leaders, many of whom have 
been very Tduciant to enter ter- 
rain that could alienate sup- 
porters who are conservative 
fiscally but more liberal social- 
ly especially suburban wmnen.- 

Many mexteate Republicans 
believe that the socially conser- 
vative tenor of the 1992 Repub- 
lican convention hurt many ot 
the party’s candidates- 

The agenda does not take up 

■"KSySStS 100 days of 
the current Congres, when i the 
House concentrated on the, ^ 
erally economic andproc^und 
issues contained m jbe^ 
can “Contract With Apf nc ?’ 
social-issue conservatives be- 
came increasingly wove. _ 

with Republican offiaalj^ 

Mr. Bauer 
mained 

The announcement pf 
Christian Coalition agenda is a 


dear signal that conservative 
organizations pressmg social-is- 
sue initiatives intend to make 
sure that the newly elected Re- 
publican Congress repays the 
strong voter support the con- 
stituencies of these groups sup- 
plied the party. 

In addition to the Christian 
Coalition and die Family Re- 
search Council such organiza- 
tions as the American Family 
Association, Concerned Wom- 
en for America, the Traditional 
Values .Coalition, the Na t iona l 
Righ t to Life Committee and 
the Eagle Forum have been 
pressing to place abortion, ho- 
mosexuality, condom distribu- 
tion, religious freedom, home- 
srihnnting and the tax treatment 
of families at the top of the 


TTte top two items of the 
Christian Coalition’s contract, 
Mr. Reed said, are the “Reli- 
gious Equality" amendment, 
which could have language de- 
claring that nothing in the U.S. 
Constitution or any state con- 
stitution “shall be construed to 
prohibit a citizen from express- 
ing his or her faith in a public 
place,” and a tough policy on 
convicted criminals. 

Under the crime proposal he 
said, convicted federal prison- 
ers would have to work, attend 
literacy programs if they do not 
meet reading and writing stan- 


| T At ease doing business in France? 

iTMj A D Success in the French market and 
LL/IxuA. dealing properly with French business 
people means overcoming cross- 
cultural differences between your 
country and France. 
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for the Paris Chamber of Commerce Business French exams check with us 
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Both Newt Gingrich, the 
speaker of the House, and Bob 
Dole of V nnsms, the Senate ma- 
jority leader who is running for 
president as a Republican and 
needs support from the Chris- 
tian ri g ht , axe considered likely 
to signal sympathy; if not ex- 
plicit support for the Contract 
With the American Family. 
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Partial Withdrawal 
Offered by Mexico 


The Associated Press 

SAN ANDRES LARRAIN- 
ZAR, Mexico — Government 
negotiators proposed a compro- 
mise Monday in talks with Za- 
patista rebels and offered to 
withdraw troops from some re- 
bel areas in southern Mexico. 

Negotiators for the rebels 
were dearly displeased with the 
proposal, but promised to take 
it to their communities for con- 
sultations. 

The Zapatista National Lib- 
eration Army has demanded 
that the troops withdraw entire- 
ly to positions they held before 
a government offensive in Feb- 
ruary in the state of Chiapas. 

The mostly indigenous Zapa- 
tistas rose up on Jan. 1. 1994, 
demanding sweeping soda) and 
political reform in Chiapas. 
Mexico's poorest state. 

“It is clear that they do not 
want to be serious in this dia- 
logue," the rebel negotiator 
known as Commander Tacho 
said after the talks recessed. 

Earlier talks stalled on the 
troop placement issue and 
broke off on April 23. Negotia- 
tions resumed Saturday. 

On Monday, the government 


offered a withdrawal of troops 
from positions near 1 1 villages 
where residents strongly sup- 
port the rebels. Rebels would be 
in charge of security in those 
areas, according to a govern- 
ment statement released to the 
press. 

The arrangement, if ap- 
proved by the rebels, would re- 
main in place pending further 
agreements. 


Cities Can’t Bar 
Sites for Disabled 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Ones 
cannot use zoning laws aimed 
at creating single-family neigh- 
borhoods to exclude' group 
homes for the disabled from 
such areas, the Supreme Court 
ruled Monday. 

Barring group homes from 
such neighborhoods would vio- 
late a federal law that protects 
the physically and mentally dis- 
abled from housing discrimina- 
tion, the court ruled, 6-3, in a 
case from Washington state. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


New Hat for Hillary? Aide Scoffs 

WASHINGTON — Hillary Rodham Clinton freely gives 
her husband advice on his 1996 re-election campaign but is 
not “overly preoccupied" with details. President Bill Clinton’s 
spokesman said Monday. 

“I strongly suspect she’s got a lot better things to do with 
her lime,” said the White House press secretary. Midtael 
McCurry. 

Mr. McCuny poked fun at a published account suggesting 
that Mrs. Clinton h3d become the “unofficial pobticafdirec- 
tor" of the White House. 

“The first lady is one of the president's closest and most 
trusted adviser^ and his wife,” he said. “And, as many 
spouses do, they talk about a whole range of things. So I don’t 
think it’s any surprise that they talk about everything ranging 
from politics to the weather to what they’re going to have for 
dinner.” 

He was responding to a report in the Washington Times on 
Monday that Mrs. Clinton had taken the reins of her hus- 
band’s 1996 campaign, including overseeing the search for a 
campaign manager. 

“She advises the president," Mr. McCuny said. "I’m not 
aware that she’s become overly preoccupied with the minutiae 
of an election campaign." 

White House aides said privately that Mrs. Clinton was 
actively engaged in planning for the 1996 campaign. But, Mr. 
McCuny said, “There certainly is no formal role there and 
certainly nothing there that is anything but transparent." 

(AP) 

Key Republicans Differ on Tax Cut 

WASHINGTON — As the House and Senate prepare to 
debate watershed plans to balance the federal budget, the 
authors of the Republican plans have differed over whether 
the final version of the proposal should include a huge tax cut 
(hat would almost certainly draw' a presidential veto. 

In broadcast interviews, the chairmen of the two budget 
committees that wrote and approved the measures appeared 
to be at loggerheads over the tax question. The House budget 
plan includes a $340 billion tax cut for businesses and 
individuals, while the Senate plan leaves taxes at their current 
level. 

“The debate about whether we ought to have tax relief in ; 
the budget” is over. Representative John R_ Kasich of Ohio, 1 
the House chairman, said. 

His counterpart. Senator Pete V. Domenici of New Mexico, 
said he was sticking by his position. “We don’t have a tax cut 
until we balance the budget,” he said. (NYT) ! 

BiM Seeks Welfare Middle Ground 

WASHINGTON — The chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee is drafting legislation to cede control of welfare 
programs to the states, but it drops spending restrictions 
sought by conservatives in his own parly. The p lan by Senator 
Bob Padcwood drew quick criticism from Republicans and 
Democrats, as the Oregon Republican seeks a middle ground 
in the welfare debate. 

Mr. Packwood, whose committee is key to any welfare 
legislation, wants to allow states to take over welfare pro- 
grams, backed by federal money sent in the form of block 
grants. (AP) 


Quote / Unquote 


Coretla Scott King on the swearing-in of Myriie Evers- 
Williams as chairwoman of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “Let the forces of reaction 
and polarization take note that the NAACP is now more 
united and determined to resist the forces that want to turn 
back the clock." (NYT) 


dards, and make monetary res- 
titution to their victims. 

The Contract With the 
American Family will also call 
for the conversion of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Public 
Broadcasting System and the 
Legal Services program into 
volunteer charities with all fed- 
eral funding phased out over 
three years. 

The specific abortion proce- 
dure the contract would ban is 
railed dilation and extraction. 
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] Old Army Hand May Tip China’s Shaky Balance 
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By Patrick E. Tyler 

Sen York Times Strvav 


GUANGZHOU, China —Of the six 
old men Iiket>' to remain as revolution- 
ary elders of China after Deng Xiaoping 
dies, only one has commanded the 3.2- 
million-man People's Liberation Army, 
a key institution during the coming po- 
litical succession. 

Only one has made a state visit to 
Washington, talks frequently about the 
importance of strong relations with the 
United Stales and counts George Bush 
among his friends. 

Only one was at Mr. Deng's side both 
when he began China's economic re- 
forms here in the prosperous south, and 
when he had to rescue the reforms from 
a hard-liner backlash that followed the 
Tiananmen violence in June 1989. 

His name is Yang Shangkun. a mili- 
tary man who has often backed reform- 
ers. And among the octogenarian elders 
— Mr. Yang is 88 — he poses the biggest 
threat to upend the political order that 
Mr. Deng, his lifelong friend, has be- 
queathed to a restless nation of 1 — bil- 
lion Chinese. 

Although China’s political succession 
is apparently complete with the eleva- 
tion of Jiang Zemin as head of state, 
general secretary of the Communist Par- 
ty and chief of the military, the revolu- 
tionary elders who survive Mr. Deng 


will continue to wield enormous influ- 
ence, Chinese and Western officials say. 

The most influential hard-liner 
among the elders. Chen Yun. died at the 
age of 89 on April 10. but he is survived 
by PengZhen. 92: Mr. Yang: Song Ren- 

S ong. 85; Bo Yibo. 86; Wan Li. 78. and 
rag Ping. 79. It was these leaders who 
elevated Mr. Jiang after Zhao Ziyang. 
76. was deposed as party boss during the 
Tiananmen Square crisis or 1989. 

While Mr. Yang’s age makes it doubt- 
ful that he will dominate Chinese suc- 
cession over a number of years, his influ- 
ence after Mr. Deng’s death could tip 
the factional balance that has swung 
between Marxist hard-liners and re- 
formers for nearly two decades. 

“Yang Shangkun is making a serious 
bid to come back and he has a tremen- 
dous network inside the country ."said 
Douglas PaaL a White House specialist 
on China during the Bush administra- 
tion. 

Even as the Communist Party leader- 
ship projects an image of unity and 
stability to the world Mr. Yang has 
been politicking among the regional par- 
ty and militar y leaders who have shown 
growing disaffection with the increas- 
ingly hard-line policy from Beijing. 

Even though he is nominally out of 
power now. just three summers ago it 
seemed that Mr. Yang could succeed 
Mr. Deng as China's paramount leader. 
Mr. Yang was the only member of the 


group of Chinese elders who had the 
same combination of longstanding mili- 
tary and political connections as Mr. 
Deng and. of equal importance, he was 
committed to China's economic re- 
forms. 

“Yang Shangkun goes along with 
Deng and always has.” said James R. 
Lilley. Former U.S. ambassador to Chi- 
na. “if you go back and look at his 
career, there is a consistent pattern of his 
coming down on the side of the reform- 
ers.” 

Mr. Deng's sudden decision in the 
summer of 1992 to drop Mr. Yang and 
purge the military of his influence; and 
that of his younger, half-brother. Gener- 
al Yang Bribing, has been one of the 
enduring mysteries of China’s succes- 
sion struggle. 

Now, from the accounts of former 
party insiders, Chinese observers and 
Western diplomats, the dimensions of 
Mr. Yang's assault on the political sta- 
tus quo are becoming dearer. 

According to these people, Mr. Yang 
was stripped of his offices after he tried 
to remove President Jiang and Prime 
Minister Li Peng in early 1992. In their 
place, he promoted the idea of elevating 
more centrist and reform-minded party 
leaders, like Qiao Shi, current chairman 
of China's legislature; Tian Jiyun, his 
deputy chairman, and Li Ruibuan. a 
centrist Politburo member. 

Western diplomats say they believe 


that, in 1992, Mr. Yang sought to broker 
the return of Mr. Zhao, ousted in 1989 
over his refusal to send tanks and ma- 
chine-gunners against demonstrators 
around Tiananmen Square. It is deeply 
ironic for many Chinese that Mr. Yang, 
who carried out Mr. Deng’s assault or- 
ders in 1989, has been working b ehind 
the scenes to rehabilitate Mr. Zhao. 

If the political succession Mr. Deng 
has put in place collapsed, it would not 
be a first. 

After Mao Zedong died in September 
1976, two years passed before Mr. Deng 
emerged from a bloodless but intense 
political struggle to become first among 
equals in the circle of revolutionary el- 
ders. 

Mao had selected and purged three 
potential heirs before he finally settled 
on Hua Guofeng, whom he anointed by 
uttering from ms deathbed, “With you 
in charge, I am content” 

It did not last. 

At the rime, Mr. Deng was just anoth- 
er little-known figure in the West. To- 
day, as Mr. Deng’s death approaches, 
China’s enfeebled paramount leader has 
uttered to a daughter that with Mr. Jiang 
in charge, “I am content.” 

Many Chinese believe »h«r this pre- 
scription, too, will not endure. Mr. Jiang 
was always a compromise, a choice least 
offensive to China’s hard-linos, whom 
Mr. Deng was forced to placate after the 
uprising in June 1989. 
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SEOUL TUSSLE — Police seizing students Monday at a protest of the ban on contacts with North Korea. 

Korea Nuclear Talks Likely in Malaysia 


The Associated Press 

SEOUL — North Korea has accepted 
a U.S. proposal to hold high-level nucle- 
ar negotiations in Malaysia this week, a 
South Korean official said Monday. 

The talks have been called to break a 
deadlock over North Korea's refusal to 
accept South Korean-made reactors that 
were promised under an agreement 
aimed at dismantling elements oF Pyong- 
yang's nuclear program. 

The North Korean refusal has jeopar- 
dized the Ocl 21 accord. 

“We have no objection to Kuala Lum- 
pur as a meeting site,” said the South 
Korean Foreign Ministry official, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity'. 

The talks, proposed by the United 
States, are expected to start on Friday. 
Negotiations broke down in Berlin three 


weeks ago over the North's refusal to 
accept reactors from South Korea. 

North Korea originally proposed that 
the new talks be held alternately in 
Washington and Pyongyang. Beijing and 
Geneva also were considered as sites. 

As a compromise, the United States 
last week suggested Kuala Lumpur. 
North Korea accepted that site through 
its United Nations mission in New York 
over the weekend, the South Korean offi- 
cial said. There was no immediate com- 
ment from U.S. officials. 

The talks are expected to be chaired by 
Thomas Hubbard, a U.S. deputy assis- 
tant U.S. secretary of state, and Deputy 
Foreign Minister Kim Kye Gwan of 
North Korea. 

The United Stales maintains that 
there is no alternative to replacement 


reactors because South Korea is the only 
country willing to pay most of the S4 
billion cost. 

North Korea warned Saturday that if 
the United States continued to insist on 
providing South Korean-made light-wa- 
ter reactors, further talks would be a 
waste of time. 

North Korea cites safety reasons for 
refusing South Korean reactors, but 
Pyongyang is believed to be acting out of 
national pride. 

The new reactors, which would pro- 
duce far less weapons-grade plutonium 
than the North’s current facilities, are a 
key part of the October deal requiring 
North Korea to freeze and eventually 
dismantle parts of its nuclear program. 
The North also is to receive diplomatic 
and other economic benefits. 
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U,S. Envoys 
Rate Hanoi 
MIA Effort 

Reuters 

HANOI — U.S. and Viet- 
namese officials reviewed pro- 
gress Monday in determining 
the fate of U.S. airmen and sol- 
diers missing ginm*. the Vietnam 
War, an issue crucial to improv- 
ing links between the two conn- 
tries. 

The outcome could dictate 
the pace at which President Bill 
Clinton decides to establish 
diplomatic relations with Ha- 
noi 

The leader of the U.S. delega- 
tion, Hershd Gober, the deputy 
secretary of veterans affairs, re- 
jected suggestions that account- 
ing for the 2^05 servicemen 
s till listed as missing in action 
in the war, which ended in 1975, 
was a dead issue. 

“America is a country that 
does not like to leave its dead 
warriors on the battlefield,” 
Mr. Gober said. 

Mr. Gober said the mission 
would assess progress on the 
issue of prisoners of war and 
MIAs, thank the Vietnamese 
for their cooperation “and urge 
them to continue with this very 
important issue to America.” 

The United States is trying to 
determine the fate of 1,619 
MIAs in Vietnam, where the 
U.S. armed forces fought a war 
that ended with a Communist 
victory in 1975. 

All are presumed dead, but 
the U.S. military will not close 
the file on them until the cir- 
cumstances of their deaths have 
been proved and their remains 
found! Only 378 Americans 
have been fully accounted for 
since the end of the war. 

Mr. Gober, an assistant sec- 
retary of state, Winston Lord, 
and the deputy assistant secre- 
tary of defense for POW/MLA 
affairs, James Wold, received a 
U.S. military briefing on 
searches for MIA remains. 

They then held talks with a 
Vietnamese delegation led by 
Le Mai, deputy minister of for- 
eign affairs in charge of rela- 
tions with the United States. 

In an indication of the impor- 
tance that Hanoi attaches to the 
mission, the U.S. officials are to 
meet Do Mucd, the Communist 
Party general secretary and 
Vietnam’s most senior official 
before leaving Wednesday to 
continue an Asian tour. 

Mr. Clinton has said concrete 
progress on the MIA issue will 
help determine the pace of nor- 
malization of ties. 

He lifted an economic em- 
bargo against Hanoi last year 
and the two governments estab- 
lished formal relations in Janu- 
ary, setting up diplomatic liai- 
son offices in each capital 


Grachev Begins 
Visit to China 

The Associated Press 

BEIJING — Defense Minis- 
ter Pavel S. Grachev of Russia 
arrived here Monday for a five- 
day visit expected to strengthen 
military cooperation between 
Moscow and Beijing. 

The visit comes amid ten- 
sions between the two nations 
over the treatment of migrant 
workers and other issues along 
their Far Eastern border. 

General Grachev is leading a 
large contingent of Russia gen- 
erals, including the command- 
ers of the Pacific fleet, the air 
force and the Far East military 
district, the Xinhua news agen- 
cy report ed- 



New Fraud Allegations 
Taint Philippine Voting 

MANILA (AP) — Officials discovered more 
cases of possible vote fraud Monday, raising new 
doubts about die integrity of the national elec- 
tion last week. 

In the most serious irregularity, the Commis- 
sion on Elections that candidates bom both 
the coalition of President Fidel Ramos and the 

oF votes in Cavite Province, which borders 
Manila. 

The latest disclosure followed confirmation by 
the commission that up to 30,000 votes were 
added to the tr ials of three Ramos candidates in 
the Marcos family stronghold of northern Luzon 
Island. They were former Justice Secretary 
Franklin Druon; the former House speaker, Ra- 
mon Mitra, and a former representative, Juan 
Ponce Entile. Election commissioner Regalado 
Maambong called it “the worst case I have seen.” 

A Ramos spokesman, Honesto Isleta, denied 
that the administration was involved and said 
“the president would not tolerate it.” Mr. Ramos 
had described the May 8 elections as “dean and 
orderly” and said that the outcome showed the 
country was moving toward stable, honest gov- 
ernment after nearly 25 years of ramp ant corrup- 
ti on and unrest. 

Kashmir Curfew Is Eased 

SRINAGAR, India (Reuters) — Street pro- 
tests over the des traction of a r eve r ed Muslim 
<hrinft b egan subsiding on Monday as Indian 
authorities relaxed a 24-hour cuxfew across wide 
areas of Srinagar, Kashmir’s main city. 

Police sources reported that the level of unrest 
dropped during the day, as more than half the 
city won a respite from the round-the-clock cur- 
few that began Thursday. Shops began to open in 
areas of Srinagar, a city of 1 millio n, after the 
curfew was relaxed.. 

Hie curfew was imposed following the de- 
struction of the 15th century shrine to the patron 
saint of Kashmir, Sheikh Nooruddin Wall, and 
much of the surrounding town of Charar-i-shar- 


ief Tbe Indian Army, trying to put down a five- 
year-old insurgency by Muslim separatists, says 
the guemDas bunted die stamedown. The gner- 
riQas say the army was responsible. 

Snit Over a Dinner Date 

HONG KONG (AP) — A disputed dinner 
date marred the start of a weeHc^vm Monday 
bv a Chinese affiaaL hi g hlighting the 

r - ■ rhM#c« mlabons < 
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strains in British-Onnese relations over 

Kong. The visit by Ln Pint cmeff of Hong 
affairs, also was clouded by signs that he will 
scum Governor Chris Patten’s pleas for a mect- 
STMt. Lu refused to meet Mr. Piatten during his 
last visit, in 1994, and his appar ent ref usal to 
meet him this time was a ga i n interpreted as a 

^Mr. Lu was to spend most of his time with die 
Chinese-appointed body that is helping Beijing 

prepare for Hong Kong’s transition to Chinese 
rulcin 1997. Many observers also bad hoped that 
Mr. Lu would meet Mr. Patten or bis deputy, 
Anson Chan, to discuss problems related to die 
handover. 
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however, said she received no such invitation. 


For the Record 


At least 48 people tfed and doz en s were in- 
jured in a train crash in the southern Indian state 
of Tamil Nadu, the Press Tnist of India reported 
Monday. (Reuters) 

Tidal wares triggered by ae earthquake left one 
dead and two dozen injured around the 
rimer capital, DQi, officials reported Mon- 
day. (Reuters) 

A malaria epidemic has MM more than 150 
people in the past week is Bangladesh's north- 
eastern district of Sunamgasg, officials said 
Monday. (Reuters) 

Tamil rebels attacked an army pacrof Monday. 
lriTifng 13 soldiers urtd bringing the death tofl in 
the three days of fighting to 65, a military official 
in Colombo said. (AP) 



Srimgar residents watching activity an the street Monday as the curfew was eased. 

VOICES From Asia 


Gareth Evans, the Australian foreign minister, 
(hi a nndear test exploaon by China: “China and 
other uudear weapons states must come to terms 
with the imminent fact at a ban cm midear testing 
for all time and in all environments.” (AP) 
Kozo Igarashi, Japan’s chief government 
spokesman, on the arrest erf YoshUriro Inoue, the 


so-called infeOigence^ minister of the sect suspect- 
ed of involvement in the subway gas attack: "This 
is very good. He must know a kit." ( Reuters ) 

He XiaoyoDg, deputy general manager at 
Shanghai Sbenyin Securities: “The riskier the 
investment, the mote Chinese people want to 
invest in iL” (Bloomberg) 


A Star Is Bora at Atom Meeting 

Sri Lankan Wins Praise for Diplomatic Skills 

By Barbara Crossette 

New York Times Serrice 



UNITED NATIONS, New York — As a 
global conference on tbe future of the treaty 
Hanning the spread of midear weapons wound to 
a dose, there was consensus on more than ex- 
tending the accord indefinitely. 

Praise for the conference president, Jayantha 
Dhanapala of Sri Lanka, was even broader and 
certainly more enthusiastic. 

A diplomat mostly unknown outside the arms 
control world until he was elected to preside over 
this conference, Mr. Dhanapala, who is Sri Lan- 
ka’s ambassador to the United States, is now 
being mentioned as a possible future secretary- 
general of the United Nations. 

Ralph Earle, deputy director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and a U.S. 
delegate at this conference, called him 
“masterful.” 

George Bunn, one of the treaty’s original ne- 
gotiators in the 1960s and now a resident arms 
control expert at Stanford University, said that 
Mr. Dhanapala’s understanding of all positions 
made him outstanding as a diplomat. 

And his sense of humor, as he steered the huge 
conference through Middle Eastern mistrust and 
standoffs between nuclear powers and poor de- 
veloping nations, did not fail him. 

When the final, crucial session began nearly 
two hours late last Thursday, he stud, “I apolo- 
gize to tbe delegations for the delay in convening 
this meeting, but I assure you it was for very 
good reasons.’’ Consultations apart, he added, 
“We also commence a tittle after high noon to 
intensify the drama of the occasion.” 

A few minutes later, the conference shared its 
first laugh when he waited only a second between 
introducing a much-rewritten Middle fiwtwn 
resolution and declaring it adopted — before 
anyone could com template another change of 
mind. 

If there were any criticisms, they were heard in 
the final days, as old squabbles refused to play 
out and several delegates said Mr. Dhanapala 
would be too “soft” to bang the heads necessary 
to gain a consensus. Those who wanted tougher 
concessions from tbe nuclear weapons natio ns 
said he allowed proposals to be watered down 
too much. But tbe Americans liked him 

“He managed this conference brilliantly,” said 
Joseph Cirmcione, executive director of the 
Campaign for the Nonproliferation Treaty, a 
Washington coaKtion of independent arms con- 
trol research groups. 

“When the conference started, there were very 


consensus on the treaty’s indefinite extension 
said Mr. Giindane, whose group kept a da£ 
scorecard of delegates’ attitudes on the choic 
before them: whether to make the treaty perm 
nent, extend it for one fixed period or renew 
for a series of fixed periods. 

The delegates chose to extend it indefinite!) 

“Die State Department wanted a vote,” M 
CSrincione said. 

But Mr. Dhanapala, with long experience i 
arms control and in the diplomacy of develop*! 
nations, always wanted to avoid splitting tl 
conference publicly ami sending away a dutch < 
disaffected nations. 

In an interview in Washington before the cot 
ference, he said that mafrmg a decisi on on a 
issue as momentous astheNudear Nonprolife 
ation Treaty with a simple majority vote “woul 
expose us as a divided noose and not make tl 
treaty viable.” Disgruntled nations could be dai 
geroos, he said. 

By the time the conference ended, after foi 
weeks of almost nonstop bargaining, US. negot 
ators and diplomats were applauding Mr. Dbai 
apala for his ability to get the outcome Washing 
ton wanted with the fewest possible countxii 
alienated. 

^“^NOTth Korea, embroiled in a 


with die Uni ted States over the f utur e 

nndear energy program, refused to take par 
the final decision. The 174 other ref 

seated at the conference signed on to the cons 
sus with varying degrees of agreement. Thre* 
toe treaty’s 178 member nations did not s< 
delegati ons to the conferences 
^Mr- Dh a Tiapata , who was bom into his cos 
tn£s Buddhist Sinhalese majority on Dec. 
1938, was educated at Peradentya University 
Ceylon, as Sn Lanka was formerly known, 
Amencan University in Washington and 
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FOR THOSE 

SEEKING MORE THAN ONE DIMENSION 

TO TIME... 


A 'watch is just a watch, so long as it tells the tim e.” 
It s the kind of statement that makes us all the 
more determined to safeguard one of life’s irre- 
placeable pleasures — the multi-dimensional time 
of complicated watches. 

For more than 150 years we have been making time- 
pieces for men and women who see beyond ordi- 
nary time. Einstein owned a watch made by us fig 1 , 
so did Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Marie Curie and 
Charlotte Bronte. Each of them — whether scientist, 
musician or writer — had the rare gift of being able 
to exploit time as a creative element in their work. 

Today we are srill recognized as the only -watch- 
makers whose timepieces adequately convey a sense 
of outstanding personal achievement. We can rise to 
your greatest occasion with a total of 33 horological 
complications - far beyond the capabilities of any 
other watch maker. Our Calibre 89, the most compli- 
cated portable timepiece ever built fig. 2, expresses 
the full scope of time: astronomical time - £nom a 
star chart geared to the apparent movement of the 
heavens, to the times of sunrise and sunset; seasonal 
time, sidereal time and the equation of time fig. 3; 
long time in the 400-year cycle of the Gregorian 
calendar; short time with a split-seconds chrono- 
graph; the sound of time in a Grand Strike, chiming 
the hours and quarters, in passing, on a Westminster 
carillon; spiritual time in the date of Easter; and time 
that escapes gravity in the tourbillon escapement. 

If you find the Calibre 89 a little inconvenient for 

have . brought together 

• ’• • 

fig. 1: Einstein's daily 
inspiration. 


the more essential complications in a number of 
wrisrwarches. You can be assured that each represents 
the finest watchmaking in the world. 

You may find your most treasured possession in the 
handsome tonneau-shaped, perpetual-calendar watch 
fig. 4. The unique combination of a fly-back dates- 
hand showing the progression of the month, and a 
minute-repeater, is a refinement that took us about 
four years to develop. 

You will appreciate that there are no half measures 
in complicated watchmaking. We are building preci- 
sion timekeeping instruments that you will expect to 
perform faithfully for a century or more. In our 
self-winding, perpetual-calendar wrisrwarches fig. 5, 
our own design and superlative craftsmanship ensure 
that the calendar mechanism absorbs an infinitesimal 
amount of power as it smoothly changes the day, 
date and month, records the quarters of the day and 
the leap-year cycle. The moon-phase in our perpetual 
calendars is extremely precise, taking 122 years and 
45 days to accumulate the hardly discernible variation 
of a single day. 

Our perpetual-calendar and chronograph combination 
fig. 6 finds particular favour among collectors who 

enjoy the finer points 
of mechanical watch- 
making. Through 
the sapphire-crystal 
caseback, you can 
admire the exqui- 
site hand-finish 


of our movements and bring into play the precisely 
coordinated actions of the column-wheel, levers and 
gears fig 7. 

Impeccable workmanship is taken for granted by 
those who wear our watches. But if you choose one 
of the half-dozen or so slim, self-winding, perpetual- 
calendar repeaters fig. 8 that we complete each year, 
you can expect much more. We have encapsulated 
in our most sophisticated wrisrwatch the ancient and 
authentic sound of time. Celebrate a moment — 
any moment - by m akin g the mechanism ring the 
hours, quarters and minutes with the pure, clear 
resonance that only we have been able to achieve 
in a minute-repeater. 

Those who consider a watch is just a watch, so 
long as it tells the time, will be gratified to learn that 
in this elegant wrisrwatch fig. 9, time is told both 
by a minute-repeater and by an observatory-rated 
chronometer. In it moves the most ingenious com- 
pensation device known to horological engineering. 
The rotating tourbillon cage literally absolves the 
watch’s regulator from the laws of gravity - remov- 
ing one of the last obstacles to the final frontier 
of mechanical precision. 

But if you seek that extra dimension to time, to 
mark your achievement, to inspire your creativity or 
simply to enjoy sublime watchmaking, you will 
almost certainly wear one of our timepieces one day. 
You will then come to recognize the touch of the 
world’s finest watchmakers fig 10 , and know that 
the name on the dial can only be Patek Philippe. 
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fig. 8: Ref. 3974. The confidence 
of a smoothly functioning perpetual 
calendar, and the pleasure of 
hearing the time, combi 
of Patek Philippe's most 
sophisticated tcristwatches. 


meter. A tourbillon device 
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1 Ivory Coast Moves 


To Kill Off Crime 


j* Citizens Ask, Wlio Might Die 
In Planned Public Executions? 


By Howard W. French 

\gmr Yt*rk Times 


^ ,Ven- York Times Strict: 

Kj, ABIDJAN. Hon. Coast — 
jj e Shattering a stillness that had 
jje, been interrupted only by the 
scratch) strains of a Bob Mar- 
^ ley tune echoing from a distant 
bar. the Ivorian police moved 

S into the sprawling, moonlit 
maze of shacks that bordered a 
truck stop lo make their latest 
sirike against crime. 

' With their automatic weap- 
Afc on? at the ready, shouting os 
— they went, the officers managed 
within minutes to rouse every- 
one from sleeping cargo loaders 
sc* and mechanics to the women 
t” who serve them breakfast in 
boi- their ramshackle cafes at dawn, 
o** Despite countless protests of 
cte innocence, the police marched 


founding father of Ivory Coast 
F&ix HoupbouSt-Boignv. 

If Mr. Houphouet- Boigny 
was a dictator who held power 
for 33 years, he was widely be- 
loved for a smooth avuncular 
style that mixed firmness with 
generosity, marking a strong 
contrast with other African dic- 
tators of his generation. 

The death penalty has always 
been on the books in the Ivory 
Coast, but it was never applied 
by Mr. Houphoufit-Boigny. and 
few say they could imagine him 



Foes in Simpson Trial Irk Judge 

Ito Chides Defense lawyer and a Star Witness 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The judge in the O. J. 
Simpson trial snapped at the prosecution's star 
witness and a' defense attorney on Monday as 
another week of testimony about DNA tests 


allowing public executions. 
“Under Houphouet, we v. 


nuh off with their groggy quany : a 
£? single file of men. mostly immi- 


Mtn grants, who would later prove 
guilty of nothing more than 
failing to carry a residence card, 
cti Long-used tactics like these 
Tm have done little to blunt the rise 
of crime in West .Africa's most 
prosperous big city, where 
armed holdups have become an 
Atii almost daily occurrence. So. in 
the midst or an election year, 
“the authorities in Ivory Coast 
cm have introduced a new "tactic to 
their campaign against crime: 
cfn capital punishment. 

PM- “Everyone knows that .Afri- 
ca, cans fear death,*’ Justice Minis- 
t£-ier Faustin Kouame said in a 
5 ^ recent radio interview in which 
he announced that to increase 
5 the effect of the new law. some 
violent criminals would be exe- 
at- cu ted in public. 

Some Ivorians, wearied by 
ui crime, have expressed support 
to for public executions. But for 


y" many others, who either do not 


ck endorse the policy or harbor 
^ mixed feelings about it. the 
( 9 i measure has served to open a 
no searching debate about confi- 


[i.dence in the national leaders 


oa and the impartiality of justice in 
*®a country that only recently 
^emerged "from more than three 
wdecades of one-party rule. 

” For many Ivorians, particu- 
Nularly among the educated elite, 
.‘the newly announced death 
K^eaally, like. recent arrests of 
journalists for criticizing Presi- 
dent Henri Kohan-Bedie. re- 
DBflect a disturbing authoritarian 
TB reflex they, see in a leader who 
T hl7 months ago succeeded the 

C71 


“Under Houphouet, we were 
known as the country of peace 
and dialogue, and that is what 
set us apart.” said Jean Hya- 
cinthe. an electronics repair- 
man in the downtown Plateau 
district. “Once leaders try to 
prove themselves too hard, they 
can put us on a course that 
cannot be easily reversed. One 
day you wake up. and your 
coimtry is just as rough or rot- 
ten as Zaire or Nigeria.” 

For others, the anti-crime 
measures are merely the latest 
sign of a new cynicism creeping 
into public life as politicians 
who cut their teeth in the one- 
party era learn to manipulate 
issues as they brace for what are 
expected to" be the country’s 
first truly competitive national 
elections’ this fall. 

Describing public executions 
as “something out of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” Rene Degni Segui. a 
law professor who is president 
of the Ivorian Human Rights 
League, said. "The first ques- 
tion one must, ask is whether 
these measures were not taken 
for political reasons.” 

But for many ordinary citi- 
zens, before questions of "moral 
principle or political style come 
practical concerns over the fair- 
ness of their country’s institu- 
tions. from the police to the 
upper reaches of government. 

Everyone from a traffic cop 
to a cabinet mini ster here is 
suspected of being subject to 
persuasion through the well- 
placed “gift,” or bribe. 

“The really bad bandits, the 
ones who are supposed to be 
doing 20 years in prison, always 
find their way oul” said Faiis- 
tine Kraidy. 29. a homemaker. 

The flip side of letting the 
guilty go unpunished, many 
say, is the fear that the innocent 
will sometimes be found guilty. 
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Superior Court Judge Lance A. I to, who has 
become testy over the nastiness and sluggish 
pace of the trial, barked, “Wait, wait, wait, wait, 
wait!” during the cross-examination of Robin 
Cotton, a scientist, by Peter Neufeld. an attorney 
on Mr. Simpson's defense team. 

“First of all, you can’t talk at the same time.” 
Judge Ito said. “Secondly, when I say wait, 
everybody stops, including you. Dr. Cotton, in- 
cluding you. Mr. Neufeld. You can't argue with 
the witness and with the answer that she’s given. 
You get to ask questions, you get to give answers, 
doctor. Proceed.” : 

Last week, in a previous flash of frustration, 
the judge fined Mr. Neufeld and a prosecutor. 
George Clark e, $250 each for making improper 
statements in front of the jury. 

Die trial week began Monday on a friendly 
note, with the judge and Mr. Neufeld congratu- 
lating a juror who caught a foul ball during a 
weekend outing to a Los Angeles Dodgers game. 

The mood quickly soured, however, when Mr. 
Neufeld and Dr. Cotton started talking over each 
other d uring questioning about DNA test results 
on a blood stain found on the steering wheel of 
Mr. Simpson's Bronco. The defense contends 
that some unknown person contributed to the 
stain. 


Judge Ito has repeatedly warned both sides in 
the trial not to talk at the same ume becanseit 
makes it difficult for the court reporter to weak. 

The incident occurred as Mr. Simpson's de- 
fense team pressed a two-pronged attack on 
cri tical DNA evidence: challenging the odds of 
gwi(>rir. matches and arguing that the odds are 
meaningless anyway because the evidence had 
been tampered with. 

Dr. Cotton has testified it was all but certain 
that Mr. Simpson’s blood was found at the crime 
scene. Whether it was left there by Mr. Simpson, 
however, is a key issue for the defense. 

Mr. Simpson’s attorneys have suggested that 
blood swatches were switched in the lab through 
error or malice, and that some mysterious person 
rubbed the blood of Mr. Simpson and Nicole 
Brown Simpson on the steering wheel of 'his 
Bronco. 

Mr. Simpson, a former football star and actor, 
has pleaded not guilty to murdering Mrs. Simp- 
son and her friend Ronald L. Goldman. 


Mr. Neufeld has said he expected to finish 
questioning Dr. Cotton quickly. Legal analysts 
gri d that the less time he spends questioning her 
the better. 


“He’s letting the prosecution’s best witness 
stay up there longer and longer,” said Laurie 
Levenson, a law professor at Loyola University. 
“Just because the witness testified for three days, 
doesn't mean she has to be cross-exanuned for 
three days ” 
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Saudis Close Foreign Schools 



Cmckdown Is Laid to Religious Police 




Nui Himlt-'Tbe Amdcuio! Pres 

Arabs protesting Monday the seizure by Israel of land on which they live in a tent city. 


Peres Vows Not to Bend to UN 


Compiled bp (hr Sutff From Dispatches 

■ JERUSALEM — Foreign Minister Shi- 
mon Peres, vowing to stand firm over land 
confiscation, said Monday that Arab states 
and Palestinians must learn to resolve dis- 
putes with Israel through dialogue rather than 
international pressure. 

Speaking ahead of a UN Security Council 
debate on Israeli plans to confiscate land in 
Arab East Jerusalem, Mr. Peres said that if 
Israel bowed to the council or the Arab 
League, the peace process would stop because 
protests would supplant negotiations. 

“Israel cannot capitulate before the Arab 
League and the Security Council,'' he told 
Israel Radio. .d . ... 

The Arab League is considering, holding a 
summit meeting on the planned seizure of 54 
hectares (134 acres! to build housing. ^mostly 
for Jews, and an Israeli police station. 


Israel’s cabinet reaffirmed the confiscation 
Sunday but, faced with mounting Arab fury, 
said it had no intention of taking any more 
land in East Jerusalem for housing. 

Arab states on Monday rejected the pledge 
to refrain from confiscating more Palestinian- 
owned land in Jerusalem, saying the 54-hecl- 
are seizure already had damaged peace ef- 
forts. 


But Jordan, which signed a peace treaty 
with Israel in October, called the pledge from 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin “a step in the 
right direction.” 

The secretary-general of the Arab League. 
Esmat Abdel- Meguid said Monday in Cairo. 
“The confiscation of Palestinian land has 
stirred stormy reaction in the Arab world, and 
we cannot remain silent on such measures ” 
(Reuters, AP ) 


The Associated Press 

RIYADH — Saudi Arabian 
authorities have shut down 
more than 30 schools run by 
foreign missions in Riyadh, ap- 
parently because they were vio- 
lating local laws, diplomats said 
Monday. 

Some diplomats said they 
were waiting to hear from the 
Education Ministry on what 
terms the schools would be al- 
lowed to reopen. 

The diplomats said some 
10,000 expatriate children had 
bemi affected by the closures 
and many foreigners were plan- 
ning to send their families 
home. 

Work resumed in Saudi Ara- 
bia on Monday after a long 
holiday for the Muslim Feast of 
Sacrifice, which follows the an- 
nual pilgrimage, or Hajjj. to 
Mecca, Islam's holiest shrine. 

Hardest hit among the expa- 
triate community were Indians, 
whose mission runs a school 
that has more than 5,000 stu- 
dents. Jt was supposed to re- 
open Monday but a notice on 


the front gates said it would be 
shut indefinitely. 

The school problem surfaced 
late last month when most Afri- 
can embassies started giving 
diplomatic cover, to Pakistani 
expatriates to run institutions 
on their behalf. 

The schools enrolled children 
of other nationalities from 
among the nearly 5 millio n ex- 
patriates living in. Saudi Arabia 
and were being run on a com- 
mercial basis. 

According to Education 
Ministry regulations, no embas- 
sy school can run classes be- 
yond the ninth grade. Regula- 
tions also stipulate that classes 
should be completely segregat- 
ed between boys and girls and 
that students should be taught 
Arabic and Islamic studies. 

The schools are not allowed 
to enroll Saudi or other Muslim 
children. However, nttnyof the 
Asian and-AfncaxrdriktattMte 
Muslim,- but they include Chris- - 
dans among the Filipinos, Indi- 
ans and Sri Lankans. 

None of the schools had com- 
plied with these regulations in 


recent years, but until now the 
authorities had not cracked 
down. 

The African and Asian 
schools had applied to operate 
under the Saudi Arabian Inter- 
national School system, Hce the 
American and British institu- 
tions. But the ministry never 
iesxmded. diplomats said. 

They believe the issue may 
have snowballed because of the 
involvement of the religious po- 
lice, who believed that anti-ls- 
lantic activities were being con- 
ducted in the diplomatic 
schools, including proselytiz- 
ing, whidm banned m the con- 
servative Isbmtic kingdom. 

Hie problem seems to be 
confined to the foreign schools 
in Riyadh. No embassy-run in- 
stitution in either Jidda, cm the 
west coast, or the Easton Prov- 
ince on the Gulf, where lame 
numbers iof expatriates wo& 
has b«ti etoced. 

Riyadh is is the heart bfntt-- 
di Arabia aid hasra targeadm- 
ber of the nfigpms pa&cc; of 
mttttmva, who .enfaroe Saudi 
Arabia’s Islamic law. 
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GERMANY: Greens to the Fore BLASTrCW Unnerves Neighbors VIRUS; 


PARIS — President- 
elect Jacques Chirac will 
meet with Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl on Thursday in 
the eastern French city - of 
Strasbourg in a first foreign 
policy act symbolizing fits 
commitment to French- 
German partnership. 

Several sources said the 
two leaders would meet in 
the border city just a day 
after the conservative Mr. 
Chirac takes over from the 
outgoing Socialist presi- 
dent, Francis Mitterrand. 

Mr. Chirac knows Mr. 
Kohl well from previous 
government and party con- 
tacts. 

There was no immediate 
official confirmation of the 
Strasbourg meeting, but a 
source dose to Mr. Chirac 
said: “Indeed, President 
Chirac's first gesture will be 
to talk with Chancellor 
Kohl as soon as possible 
after taking office." 
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Continued from Page 1 

Social Democrats — have been 
wary of coalition with the left- 
leaning Greens, viewed by tra- 
ditionalists as political loose 
cannons whose foreign policy, 
rooted in their one-lime paci- 
fism, favors a broad and vague 
European security arrangement 
over Bonn's longtime commit- 
ment to NATO. 

The Greens' political plat- 
form, moreover, is based on the 
idea of levying special taxes to 
finance an ecologically sound 
reform or industry and trans- 
port based on conservation and 
new technology. The taxes 
would be raised on energy, fuel 
and waste disposal. 

Since the Greens shed their 
radical wing in an internal pow- 
er-struggle in 1991. however, 
the party, in alliance with a for- 
mer East German pro-democ- 
racy group called Alliance 90, 
has cultivated a less radical im- 




Mi dud Urban- Roncx. 


Mr. Kinke! commenting Monday on die failure of his Free 
Democrats to win any seats in the two state legislatures. 


SCANDALS: Corruption Retakes Spotlight in France 


Continued from Page 1 


dency, was given six more 
Months in jail than the prosecu- 
tion had asked for at the end of 
pis trial two months ago in the 
lorthem city of Valenciennes. 


The charge was that Mr. Ta- 
[iie had offered bribes to play- 
re of the Valenciennes soccer 
earn to take it easy in a match 

S i years ago against the team 
owned, Olympiaue de Mar- 
ie, so that his players could 

S ave their energies for a cham- 
pionship match the following 
.eek. 


The forma: general manager 
4 Olympique Marseille, Jean- 
Merre B6raes. received a two- 
ear suspended sentence and a 
.5.000 franc fine after admit- 
ing that he had offered bribes 
t the gam e at the express or- 
lers of Mr. Tapie. who denied 
«ing at the game in question. 


He was 160 kilometers (100 
miles) away in Paris talking 
with a Socialist legislator and 
his aide, Mr. Tapie insisted at 
first. But after the lawmaker’s 
aide broke down on the stand 
and said that, counter to her 
earlier testimony, she and her 
boss had never seen Mr. Tapie 
in Paris that day, the former 
housing minister confessed, “I 
lied, but I lied in good faith.” 

Mr. Tapie's lawyers have un- 
til May 26 to appeal. He was 
declared bankrupt in December 
after facing other charges of 
embezzlement and tax evasion. 

“Now that they know they 
are immune, they are capable of 
anything,” Mr. Tapie said of his 
judges on Monday, but he did 
not- reveal whether he would 
fight the sentence. 

Mr. Chirac and Lionel Jo- 
spin. his Socialist opponent in 
the presidential elections this 
spring, both pledged to main- 


tain the independence of the 
French judiciary, whose investi- 
gations uncovered the illicit 
ways all French political parties 
had used for decades to come 
up with money, in the absence 
of a law regulating party fi- 
nances. 


Ex-BJood Bank Grief Free 


Michel Garretta, the former 
head of France’s national blood 
bank, who was jailed for dis- 
tributing AIDS- tain ted blood 
products, has been released on 
parole. Reuters reported Mon- 
day from Paris, quoting a 
spokeswoman for La Sante 
prison. 

Mr. Garretta was freed auto- 
matically for good behavior af- 
ter serving 30 months, more 
than half his four-year sentence 
imposed in 1992 for fraud and 
criminal negligence in the coun- 
try’s worst modern public 
health scandal. 


age. 

In a land where householders 
use three different kinds of col- 
or-coded garbage bins to help 
recycling and dispose of glass in 
three different containers, de- 
pending on the color of the 
glass, the advance of an envi- 
ronmentalist party is barely 
surprising 

While the Greens movement 
began on the fringes of politics, 
it is reckoned now to co mman d 
a solid constituency depicted in 
various opinion surveys as 
young, wealthy and educated, 
with a higher proportion of 
women supporters than men. 

The danger for the Free 
Democrats now is that their di- 
sastrous showing in local polls 
will enervate the party, under- 
mine its leadership and leave it 
in a poor position at the next 
national elections in ihree 
years’ time. That, according to 
some analysts, would give the 
Greens powerful influence as 
. Germany's third national party. 

“This was an earthquake of 
federal dimensions.” said Rei- 
ner Priggen, a Greens politician 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, re- 
flecting the argument that the 
trend toward the Greens cannot 
be ignored by the governing co- 
alition in Bonn. 

An influential newspaper. 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung. said 


Monday that the vote showed 
that Germans as a whole want- 
ed a “red-green coalition,” or 
alliance of Social Democrats 
and Greens. 

Since national elections in 
October, Chancellor Kohl's co- 
alition with the Free Democrats 
has survived with only a 10-seat 
majority in the 672-member 
Bundestag. Even then, the 
Greens secured 49 seats com- 
pared with the Free Democrats’ 
47 seats. 

The Free Democrats’ chair- 
man, Klaus Kinkel, who is also 
Germany’s foreign minister, 
sought Monday dismiss talk 
that his leadership was under 
threat, declaring: “I have never 
considered resigning.” 

The provisional official re- 
sults showed that the Social 
Democrats’ share of the vote in 
North Rhine-Westphalia had 
slipped from 50 percent to 46 
percent. Mr. Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats increased their 
share from 36.7 percent to 37.7 
percenL 

The Free Democrats got 4 
percent, down from 5.8 percent 
m 1990. 

The voting in Bremen fol- 
lowed a simil ar pattern. 


Continued from Page 1 


China has soared. The timing of 
other nuclear tests by China has 
also irked other nations. In 
June, just two weeks after Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton renewed Chi- 
na's preferential trade status 
last year, China conducted a 
nuclear test 

The last test explosion was 
carried out Oct. 7. 

The only nuclear powers per- 
mitted under the just-signed 
United Nations treaty would be 
the United States, Russian, 
France, Britain and China. Ka- 
zakhstan is in the process of 
dismantling its nuclear arsenaL 

Other cations, such as India, 
South Africa and Israel, have 
nuclear weapons capability but 
do not admit to possessing nu- 
clear weapons. China is be- 
lieved to have the smallest arse- 
nal of the declared nuclear 
powers, with 250 to 300 war- 
heads. 

■ India Denounces Treaty 

India, which has an extensive 
nuclear program that is not 
open to international inspec- 
tions, emphatically rejectee! the 
renewed Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, denouncing Mon- 


day it as “perpetuating unclear 
discrimination,” Die New York 
Times reported from New Del- 
hi. 


Death ToURismg 


“Essentially, the indefinite 
extension of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty means that the in- 
ternational community has ac- 


cepted the institutionalization 
of nuclear double standards.” 


of nuclear double standards,” 
an Indian government spokes- 
man said. “This is conferring 
legitimacy on these double 
standards.” 


India wants all nuclear weap- 
ons to be destroyed and all na- 
tions with nuclear capability, 
such as the United States, Rus- 
sia and Britain, to give up their 
arsenals. 


Poachers in Zimbabwe 
Trim to Killing lions 

Agcnce France- Prase 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — 
Poachers in Zimbabwe killed at 
least 32 lions during the last 
year in a northern tourism dis- 
trict popular for its wildlife, 
The Herald newspaper reported 
Monday. 


Coatmdfaoafefel 

Kinshasa has rem/escod road- 
blocks on the main . highway 
from the Ebola outbreak 'Zone 
and designated hospitable iso- 
late anyone who becomes rick. 

The WHO message had been 
that basic precaution* inch as 
making medical personae! wear 
gowns, gloves and p rotect i ve 
shoes — should contam the out- 
break, but h appc a rw T te have 
underestimated the number of, 
infections that oc cult e d before 
the epidemic hit the headlines a 
week ago. 

The virus, for which tfaete is 
no vaccine or core, is spread 
through close contact with 
blood or bodily fluids and jtiHs 
by causing uncontrollable 
bleeding. As many as 9 oof of 
10 people who contract the dis- 
ease die. 


Doctors in Zair e say t^u be* 
cause of the size of KDctfii, > 5Q0 
k il om et e rs (300 nuks) fromfhe 
capital, the outbreak, could 
prove more serious tfiaria 1976 
epidemic that killed several 
hundred people in a village in 
northern Zaire. 


RWANDA: Hutu Used Rape as ‘Systematic’ Weapon 
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Continued from Page 1 
fear in a region hard-hit by 
AIDS is of having been infected 
with HIV, which causes the dis- 
ease. 

A survey in Kigali and sever- 
al other prefectures by the Min- 
istry of Family and Women’s 
Affairs estimated that between 
April 1994 and April JO, 1995, 
more than 15,700 women and 
girls between 13 and 65 years 
old were raped: more than 
1,200 gave birth, and 52200 had 
abortions. The ministry also 
counted more than 10,000 preg- 
nancies. but it was not able to 
track those women during the 
pregnancy or ascertain what 
they had done with the babies. 

In the ethnically charged at- 
mosphere of Rwanda, where 
government officials say that 
there are 250,000 widows and 
300.000 orphans or unaccom- 
panied children, the future of 
these half-Hutu half-Tutsi in- 
fants is uncertain. To maintain 
their anonymity, the Rwandan 
government classifies them as 
“genocide orphans” and places 
them in orphanages. 

According to a report, “Rape 
as a Weapon of War in Rwan- 
da,” financed by the French re- 
lief agency Doctors Without 


Borders, rape was “systematic, 
arbitrary, planned and used as a 
weapon of ethnic cleansing to 
destroy community ties.” It 
said, “The scope of rape in 
Rwanda defies imagination. 
From our sources, it appears 
that every adult woman and ev- 
ery adolescent grri spared from 
a massacre by militias was then 
raped.” 

Women were either gang- 
raped and then abandoned by 
the militias or taken by the mili- 
tias and Hutu military as prizes 
of war. Many of these women 
were taken to Zaire last July as 
the Tutsi rebel army won con- 
troL Now, like Marie-Chan tal, 
who made her way mostly on 
Tool from Zaire to Burundi to 
Kigali, many have come home. 

For the moment, there is no 


lems. They have little money 
and no jobs. Marry suffer from 
obstetric and gynecological 
problems. Many are young girls 
who would like to go back 4o 
school but cannot afford to if 
they keep their children. Adop- 
tion by foreigners is not allowed 
by the government, officials 
said. 

“We have hundreds of thou- 
sands of orphans,” said Alcrisea 
“ 3 rumbe, minister of women’s 
affairs. “Adoption to the out- 
side means you are looting an 
entire population. The solution 
nasto be from inside Rwanda.” 

The future of the infants is 
grim. In an orphanage in west- 
ern Rwanda, four teenage rape 

Victims Whn ora /vn-I .1 “K*' 


In Kinshasa, the Neal th Min- 
istry ordered foreign journalists 
and TV crews who visited 
wit to report to a dime in the 
capital to start 28 days in quar- 
an tine. 


At least 23 foragajounalisis 
who went to Kikwit on Sunday 
were detained by' Zairikn sol- 
diers at Kwishum airport for 
more than an hour on their re- 
turn. 


A senior WHO official. Dr 
Giorgio Torrigiani, said the 
maximum incubation period 
for the virus, which kills 
through massive hemorrhaging 
of body tissue, was thoughTto 
be three weeks. 


official program to help them or 
their children. Although it is 
strapped for cash, the Rwandan 
government has begun by con- 
ducting surveys to help doctors 
and civil administrators deal 
with the problem. But no inter- 
national relief agencies have 

provided direct assistance to 

the victims, said Odette Mur- 
ara, chief administrator at the 
Ministry of Women’s Affairs. 
The women face many prob- 


- . tope 

victims, who are orphans them- 
selves, have decided to keep 
then babies. For the safety of 
the mother and child, secrecy is 
very important, said Sister Mar 
ne, a Rwandan nun who runs 
the orphanage. The girls said 
that no one else knows they 
were raped and that they will 

_^t - thdr fathere 

were Jaded m ethnic violence. 

Life in the orphanages is dif- 
ficult. Sister Mariettas only 
^ze, riw, and flour to feed the 

v c S drB0 herc - of which 
about 70 percent are orphans 


Another World Health Orga- 
nization spokesman, Thomson 
Prentice, said the possible 
spread of the disease to Kinsha- 
sa would not represent an accel- 
eration of the epid emic. 

^It would not be a great Sur- 
prise if one case or mQreif&$n 
one.case occurred m Kinshasa^ 
hesaid. 

tioual Federation of the R»d 


t®s, said that given dm dBapi* 
“*** of hosmtafc’inS* 
Sjgj fhevims could, pose 
scriou s problems. 

(Renters; &P) 
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manufacturer, said he shot the man in self- 
ueiense, and in any event he claimed immunity 
prosecution as a member of PariiamenL 
what seemed a revenge frilling , Mr. 

Korocnkm was kidnapped and shot through the 
™* ® February. Russian newspapers por- 
***£& tt as a mafia-style execution. 

The resulting open seat was a dubious prize; 
roc winner will save only until December, when 
new ejections are scheduled. Nonetheless, the 
chance to win a seat in the Duma drew 11 
candidates, most of whom do not live in the 
roslncL Perhaps a third of the 525,000 possible 
voters turned up to cast ballots. 


ilTJT , * “JK W WOl WUiUU. 

more," wl «* a democrat is any : n ? l ° rious candidate was Al«tei Ve- 
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lower house of Parliament, lulled a local busi 
nessman last year. Mr. SkSkLT & 


counter! eatmg and extortion. He has a fondness 
ra founding political parties whose emblems 
bear a swastika and a profile of Hitler. 

Early tins year, be threatened on national 
television to IdU Sago A. Kovalev, the human- 
nghts commissioner, for criticizing the Kremlin’s 
war m Chechnya. In the resulting uproar, Mr. 
Vedenkm was arrested and charged with threat- 
ening murder. Then he declared his candidacy 


for the Duma — a job, political analysts noted, 
that would give him immunity from prosecution. 

If Mr. Vedenkin was the Beast of the race, its 
Beauty was Yelena Mavrodi. 24. a svelte former 
model and the wife of a famous Moscow specula- 
tor. Sergei Mavrodi caused an uproar last sum- 
mer when the huge investment fund he headed 
went belly up. bankrupting millions of Russians. 

Officials called him a swindler and under 
threat of prosecution, Mr. Mavrodi ran for the 
Duma — for another seat left vacant bv a law- 
maker’s murder. He won, thereby gaining 
immuni ty. 

It was rare, but when Yelena Mavrodi ap- 
peared in public, wrapped in mink and trans- 
ported by a white Mercedes Benz, she was 
flanked by bodyguards and a spiritual adviser. 

Then there was Lieutenant Colonel Stanislav 
Terekhov, a militant nationalist and anti-Semite 
who led an assault in connection with the rightist 


uprising against President Boris N. Yeltsin in 
Oct - * - " * nn "' ” 


_ ctober 1993. He was jailed and investigated for 
the death of a bystander killed by a stray bullet. 

The other candidates included Vaiemin Mioa- 
kov, a top deputy of the nationalist politician 


Vladimir V. Zhirinovsky, and a couple of lesser 
known extremists of nationalist and Communist 
persuasion who favored dosing down the free 
press, reconstituting the Russian empire and 
cracking down on criminals and homosexuals. 

Perhaps the only local contender who ap- 
peared to have some support was Nikolai Lopuk- 
hov. 25, the owner of a consumer goods store. 
His campaign technique was concrete: he offered 
to give away 20 televisions and a car to winners 
of a lottery open to anyone who voted. 

In the end, however, the winner was Gherman 
Titov, a former cosmonaut who was the first 
person to fly in space for more than 24 hours. 
General Titov, who was named a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, made a two-day space flight in 
August 1961, less than four months after Yuri 
Gagarin became the first human in space. 

General Titov, 60. running as an independent, 
won only 8.5 percent of the approximately 
229,000 votes cast, but that proved enough. The 
electoral commission said Monday that he fin- 
ished ahead of Mikhail Gubermaii, the director 
of a textile company, and that Yelena Mavrodi 
was third. 
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Belarus 
Votes for 
Closer Ties 
To Moscow 


By Margaret Shapiro 

Wminrtgton Post Service 


MOSCOW — Voters in the 
forma Soviet republic of Be- 
lanis, which halfheartedly 
claimed its independence with 
tiie collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991, have signaled a strong 
desire to return to Moscow’s 
orbit. 

Officials in Minsk the Be- 
larus capital, said Monday that 

82 percent of the voters backed 
a referendum question Sunday 
put forward by President Alex- 
ander L ukashenko to rights 
economic ties to Russia, while 

83 percent supported restoring 
Russian as an official lan guage . 
along with Belarussian. 

Mi. Lukashenko, a forma 
state collective farm director, 
said he would use voter approv- 
al of the referendmns as a man- 
date to move toward political 
reintegration with Russia. 

Voters also overwh elmi n g t y 
approved a referendum ques- 
tion that would restore symbols 
similar to those used in the Bo-, 
viet era. Elections were held £qb* 
a new Parliament as weQ but 
only a handful of raqes .were 
decided Sunday because "most 
people only voted fra- the refer- 
endum questions. 

Across the forma Soviet 
Union, a nostalgia for the sta- 
bility of the Soviet era is grow- 
ing, fueled by nearly four years 
of economic and political un- 
certainties. 

Nowhere is that nostalgia 
stronger than in Belarus, which 
unlike many former Soviet re- 
publics had never, until 1991, 
been an independent nation. 

After the Soviet collapse, Be- 
larus went through a brief peri- 
od of pro-independence and 
pro-democracy euphoria as in 
many forma republics. But 
that period vanished swiftly as 
the reality of severed links with 
Moscow and the economic cha- 
os it unleashed hit The country 
has barely moved forward on 
frec-market reforms. 

Mr. Lukashenko was elected 
president in 1994, promising 
rapid economic reintegration 
with Russia, an end to price 
increases and a halt to fledgling 
efforts at privatization. He had 
demanded Sunday’s referen- 
dinns, which also included^ a 
proposal that would allow turn 
to dissolve Parliament if it vio- 
lated the constitution. 



Croatian Serb Sees 
Gain in Army’s Loss 

It Rules Out Talks, He Says 


By John Pomfret 

Washington Patti Service 


KNIN, Croatia — Milan 
Martic. president of a self-de- 
clared Serbian republic in Cro- 
atia. says that Zagreb's recent 
success in recapturing territory 
from the separatist Sabs will 
ultimately help nationalists like 
himself fight off moderates in 
his government who believe in 
negotiation. 

M It can only enlighten Lhe 
Sabs who had hoped we could 
make deals with the Croats,” he 
said. “Now we know the only 
option is to have our own 
state." 


Enric F. Marti/ Agcncr France- Pro 

A Sarajevan clearing land near where a woman was killed earlier Monday by snipers. 


Peacekeepers Ordered to Stay Low 


.Raten 


SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina — United Nations 
troops in Sarajevo have beat 
ordered not to risk casualties in 
dashes with Bosnia’s waning 
sides while UN chiefs review 
the mission's future, peacekeep- 
ing sources said Monday. 

They said that Major Gener- 
al Hervfc Gobilliard. the French 
c omman der of the UN force in 
the city, had told his officers: “1 
don't want to accept any more 
4^ ^unities . Under no circum- 


stances will we engage either 
warring party” in any way that 


Unprovoked attacks in 
jevo have resulted in the killing 
of one Ukrainian and two 
French soldiers. 

The shootings, growing Ser- 
bian restrictions on UN opera- 
tions in the city and a refusal by 
the UN mission chief, Yasusrn 
Akashi, to enlist NATO help 
prompted mili tary commanders 
to d eman d a review of their 
mandate. 


UN sources said recommen- 
dations for change were under 
discussion and would be sent to 
the Senuity Council lata this 
week. Until a new mandate is 
announced, the mainly French 
UN force in the Bosnian capital 
apparently will do nothing to 
cause a confrontation. 


The French have stopped try- 
ing to prevent the rebel Sabs 
from removing weapons that 
have been impounded in UN 
arms dumps. 


A weekend interview with 
Mr. Martic, the leader of the so- 
called republic of Krajina, and 
comments by Croatian Sabs in 
Knin, the self-declared capital 
of that region, illustrate how 
shocked the Sabs were to lose a 
major battle, their first big de- 
feat for Serbs since Yugosla- 
via’s wars of secession began in 
1991. 

“We have no future," said 
one woman, who reported that 
many better-educated Croatian 
Sabs had left Knin for Bel- 
grade since the Croatian attack 
was begun May I. 

“This place has always been 
grim," said a senior Canadian 
United Nations peacekeeper, 
describing the desolate town 
that for centuries has been an 
outpost for the Venetian, Napo- 
leonic and Ottoman empires, 
“but now they’re even grimmer 
than grim.” 

Breakaway Krajina was 
formed by rebel Seibs out of 
three chunks of Croatian terri- 
tory. A major part is a barren 
collection of rocks and arid val- 
leys inland from Croatia’s Adri- 
atic coast, another is an oil-rich 
patch bordering Serbia, and the 
third a 200- square-mile (5 16- 
square-kilometer) triangle in 
north-central Croatia. Together 
the three pieces constituted 27 
percent of Croatia. 

But 7,200 Croatian Army 
regulars, backed by tanks, fight- 
er planes and artillery, recap- 
tured the smallest chunk, reduc- 
ing the Serbian-held area to 24 
percent, in only two days. 

Mr. Martic responded to this 
trouncing by ordering an attack 


Western Europe Looks to Southern Flank 


“The president is very 
pleased that bis policies coin- 
cide with the view of the peo- 
ple," said Vladimir Zatulin, a 
spokesman for the president 
TIc will make public bis plans 
for the future very soon.” 


Compiled by Ov Staff Front Dispatches 

LISBON — Member states 
of the Western European 
Union agreed Monday to give 
the body some military muscle, 
but failed to mask differences 
ova the future shape of Euro- 
pean security. 


to create a common European 
security architecture. 


Body of U.S. Aide 
In Chechnya Is 
Believed Found 


Hew York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — TJe body erfa 
man reported to be Frederick 
C. Cuny, the American disaster 
relief expert who disappeared 
last month while 
gency mission to Chechnya, 
was been found m a vflLag 
south of Grozny, officials said 
Monday. 


The organization, which is 
seen by some as a future de- 
fense wing of the European 
Union, endorsed a plan to cre- 
ate a group to coordinate mili- 
tary operations in the Mediter- 
ranean, a situation center and 
an intelligence wing. 


The issue promises to domi- 
nate a review next year of the 
course of European integration 
in the wake of the Maastricht 
treaty, a review that is shaping 
up as a battle between advo- 
cates and opponents of a more 
federal Europe. 


available to NATO and were 
not to be used by non-WEU 
members. 


But a debate ova earmarking 
troops for WEU operations and 
paying for improving the orga- 
nization’s structure revealed 
sharp differences ova the effort 


France, Italy, Portugal and 
Spain agreed to create two new 
military fences for the WEU. 
The units would coordinate 
land and sea operations on Eu- 
rope's southern flank. 


A final statement noted that 
the forces “would be answer- 
able to WEU” but could be 
“likewise employed in the 
framework of NATO, so as to 
strengthen the European pillar 
of the alliance.” 

Britain and several other Eu- 
ropean members of NATO, 


stressing the cost of defense to 
national budgets, are adamant 
that any future European secu- 
rity mechanisms complement 
NATO activities. 

The plan addresses concerns 
in the southern states of the 
European Union about die in- 
stability posed by Islamic fun- 
damentalism in North Africa, 
notably in Algeria. 

(Reuters. AFP ) 


Britain declined to agree to 
the plan until the text was 
changed to make it clear that 
the forces would also be made 


There has beat no official 
confirmation 

that of the 6-foot-6-inch <1.98- 
meter) Mr. Cuny and ^{ng 
not be for several days, U^- 

anyone else. 

% The body, discovered by boys 
in a settlement near Lbetown o 
Shall, had two b^et holes “ 
the head. The bodywdlbct^ 

en to Ingushetia, which bora 
Qechnya, on Tuesday so that it 
nan be identified. 
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on Zagreb with Orkan rockets. 
Among the targets hit were the 
Zagreb Children’s Hospital and 
a rehearsal hall near the nation- 
al theater, where a foreign ballet 
troupe was practicing The at- 
tacks ova two days killed six 
people and wounded 200, in- 
cluding 21 dancers. 

In the interview, Mr. Manic. 
41, a forma traffic policeman, 
said he felt justified in ordering 
the rocketing because he was 
aiming at military installations. 

“I am very sorry if civilian 
targets were hit because our aim 
was to hit military targets.” he 
said. 

“But this was only a warn- 
ing,” Mr. Manic insisted. "If 
something happens in the fu- 
ture, we will not only hit mili- 
tary targets with our rockets but 
launch infantry attacks at 
towns that were Serbian before 
— like Kariovac and Osijek.” 
two important Croatian cities. 

In addition, he stressed that 
the Orkan attack was a mild 
response to the invasion. His 
forces also possess a more pow- 
erful weapons system, known as 
Luna, a smaller version of the 
Scud missile system used by 
Iraq during the Golf War. 

In the interview, Mr. Martic 
ruled out any more direct talks 
with Zagreb unless it gave tip 
the recently recaptured enclave. 
He also rejected the deploy- 
ment of United Nations troops 
on the border of his territory 
with Serbia and Serbian- held 
Bosnia. 

UN military officers have 
predicted an offensive by Cro- 
atian and Bosnian Sabs to wid- 
en a corridor around the Bosni- 
an Serbian-controlled town of 
Brcko, which both groups of 
Serbs rely on for supplies from 
rump Yugoslavia, which con- 
sists of Serbia and Montenegro. 


EU and Morocco OpenFish Talks 


Italy Concedes Immigrant Problem 

ROME — Defense Minister Domenico Cord one, respond- 
ing to German criticism, said Monday that Italy was having 
problems stopping illegal immigrants entering Europe along 
its eastern shores. 

He was quoted by Italian news agencies as saying at a 
Western European Union meeting in Lisbon, "We cannot 
deny that there is a problem with our borders being violated." 
The German interior minista, Manfred K anther, told a 
newspaper that Italy was disregarding the spirit of the Schen- 
gen accord by letting hundreds of illegal immigrants into the 
European Union daily. 

Mr. Corcione said the Interior Ministry’s request for troops 
to help local police patrol the southeastern Adriatic coast 
"confirms the problem exists.” About 700 troops arrived in 
the southern Puglia region Wednesday to help stop a steady 
stream of Albanians, Turkish Kurds and refugees from the 
forma Yugoslavia who have been entering Italy in small 
boats from Albania. I i Reuters) 


Extension Is Urged on EU Parley 


LONDON — A planned 1996 conference on the shape of 
the European Union should be extended by one or two vears 
to allow difficult issues to be thrashed out fully, the European 
Policy Forum, an independent, pro-European British re- 
search institute, said Monday. 

The group rejected two possible outcomes of the inter- 
governmental conference — agreement on a stripped-down 
agenda, or a leap forward by a core of countries — as 
ill usionary and dangerous. In a report, the forum said a 
solution would be to delay the start of the conference to allow 
propa preparations in hope of reaching a conclusion in late 
1997 or 1998. (Reuters) 


Sex Wars in lhe British Military 


■ Serbian General Resigns 
The chief of the rebel Serbian 
armed forces in Croatia has re- 
signed after the defeat of his 
troops this month in a section 
of Krajina, Reuters reported. 
Genoa! MDan Celeketic asked 
Mr. Martic to “relieve him of 
his duties” because his promise 
“that not one centimeter or ter- 
ritory would not be lost was not 
held.” 


upl 


LONDON — The war of the sexes hit the British military 
on two fronts Monday when four homosexuals challenged its 
ban on homosexuals and the Defense Ministry admitted it 
had unlawfully treated women worse than mem 

In a test case brought by three forma servicewomen, the 
Defense Ministry admitted liability after it paid women who 
took early retirement from the army less than it bad paid men. 
The ministry settled out of court An army spokesman said he 
did not know bow much the three women had been awarded. 

Separately, three gay men and one woman dismissed from 
the armed forces went "to the High Court to challenge Britain’s 
ban on homosexuals serving in the military. Hie four claimed 
the ministry had violated their rights unda European equality 
laws by contending that homosexuality is "incompatible with 
military service.” 

Gay activists argue that several other NATO memba 
countries allow homosexuals to serve without problems, al- 
though recent changes in U.S. law have provoked anger on 
both sides. (Reuters) 


Caienclar 


European Union events scheduled for Tuesday : 

STRASBOURG — European Union meeting on the side- 
lines of the European Parliament session. Growth projections 
for 1995-96 to be presented and proposals for financial 
support for Ukraine to be discussed. 


BRUSSELS — European Monetary Committee discusses 
Commission report of excessive deficits of the EU members. 


LUXEMBOURG — President Mary Robinson of Ireland 
visits the Court of Auditors, European Court of Justice and 
the European Investment Bank. 

LONDON — The EU president, Jacques San ter. meets 
with Prime Minista John Major of Britain and addresses the 
Confederation of British Industry. 

Sources: Agence Europe, AFP. 
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BRUSSELS — The European Union and Morocco started 
a fourth round of talks Monday to try to conclude a new 
fisheries agreement, as tension mounted among idle Spanish 
fishermen, an EU official said. 

One fisherman was hurt Friday when about 150 Spanish 
fishermen clashed with police as they tried to block imports of 
Moroccan fish at the port of Almeira in southern Spain, 

The Spanish fleet, which was forced to leave Moroccan 
fishing grounds after an EU-Morocco fisheries accord expired 
at the end of April, held 650 of the 730 licenses for catching 
sardines, octopus and hake in Morocco's rich fishing grounds. 

The EU external trade commissioner. Sir Leon Brittan, 
pledged last week that the European Union would do its 
utmost to get a good fishing deal for Spain. 

“I assure you the EU understands the enormous impor- 
tance of this isSLe to Spain and will do its absolute maximum 
to achieve a result which is in the interests of Spain and the 
interests of the EU as a whole." Sir Leon said in Madrid. 

The Moroccan agreement is the ElTs most important 
f oriegn fisheries deal, providing a livelihood for 28,Q0Q fisher- 
men and fish processors in southern Spain, the Canary 
Islands and Portugal. In exchange for fishing rights, the EU 
paid Morocco about $130 million a year under tbe previous 
three-year agreement ( Reuters ) 
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Who Needs Car Wars? 


In a furious exchange of threats, the 
Uaitwl States and Japan have brought 
tneu- long quarrel over automobiles to a 
new level of mutual exasperation. The 
Americans say they are going to punish the 
Japanese for running a largely closed mar- 
ket in car parts by imposing high tariffs on 
Mme of the Japanese goods coming into 
America — probably expensive cars. The 
Japanese reply that the high tariffs would 
violate international .trade agreements, 
and they will appeal to the new World 
Trade Organization. To that, Washington 
says that it, too. will go to the WTO, with a 
broad complaint that the structure of the 
Japanese auto market makes it almost 
unpossible for outsiders to compete. 

.What are we supposed to think about ail 
this? Tbc first American complaint, about 
replacement parts, is by all accounts well 
founded. It is a highly protected market 
But the Japanese are right in charging that 
unilateral sanctions by the United States 
would be illegal. Why is the United States 


employing an illegal weapon? Because 
lgress li) ■ J ' 


Congress likes sanctions and keeps press- 
ing the administration to use them. 

As for the broad American charge that 
the Japanese market is deliberately run in 
ways hostile to imports, it is true iit gener- 
al. But that kind or industrial and social 
organization may not violate any specific 


rules in the international agreements. It is 
quite possible that the WTO might rule 
mat it has no jurisdiction. That is another 
reason why the Clinton administration is 
relying on the sanctions. They make legal 
difficulties, but they tend to get the attri- 
tion of the Japanese, who have been shrug- 
ging off the U.S. complaints for years. 

Tbe Japanese government should con- 
sider that Bill Clinton has pushed open 
trade bills consistently and courageously, 
at the cost of dividing his own party, and 
that he how needs to demonstrate that 
America's open trade policy pays off. Ja- 
pan, which benefits from this policy more 
than any other country, would be unchar- 
acteristically obtuse to stiff him with an 
election year ahead. But the Clinton ad- 
ministration needs to acknowledge that 
the American automobile companies have 
only recently begun to make a serious 
effort to sell care in Japan — and some of 
the practices of which they now complain, 
like the tight relations between factories 
and dialers, were standard in America 
until a few years ago. 

Let us hope that the two governments 
keep talking seriously while the legal pro- 
cesses grind along. Neither side has an 
entirely compelling case, and the outlines 
of a decent compromise are visible. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Rushing to Jerusalem 


Bob Dole, tiie Senate majority leader, 
and House Speaker Newt Gingrich have 
managed a rare feat in the contentious 
Middle East — uniting the Israeli govern- 
ment and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation against their efforts to move the 
U.S. Embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 
The legislation Introduced by tbe two Re- 
publicans would rush ahead of a second 
round of peace talks beginning nest year 
that is supposed to address Jerusalem's 
status. Israeli and Palestinian leaders un- 
derstandably see this legislative interven- 
tion as ill-timed and a threat to the already 
wounded peace talks. Fortunately, the 
CGnton administration is alert to (lie dan- 
ger. Similar legislation to move the embas- 
sy was vetoed by Ronald Reagan in 1984. 

Israel, which considers Jerusalem its 
capital, cannot formally oppose the Re- 
publican bills, but Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, on a visit to Washington lost week, 
made plain his view that raising tbe em- 
bassy issue now embarrassed his govern- 
ment and primarily served the interests of 
Israel's hawkish opposition party, Likud. 

The Palestinians, despite Israel's insis- 
tence that Jerusalem will forever remain 
unified, envision the old eastern part of tbe 
city as the capital of a hoped-for Palestin- 


ian state. As part of the > 
meats, Israel agreed to begin formal dis- 
cussions an Jerusalem's status starting in 
1996. Meanwhile. Mr. Rabin’s govern- 
ment has stirred up controversy of its 
own over Jerusalem by seizing two tracts 
of Palestinian land in and around the 
city. Tbe PLO and its Arab allies accuse 
Israel of preempting next year’s status 
discussions by creating new realities of 
ownership on tbe ground. - 

On Friday, France brought the land 
seizures issue before the United Nations 
Security Council. Israel feels that it is 
within its rights affirming Jewish sover- 
eignty over the whole city but says it 
intends to take no more land for housing 
in Jerusalem without first negotiating 
with the Palestinians. 

Real progress toward Middle East 
peace has come not in international orga- 
nizations but in direct talks between the 
parties concerned. The right forum for 
sorting out all issues related to Jerusalem 
is next year’s talks between Israel and the 
PLO. Both sides wisely agreed at Oslo to 
defer the most sensitive issues to a later 
stage of the peace process. No issue is 
more sensitive to both than Jerusalem. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Hunger and the Bank 


One out of every eight people in the 
world — some 750 million of them — is 
going hungry amid an abundant world- 


— .lgry ar 

' wide supply of food. That number is 
slowly de 


>wly declining, but even by the year 
■2010 more than 600 million are likely still 
tpbe suffering from severe hunger, unless 
more can be done to prevent it. 

The World Bank, (he largest and most 
influential of the international develop- 
ment agencies, recently brought out a 
siralegy statement on reducing poverty 
and hunger, it was. the result of much 
conversation between the bank and some 
of its critics. The most common charge 
was that the bank paid too much atten- 
tion to abstractions of macroeconomics 
and not enough to what was happening in 
ibe villages and urban slums of the Third 
World. This reconsideration of funda- 
mental strategy was begun under the 
leadership of the bank's late president, 
Lewis Preston. It will be up to nis succes- 
sor. Janies D. Wolfensohn, who takes 
office next month, to carry out the job. 

The bank firmly and properly de- 
fended the proposition that economic 
growth is essential and that without 
steady growth little can be done for the 
poor and hungry. But it acknowledged 
that growth alone will not eliminate 
chronic hunger. All of the aid agencies 
have learned a lot over the years about 
what works, and the bank emphasized the 
need for at least rudimentary health care 
and access to education — specifically, 
nutritional education. People need clean 
drinking water, and they need basic so- 
cial services including family planning 
information. The countries making the 
most rapid progress against hunger are 
those that have managed to provide both 
economic growth and social services. 

Mo»t of those countries are in East 
Asia. In i 970 ii half-billion people there 
.suffered greatly from hunger. By 2010, if 
tiie region stays on track, the number will 
be liowii !u jbout 70 million. With good 
policy, even poor countries can make 
rapid ?: egress in diminishing hunger. 
One out.-. lauding example is Indonesia, 


where the average income is about $700 a 
year. In contrast, malnutrition is rising 
rapidly in sub-Saharan Africa. Fewer than 
100 million people went hungry there in 
1970, but, according to one projection, 
that number will have tripled by 2010. 

That brings up a point with which the 
bank can deal only obliquely. Tbe bank is 
run by governments and generally works 
through governments, and it can hardly be 
expected to plunge into every country’s 
internal politics or philosophy. So its strat- 
egy for eliminating hunger has little to say 
about the distribution of income, which is 
shockingly unequal in much of Africa and 
nearly all of Latin America. This is rele- 
vant to the condition of poor people, al- 
though not something the bank itself can 
take on in a frontal or comprehensive way. 

Reducing massive, chronic hunger is 
central to the bank's work, and over the 
coming decade the bank's effectiveness 


can be fairly judged by its success in pull- 
ing down those ominous numbers. 


— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Chirac: Talk and Action 


It is no secret that Jacques Chirac’s 
election as president of France met with 
an unen thusi as tic response in Bonn — 
the Kohl government would have pre- 
ferred Jacques Delors or even Edouard 
Balladur, both far more committed to 
European integration than the apparent- 
ly nationalistic-minded Mr. Chirac. Yet 
the fall of the Iron Curtain and the reuni- 
fication of Germany have effectively 


moved the center of gravity in Europe 
r. Chir 


farther east, and Mr. Chirac will have to 
live with that fact. In practice, his policies 
inevitably will be based on dose coopera- 
tion with Bonn and further European 
integration but, if only for domestic po- 
litical considerations, he may continue to 
pay lip service to the old Gauilisl ideal of 
France as a great power. 

— Neue Zdrcher Zeiiung [Zurich). 
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Liberation or Defeat for Germany? Both , of Course 


P ARIS — These have been difficult 
days lor Germans, determined to cel- 
ebrate the Allies’ victory over their own 
armies in World War II, and to consider 
that defeat as their own national libera- 
tion — which objectively it was, but sub- 
jectively was noL 

Germany's representatives, and even 
German soldiers, were present at some 
Allied celebrations of V-E Day, as in 
London and Paris, but inconspicuously 
so. Tbe Germans’ own observance of 
Germany's vjctory/defcat was contro- 
versial from the start because the govern- 
ment invited to tbe main ceremony in 
Berlin on Monday afternoon only repre- 
sentatives of the Allies' great powers. 

Left out were such significant victims- 
victors as Poland, which lost out not only 
to Germany but to Germany's onetime 
ally, the Soviet Union, which after V-E 
Day imposed more than 40 years of its 
own ideological despotism upon the Poles. 

Part of the German V-E Day obser- 
vance in Berlin was reopening the restored 
Grand Synagogue in that city. Three days 
before, another synagogue, in Ulbeck, had 
been set afire by a criminal attack, and 
more than a hundred graves of Nazi vic- 
tims in Berlin itself were profaned. 

The intellectual has for many 
months carried on the old debate over 
Germany’s historical responsibility for tbe 
atrocities of Nazism. They draw from that 
a debate over the military and security 
policies permissible to Germany today. 

The first part of the argument has seen 
conservative historians contend that while 
Hitler and his followers were undoubtedly 
responsible for aggression against Germa- 


By William PEafi 


ay’s neighbors and for Germany's geno- 
ddal attack upon Europe’s Jews, and 
against all the other groups deemed by 
Nazi eugenics to be “unworthy to live,” 
the precraent for this kmd ctf mass slmi^i- 
ter of rivipan populations was provided 
by Staling purges of the late 1930s. 

They draw attention to the deporta- 
tions and 1 German sufferings that fol- 
lowed V-E Day. Their contention is that 
Hitler merely imitated Stalin in installing 
barbarisml of this kind in Europe. It 
would seem, as explanation, a very bad 
one, and certainly no excuse. It would : 
exculpate ' Hitler merely from baring 
been an original thinker. 

The seebnd part of the argument con- 
cerns whether the experience of Nazism 
has disqualified Germans from ever 
again having an independent foreign pol- 
icy to defend German national interests. 
This time the argument originates on the 
left, rathe* than tbe right, and suggests 
that any conception of German national 
interest, not to speak of a German na- 
tional security interest distinct from that 
of the European Union or NATO, 
amounts to an encouragement of neo- 
Nazi influences in united Germany, or at 
best of an‘ unhealthy neo nationalism. 

That Germany hac no independent na- 
tional interests would seem a highly senti- 
mental idea, and in practice an incitement 
to such neo-Nazi tendencies as already 
exisL The argument would suppress recog- 
nition of tite reality that Germany obvi- 
ously, and necessarily, has interests. 


which! while they may not always be iden- 
tical with those of Germany's neighbors or 
allies, need not be hostile to them. 

A certain utopianism, which may be 

German left shrafttewar, and certainly 
since the 1960s when the Vietnam War 


bought to an cud the period when tbe 
‘ to the Unit 


Goman left looked to the United States 
as a model of democratic society. 

The events of the late 1960s created 
not only the high-minded ecological and 
anti-nuclear and pacifist movements in 
Germany but also tbe terrorist bands of 
the 1970s, convinced that any conserva- 
tive development in Germany implied a 
return of Nazis#*, which had to be.ze- 
sisted at ony cost 

Such ideas remain ah unresolved influ- 
ence on German politics- What in other 
countries would be taken as a realistic 
and responsible conservative political 
position can find itself attacked in-Ger- 
many as knifing encouragement to rieo- 
Nazism. The most recent “historians’ de- 
bate” produced appeals by conservative 
scholars and c omm e nt ators for a “nor- 
mal’' German nationalism. Critics saw 
this as undemocratic and dangerous-. 

Tbe public controversy has also seen 
V-E Day presented in terms of Soviet 
conquest, rape and {tillage, deportations, 
exactions and the imposition of totalitar- 
ian Communist government in East Ger- 
many. It is true. V-E Day undoubtedly 
was followed by all that. 

V-E Day also constituted an indispens- 
able defeat for German arms, crushing the 
Nazi government and party, giving victory ; 
to (he Allies and crating conditions in 


wfak* West Germany 

exemplary democracy and the European 

Community could be created. 

This aU wmt together. The reason all 

went together is that Germany liseu nan 
compelled the Western democracies, 
against tbdrwiH to join themselves with 
Germany's great victim in the east, Ute 
former German ally that Germany at« 
tacked in June 1941, Stalinist Russia, m 
order to save themselves from Germany* 
aggression and from Nazism’s geopoho- 
canmd racialist ambitions. 

Surely it all has to be understood as a. 
nexus of interacting events, tragic tn ,ts 
fpT dfl, but OVCT Olid tiOOC 

with now. It is part of the past, bur it is 
also fact It is historical fact for wnicntne 
generations now politically mature bear 
no responsibility, and for which they 
deserve neither blame not crediL 

It is the common past: German, Rus- 
sian, British, French. Polish. Czech, Amer- 
ican — part of the past of all those who 
took part in these terrible events. The 
today is to take this past serious- 
ly, from it, but to_ take it in ite 
totality. Germany reaped in 1945 what it 
had sown from 1938 to 1944. Europe and 
America after 1945 took Ibe consequences 
of what had been going on since 1918 m 
Russia and since 1914 in Germany. 

We now deal with tbe consequences of 
1945-1989. It is reassuring, in looking 
beyond 1995 to (be new century, that in a 
Farcapofi of the German young, from 14 
toil, 79 percent see V-E Day as a libera- 
tion —as indeed it was. 

International Herald Tribune. 

. © Las Angeles. Times Syndicate. 


From Middle East Arms Control Talks, Some Pointers for East Asia 


L ONDON — Far north of the 
t Middle East, and well hidden 
behind a veil of secrecy, the Arms 
Control and Regional Security 
part of tbe Middle East peace 
talks will convene in Helsinki on 


By Gerald Segal 


May 29. Known by its initials as 
is virtually 


ACRS, this virtually unreported 
feature of the peace process has 
already achieved a great deal For 
that reason, some people in Arab 
countries and in Israel are anx- 
ious to bring it to a halt 

Egyptian officials portray the 
Hels inki meeting as “make or 
break.” But now that Egypt has 
backed away from blocking in- 
definite extension of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty. Helsin- 
ki, a name firmly attached to the 
landmark agreement in 1985 on 
European security, is likely to be 
associated with yet another suc- 
cess in the arms control field. 

For those in Asia who claim 


that they have Hide to learn from 
other people’s arms -control ar- 
rangements, the gathering in Hel- 
sinki is a challenge to do better. 
Senior officials from ,18 Asia-Pa- 
cific nations who will meet in Bru- 
nei early next week to discuss an 
agenda for a ministerial- levd con- 
ference on regional security prob- 
lems later in the year take note! 

The ACRS negotiations have 
demonstrated that innovative 
arms control can take place be- 
yond the Euro-Atlantic world. Its 
first clever decision was to accept 
an 4 la carte approach, allowing 
states to job the process as they 
see fit As a result, there has been 
title haggling about membership 
questions of the kind that have 
bedeviled East Asian arms controL 

Another imaginative move was 
to obtain the services of “men- 


tors’* — Europeans and North 
Americans willing to sponsor 


parts of tbe ACRS process and 
even to open European arms con- 
trol events, such as military exer- 
cises, to outriders to show how 
theproceedure is carried out 
Canadians took on responsibil- 
ity for tcadnng maritime confi- 
dence-building techniques for 


which ACRS participants adopt- 
‘ Dm the 


ed the best practices from 
Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. The Canadi- 
an effort, which initially made 
rapid progress, is on hold because 
publicity created suspicions that 
some parties were deliberately 
sabotaging the process. Yet dis- 
cussions continue on bow to ap- 
ply an Incidents at Sea agreement 
and develop cooperation in inter- 
national search and re sc u e . 


Other measures have been 
agreed upon, including exchange 
of biographical details of senior 
officers and the structure of de- 
fense establish meats. Some mili- 
tary industry rites have, been 
opened for multilateral inspec- 
tions. There was even one occa- 
sion when Egyptians via ted a de- 
clared Israeli nuclear rite. 

A regional communication 
center is to be set up in Amman, 
with sub-offices in Qatar and Tu- 
nis. Pre-notification of major mil- 
itary exercises has been agreed to. 
Russia has been instrumental in 
helping to create a data base th at 
win eventually be ran from the 
Middle East with computer ter- 
minals around the region. 

Middle East participants are 
quick to note the advantages of 
such arrangements, especially 
since there were so few channels 
until recently for detailed ex- 



W ASHINGTON — Thirteen 
embassies abandoned Jeru- 
salem 15 years ago as a result of a 
law that proclaimed the city Isra- 
el's eternal, undivided capitaL 
Thus, that legislation, champi- 
oned by right-wing politicians, 
backfired as many predicted, 
weakening Jerusalem’s status as 
Israel’s legitimate capital. 

Today an unholy alliance be- 
tween the same right-wing Israeli 
politicians and vote-seeking 
American politicians is cynically 
manipulating the emotionally 
charged issue. Last week Bob 
Dole, the Senate majority leader 
and front-runner for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination, and 
Newt Gingrich, speaker of the 
House, introduced legislation call- 
ing for transfer of the U.S. Embas- 
sy from Td Aviv to Jerusalem. 


By Akiva Eldar 


They saved this manipulative 
announcement for the national 
conference of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee. 

For Jews, Jerusalem is mother- 
hood and apple pie. Recognition 
of a united Jerusalem as the capi- 
tal has been a pillar of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community’s political 
agenda. Thus, while many in the 
leadership of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Comraitteeand the 
Israeli government know that this 
move is fraught with danger, their 


this creeping recognition of Jeru- 
salem as the capital — everybody 
but Mr. Dole, who is too pressed 
for time to wait. 

He has not exactly championed 
the Jewish community’s Israel 
agenda. His greatest contribution 
during his long political career 
was a 1990 initiative to cut 5 per- 
cent of aid to Israel. 

Where was he in the years when 
it was possible to relocate tbe em- 
bassy without endangering tbe 


hands lue^retty much tied. 


No U.S. administration has 
formally recognized Jerusalem as 
the capitaL This has not stopped 
presidents from visiting it and 
speaking in the Knesset. Every- 
body has been able to live with 


nonexistent prospects for peace? 

" 'ithesigp- 


On Sept 13, 1993, with I 
mg of the Declaration of Princi- 
ples, Congress witnessed the first 
step toward ending the long con- 
flict between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians. The agreement included a 
commitment to postpone discus- 


Foreign Policy Is Becoming Powerless 


By Charles Krauthammer 


W ASHINGTON — Secre- 
tary of Stale Warren 
Christopher and his boss have 
said a dozen times how impor- 
tant it is to the United Slates 
that Russia cancel its deal to sell 
nuclear technology to Tran. This 
is an issue on which the presi- 
dent promised “to be quite ag- 
gressive.” Evidently, he consid- 
ers pleading and cajoling to be 
forms of aggression. 

After weeks of both, and after 
rewarding the Russians by cele- 
brating V-E Day in Moscow, Bill 
Clinton returned borne empty- 
handed. Tbe Russians offered 
him a couple of laughable fig 
leaves, but never budged on tbe 
nuclear reactor deal. 

The Japanese, as is their 
wont, have been more polite but 
no less determined in brushing 
off the United States. Last 
Tuesday, having cut off Ameri- 
ca’s trade with Iran, Washing- 
ton asked Japan to follow suit 
The tuning was curious — ask- 
ing the Japanese to follow 
America’s lead at some econom- 
ic sacrifice just as America is 
declaring a trade war on them.) 
The response was predictable: 
Japan said it would study the 
U.S. policy, taking into consid- 
eration its own “policy of secur- 
ing a stable supply of petro- 
leum.” Translation: Fat chance. 

What did Washington ex- 
pect? It is bad enough to have 
an ineffectual foreign policy. It 
is worse to highlight that inef- 


preseoted his ideas on Bosnia as 
if be were at some Aspen con- 
ference. He insisted on nothing 
and got nothing. Tbe allies 
pointedly went (heir own way. 

A year later he traveled to 
C hina waring a human rights 
agenda. He was treated scandal- 
ously. Dissidents were arrested 
while he was in Beijing, just to 
rub it in. Two months later. 
President Clinton lifted the 
threat of sanctions against Chi- 
na. The point was made for all 
to see: There is no penalty for 
stiffing this administration. 

Yet another demonstration of 
administration weakness was of- 
fered this year by North Korea. 
Mr. Clinton went freon declaring 
that North Korea would not be 
allowed to acquire any nuclear 
weapons to heralding an agree- 
ment under which it might begin 
to dismantle its faculties for 
building more bombs a decade 
from now — and is rewarded by 
the United Slates with a nine- 


treat from Vietnam. He was 
holding no cards. 

, Mr. Clinton, an the other 
’hand, leads the sole remaining 
superpower, fresh from victory 
in the Cold War, unchallenged 1 
by any Great Power for the Drat 
time in 50 years, in command of 
the world’s dominant military 
force — and he finds himself 
unable to be taken seriously by 
even minor world actors. 

Why? Partly presidential in- 
attention to and lack of interest 
in foreign affairs. 

And partly Warren Christo- 
pher's natural inclination to 
find consensus rather than as- 
sert interests. His repeated trips 
to Syria, for example, begging a* 
terrorist state (by the State De- 
partment's own definition) to ac- 
cept the mort generous territorial 
concessions it has ever been of- 
fered. are an embarrassment 

The most important source of 
American diplomatic weakness, 
however, is a president who so 
discounts tbe domestic political 


year supply of free oH two free 
$2 billion nuclear reactors (the 


impact of foreign policy that he 
iriu expend so political capital 


fectiveness by inviting repeated 
public rebuff. 


Iran diplomacy is only the 
latest example. The tone was set 
with Mr. Christopher’s first trip 
to Europe in 1993, where he 


same type, incidentally, that the 
Russians are selling to Tehran), 
and the opening of trade and 
diplomatic relations. 

North Korea’s bomb-build- 
ing machinery is Scotch-taped 
shuL It threatens weekly to re- 
move the tape and restart the 
program if the United States 
does not jump through yet more 
diplomatic hoops. It jumps. 

Has there ever been an Amer- 
ican president who commanded 
less respect abroad, less for. 
less compliance than Bill Clin- 
ton? Jimmy Carter, maybe. But, 
to be fair, he was leading a 
country in full psychological re- 


o political < 

— risk no popularity — on be- 
half of any of his solemnly de- 
clared foreign policy goals. 

None on Bosnia. None (at 
least intentionally) on Somalia. 
None an North Korea. None mi 
China. None on NATO expan- 
sion. None on Russia. 

Tbe only issue on which he has 
shown himself muscular is inter- 
national economics: negotiating 
free trade agreements, opening 
markets, winning foreign con- 
tracts. Not since Calvin CooBdge 
has America had a president who 
so firmly believes that (he busi- 
ness of America, at least in for- 
eign policy, is business. 

77ie Washmgron Post. 


sioos on Jerusalem to negotiations 
scheduled to start in May 1996. 

Until these talks take place, it 
is counterproductive to change 
diplomatic facts on tbe ground by 
building a chancery in Jerusalem. 

For presidential wannabes this 
issue is irrelevant. For me, a Jeru- 
salemite. it is all too relevant. 
Some of my closest friends fought 
and died for a united Jerusalem. 
As residents of the city, we Israe- 
lis struggle to find the proper bal- 
ance between Jews and Arabs, 
secular and religious Jews, the 
right and the left 

Israeli politicians’ actions are 
more than enough to erode our 
efforts to maintain peaceful coex- 
istence among all the inhabitants. 
Jerusalem does not need politi- 
cians in Washington to further 
disturb this delicate balance. 

At a critical moment when Is- 
rael is trying to build a new rela- 
tionship with the Palestinians and 
the rest of the Arab world, this 
political expediency surely will 
embarrass Israel’s Arab partners. 

Because of the Dde-Gingrich 
maneuver (which right-wing 
American Jews applaud), Yasser 
Arafat, King Hussein of Jordan 
and King Hassan of Morocco 
find themselves collaborators in a 
“plot” to rob the Arabs of any 
rights to Jerusalem. 

Many Israelis strive to foster 
unity in the real Jerusalem. Mr. 
Dole grandstands for American 
Jews who live in a metaphyseal 
Jerusalem. The Dd e-Gingrich 
gambit is likely to backfire in 
ways that will alienate the true 
friends of Jerusalem. 


ization while territorial and other 


disputes remain unresolved, a se- 
rious effort is becoming more ur- 
iL If they remain reluctant to 
to Europeans, perhaps they 
might pay more attention to les- 
sons from the Middle East. 


The writer is Washington corre- 
spondent for the Israeli daily 
Haaretz. He contributed this com- 
ment to the New York Times. 


The writer is a senior fellow at 
the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies and director of 
Britain's Pacific Asia Program. 
He contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895 : ServialsinDebt 


PARIS — [The Herald says in an 
editorial:] King Alexander of Ser- 
ai last id 


mental disturbance reflects itself 
in bodily disturbance. 


via has at last round a Minister of 
Finance, but the Minister has 
found no money in the coffers of 
tbe State, and his first care has 
been to warn the creditors of 
Serna that be does not yet know 
how he is to pay them. This is 
frankness, no doubt, but credi- 
tors prefer money, and those of 
Servia must be the more uneasy 
because these declarations do 
not promise well. 


1945: Gty Under Berlin 


1920: Of Mmd and Body 


PARIS — Professor Champy. a 
French scientist, claims to have 
discovered the cause of cancer to 
be “disturbances of the func- 
tional equilibrium of the body” 
Another argument in favor of 
the cultivation of equanimity,' 
for it is now an accepted fact that 
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changes between decision makers. 

One of the virtues of the ACRS 
process has been the way in winch 
coalitions of countries have shifted 
in the Middle East. On a number 
of issues, some small Gulf states 
have sought doser relations with 
Israel Many Arab participants 
saw the process as a way of re- 
stricting Egyptian dominance of 
the Arab worid. It seems that con- 
fidence is built in unexpected ways 
once arms control gets under way. 

Of course, there is much more to 
be done. There has been little dis- 
cussion of verification measures, 
largely because Israel is the only 
state in the region with its own 
satellites and sees no reason to 
hdp take steps that would reduce 
this advantage. It also resists any 
consideration of nuclear weapons 
until the wider Middle East nego- 
tiations make more progress and 
other states such as Iran and Syria 
are drawn into the process. 

Sometimes the blockage comes 
^roto unexpected sources, for ex- 4 
ample when the United Stares re- 
sisted proposals that would re- 
strict tbe operations of its Sixth 
Fleet in the region. 

One important lesson from the 
ACRS talks is that while arms 
control can help build a better 
atmosphere of confidence for the 
Middle East peace negotiations, 
it cannot move much further 
ahead of the wider political de- 
tente. The current fragility of the 
ACRS process reflects concerns 
about possible collapse of the Is- 
raeii- Palestinian talks. 

Still, the ACRS channel shows 
that arms control and Euro-Atlan- 
tic experience in this area are not 
culturally specific phenomena, 
like science and technology, they 
can be applied to other regions. 

Countries in East Asia appear 
all the more myopic when their 
officials resist not only the recent 
evidence of confidence-building 
agreements along the Chinese-Ia- 
dian frontier but also the more far- 
reaching successes in tbe Middle 
EasL Perhaps such new European 
efforts as the European Council 
for Security Cooperation in Asia- 
Pacific, which meets in Bonn this 
Wednesday, can help export some 
of the ACRS lessons to East Aria. 

So far. East Asian nations seem 
content to go through the mo- 
tions of regional arms controL 
But as rapid growth of their eco- 
nomies leads to military modero- 
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MOSCOW — The m 
“Red Star” reported today [May 
15] that the body of Dr. Paid 
Josef Goebbeb has been found in 
tbe vast, underground city be- 
neath Berlin. The Nazi propagan- 
da chief and his wife and children 
had committed suicide. This un- 
derground city, about sixty feet 
below the surface — safe from 
bombs contained factories, of- 
fices and arsenals, ail linked by 
electric railroads. Here Goebbds, y 
Goering and other prominent Na- 
zis had luxurious apartments. In 
other sub-level dwellings large 
families were found huddled in the 
corners under dim kerosene lights 

where they had lived since 1942. a 

corridor in one such dwelling led 
to a hand-grenade Factory where 
.women and children worked. 
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* Calling Democrats’ Bluff, 


OPINION / LETTERS 


They Offer a Real Budget 

_5 ?J l P” ) P 0Sal s : to stem the tid*. ^ 
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President BJQ Oint«» , S? S ^ ^ Promise to 

P«y. you-go-first badaT-^™ 


J*"* “ the way of an 
2? “ the old Ointon budget, 
^Jnch won’t do. If Bob Dole fS 
Newt* 


that Panetta-RrvHn com- 
2 vote, congressional 




as deficit doves. 


made few 


Mr. Clinton had 
other trillion dollars in debt over tbe 


Hiat is why von can sense a Dcm- 

oerahe fallback poatk 


-position inp.. 
tH>n. Farewell to Mr. Clinton’s 
promised " 


J no need 
for Boot’s third party. 
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won’t h appen if such govem- 
nrat borrowing continues apace. 
Everyone knew that tbe Ointon 

budget was not to be taken seriously; 

it was hK way of saying “Yon won 
you balance the bud- 
^ Ra jJ do presidents so com- 
pletely abdicate their economic re- 
sponsibility. He ch»ng^ “The 

and disposes while the 
treads water.” 

However, to ingratiate hfmodf 
withthe voters who iqected hispar- 


preadent 


^he inclu ded a mo-too tax cut. 


middkKdass tax cut,” 
now seen by congressional Dcmo- 
«*«■« a wron gh eaded response to 
the electoral debacle. 

Those unret m n e d tnHions wffl be 
proposed to be sprinkled over endan- 
gcred liberal programs — national 
service's subsidized volunteers, pub- 
lic broadcasting, education under 
federal standards, the arts — to shore 
core constituencies and show 
s resisting tins year’s San-, 
hedrin of skinflints. 

This means that the debate is no 
ier between budget balancers 
the defenders of debt It is now 
between balancers HidnHmg a tax 
cut (with spending restraints in tbe 
near years) and balancers without a 
tax ait (with a slowing of spending 
back-end-loaded). That is a huge 
shift in argument, as borrowing is no 
longer seen as a gift to the old bat as 
a theft from the young. 

The bat way to redirect the na- 
tion is with the stranger government 
restraint pins tax rate re~ 
As Napoleon advised a 


Golden Waterfall , String of Deer , Peepers’ Song: Spring 


JJAR.TON, Vermont — If you have a holey 


1 old cast-iroa wood stove, you know what 
a constant preoccupation fussily feeding it 
can become. The phoebes, cardinals and 
shades sing. A deer, well-camouflaged, 
fts down a fine of trees. And you stuff the 
maple and birch wood in. 

Meanwhile, the dog jumps into an easy 
chair he’s allowed to sit in. He has found an 
owl roost-tree and has been eating owl pel- 


By Edward Hoagland 


MEANWHILE 


lets — the indigestible hair and other stuff 
that owls upchuck an hour or two after a 
meal. Unfortunately he's been coughing 
these up too. 

The owl last night was hooting at its 
young, which aren’t learning to fly very well, 
just desperately launching themselves from 
tree to tree down our little valley. How will 
they ever flap bade? 

The upland comer of my field is a wild 
turkey gobbler’s parade ground every 
morning for three or four weeks in the 
spring, then later a coyote family's rendez- 
vous point in the evenings for about as long 


every falL For the turkevs those few mown, 
old-fi* 


Reid acres are a brief stage set for court- 
ship bluff and pomp. 

For the coyotes — who are giving birth to 
their pups in a Iedgy, precipitous hideaway a 
mile away at about the same time — that 
patch of rough high-up grassland is also a 
theater for training April's pups in October 
adolescence — in hierarchy and howling, 
teamwork, play and disciplme — but with a 


precautionary view of possible dangers below. 

I can hear ravens, woodcock and wood 
frog$ simultaneously from my house. Frogs 
are disappearing aJI over the world, accord- 
ing to many accounts. But by di ggin g two 
modest pollywog, ponds down alongside my 
stretch of stream, where snowmelt an<l 
springwater collect I’ve greatly increased my 
land’s quota of frogs: five or six species — - 
the stream itself may have eighL Lone ducks 
or a pair will land occasionally and stand up 
in the water flapping their wings as if to draw 
in more birds, once they've explored. 

Tbe old farmer whose father had cleared 
this place — and who when I knew him a 
quarter-century ago was 80 years old — used 
to grow teaiy sometimes, seeing how his 
former pastures were thickening with alder 
brush or fir and poplar trees, after having 
beea laboriously cleared. 

But not in more than a century has the 
stream had so many frogs on it — green 
frogs, leopard frogs, pickerel frogs, bullfrogs, 
mink frogs, wood frogs, spring peepers, gray 
tree frogs — and moose and bear tracks. 

Also red squirrels, flying squirrels, snow- 
shoe rabbits; six of the Latter held a conclave 
in my empty bam late last Fall. Therefore the 
bobcats on the mountain are surviving all of 
the fin de millennium changes as well. 

Turkey buzzards, previously a southern 
bird, wheel over, sailing on toward Canada. 
A fern expert tells me few areas in the coun- 
try are richer in his specialty than this one. 


And the various vivid mosses thrive so ex- 
travagantly — despite the snow and all — 
that, green as a jungle macaw, they can cap 
whole boulders 10 feet (3 meters) long. 

On the ridge is a waterfall that freezes 
golden every January, or at least when the sun 
is out and refracts the sand embedded in the 
water just right- Another waterfall, near the 
coyotes’ den. looks as blue as an iceberg's 
innards when lit up. Bui in the spring all of 
this falling water gutters silver, pewter, amb er 
or obsidian-black in the changing light. 

My favorite song now is the peepers' 
chorus, more basic than birdsong, which it 
may have invented. In the later spring. 


me. It is adorned, as you hike up, with several 
compact, oval beaver ponds, where tbe 
brooks run down. These are full of interest, 
and I may hear hermit thrushes, winter 
wrens, ovenbirds, and black-throated green, 
or black and while warblers. But 1 scramble 
above; to a pool of perhaps only my own 
length, where a small stream heads. 

I know a number of these spots, lined with 
cinnamon or sulphur or yellowish leaves that 
blacken as they get waterlogged. But just 
where the underground spring that keeps the 
pool full all year comes in, you will notice a 
penny-sized, copper-colored dancing pavil- 
ion of leaping grains of sand. They dance 



indigo buntings and the bubbly bobolinks 
or lovely meadowlarks. 

Theirs is a very old song, quite Gregorian in 
sound, though amphibious and at a different 
pitch from the monks', yet to me as ecstatic. 
The year is so short for these cod-veined 
creatures, they must catch it as they can. 

When the grass first greens, and again 
after rutting season in the fall, the deer who 
live hereabouts will gather in a multitude, 
gamboling a bit. nuzzling or angling next to 
each other as if reacquainting themselves 
with the nucleus of the herd. I’ve seat as 
many as 14 together on these ritual occa- 
sions. A friend staying at my house counted 
23 does, yearlings and fawns strung out and 
descending from the orchard to the field. 

My own rather parallel impulse as the 
seasons change is to dinib the ridge facing 


hour glass upward-) 

On a warm day, I watch happily till I’m 
rested from the climb, while my dog, Wally, 
stalks redbacked mice and other forest de- 
lights, or chases a thunderstorm, racing at the 
“crack” with all the headlong recklessness 
with which Smoky, the dog I had before, went 
forporcupioes, a more damaging enthusiasm. 

On tbe other hand, we had intimate mo- 
ments, Smoky and I. when he got quilled, 
because the best method for taking a dog’s 
quills out is — face to face, mouth to mouth 
— to grip each quill with your teeth. 

The old lore of the woods is bang lost, 
but I offer thaL 


The writer, an essayist and novelist, is author 
most recently of '‘Balancing Acts," and teaches 
literature at Bennington College. He contribut- 
ed this comment to The New York Times. 


compounded his 
Now the nation is engaged in a 
great budgetary war. Contrary to 
Mr. Clinton’s expectations, the 
feisty Republican House and the so- 
beradcdRepubtican Senate met his 
c halleng e and came up with what 
Democrats considered impossible: 
seven years to budget balance. 

Nor do the Republican proposals 
“cut” actual spending. They follow 
the precept of the Civil War general 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“If vou are go- 


Worried About Israel 


to a gunner to “elevate them ri gh ts 
a little lower.” 


with 


But it is undoubtedly a Mart Sahl 
budget (“Is there anybody I haven’t 
offended?”) The lobbies of geezers 
and greens, of veterans and farmers, 
of root casuists at the Justice De- 
partment and corporate welfare 
queens of Commerce are stunned... 

You can feel the moral high 
ground move. Having smugly asked 
“What’s your specific alternative?? 
— and having received a serious 
answer — Democrats now find 
themselves embarrassed at being 
asked the same qufstiojp.,, . , . . . 


.with the veto power stin 
in Democratic bands, conservatives 
may have to settle for spending re- 
straint first, tax cuts later — in 
effect, tulrmg the suburbs now and 
the citadel in 1997. 

What is the imniwfoite political 
. effect of this rightward shift in the 
debate? It means that Perot voters no 
longer need a third party to express 
their rii*gn«d with the unwillingness 
i ofmajorparties tocometoi ’ 
the defies. Of five Umtcd-T 
ere, three are likely to, 
one Democratic, ooe 
Smut Democrats understand this, 
whiqh is why Bill Ointon keeps tak- 
ing cre£l for having reduced the defi- 
dt last year. H is why Democrats are 
i abandoning the “deficit as percent- 
' -age of _GNF* weasdmg and are 
^scrambling to get aboard the anti- 
deficit bandwagon. And it is why 
. Repuhhcans are so eager to be cer- 
tain fiat voters know the impetus for 
. budget balance comes from them. 

. . The New York Timex. 


Along with many other French 
citizens who feel both friendship 
and esteem for Israel I fed deep 
concern for the Israelis’ future. 

We see Israel as being in a defen- 
sive position on essential matters- 
We wonder whether the likely con- 
sequences of the Oslo accords were 
weighed carefully in light of histo- 
ry's teachings. How is it that after 
2,000 years of Jewish faithfulness to 
Jerusalem, the Parliament of the 
Jewish state could approve an agree- 
ment that eventually will have Israel 
negotiating its reconquered capital? 
1 know that most Israeli leaders say 
sovereignty over Jerusalem will not 
he dialed. But it is ambiguities such 
as this that open breaches in our 
walls, and not only to our enemies. 

The result is plain to see: Never 
before September 1993 would any- 
one have TmagTTtfd that Jerusalem’s 
status couikl be questioned as boldly 
as it 1ms been by the Arabs, and by 
some Westerners as wdL Never be- 
fore Oslo would these challenges 


have reverberated as loudly in Israel. 

We should keep in mind that no 
country has ever been able to assure 
mastery of territory except by the 
presence of ground troups. Missiles 
have not changed this f undam ental 
truth: A country is attacked in the 
spot where it is undefended. A treaty 
with states not known for their stabil- 
ity cannot substitute for frontiers of- 
fering a minimum of strategic depth. 

The Israelis are the first to hope 
for that happy time when they will 
no longer confront war or terrorism. 
But they would do well not to forget 
Bismarck's comment that no one is 
rich enough to buy off his enemy 
through concessions. 

JEAN -THOMAS NORDMANN. 

Paris. 


tremendous trading success. I do not 
believe that, as Mr. Ray says, “the 
hardworking and diligent people of 
Japan are not adequately rewarded.” 
I spent seven years in Tokyo and 
worked for four years as a Japan Air 
Lines crew member. The Japanese 
were by far tbe best and most consid- 
erate employees I have ever had 
CHARLES H. MIXON. 

London. 


some of which have been connected 
to the National Front, the attacks on 
Turks in Germany by neo-Nazis, 
and the recriminations against Ar- 
abs in tbe United States following 
the Oklahoma City bombing, when 
the knee-jerk reaction was that this 
tragic act must have been the work 
of foreign infiltrators. 

It is sad that Mr. Buchanan 


sort of people who run around tbe 
woods playing soldier while build- 
ing hatred against blacks, Jews, ho- 
mosexuals and day-care centers. 
Americans should vote out of office 
any congressman who doesn’t sup- 
port some gun control. 

LES ASTERS. 

Leysin, Switzerland. 


Such Destructive Hatred 


should forget the abject poverty that 
drove tbe Irish to the United St 


Envy die Japanese Worker 


Regarding “ Misdirected Anger ” 
(Letters, May 3) from John E. Ray: 

I thought the world was aware that 
Japanese employers treated their em- 
ployees better than those of any other 
□atioa — a key reason for Japan’s 


It is with great anguish that I read 
of Patrick Buchanan’s call for 
harsher measures against immigra- 
tion to the United States, including 
a proposed five-year moratorium on 
immigration (“ Buchanan Demands 
Hah to Immigration, ” May 9). It is 
inconceivable that he does not un- 
derstand tbe direct link between the 
politics of verbal immigrant-bashing 
and tbe more violent street version 
of that same ideology. For concrete 
examples of this nexus, one need 
only look as far as the recent as- 
saults on immigrants in France. 


States 

and the discrimination they faced 
upon arriving That he should turn 
against those who now face similar 
conditions, and resort to the politics 
of division and hate, is shamefuL 
KIRK CHILDRESS. 

Paris. 


Hit If Again, Joe 


The constitutional right to bear 
arms in the United States does not 
extend to rocket-propelled grenades 
and high explosives. The U.S. mili- 
tary can teach any idiot to shoot, but 
laws are needed to keep those idiots, 
once out of the military, from ac- 
quiring weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Restraints are needed on the 


r-i-ttn? 


BOOKS 


ANCIENT INVENTIONS 

By Peter James and Nick 
Thorpe. 704 pages. $29S5. 
Ballantine BooksJ25 fin (JX. 
edition. Michael O' Mara Books. 


WHAT THEY RE READING 


Reviewed by 
Laura Colby 


B RAIN surgery was per- 
formed tour thousand 
years ago to relieve the suf- 
ferings of wounded Stone Age 
warriers. The ancient Romans 
and Egyptians had indoor lava- 
tories. European men sported 
decorative tatoos more than 
5,000 years ago. A fast food 
restaurant was opened some 
1,000 years ago in China arid 
still serves customers to this 
day. 

These are just same of the 
practices and inventions we 
consider modem that are proven 
to be centuries old by Ancient 
Inventions. As a co mpend ium 
of curiosities dating from the 
Stone Age to 1,000 AJ)., the 
book argues that just because 
our ancestors lived long ago and 
had less technology at their dis- 
posal does not mean they were 
any less intelligent than we are. 

In fact, many of the inven- 
tions that we believe belong to 
our own modern era already 
existed hundreds, sometimes 
even thousands of years ago. 
Our ancestors were not quaint 


• M. N. Naadman, execu- 
tive director of the Institute of 
Indian Culture in London, is 
reading “The Encyclopedia of 
Gandhian Thoughts," published 
by the Indian government 
“Gandhi is nry ideal. The 
wonderful quotations are taken 
from hundreds of his works on 
refigkm, ethics, pofitics, youth, 
women, freedom, himself, phi- 
losophy and Christianity.” 

(Miranda Haines, IHT) 



superstitions people mystified 
by the problems of everyday 
life; they were, much as we are 
today, hard at work on inge- 
nious solutions. 

Tbe authors have broken 
down the inventions into dif- 
ferent categories such as 
medicine; food, drink and 
drugs; transportation and com- 
munications; and military tech- 
nology, making the book easy 
to thumb through in die coffee- 
table style, rather than one to be 
read from start to finish. 

We learn that our ancestors 
used birth control — everything 
from a condom to a rudimen- 
tary form of the pill — abased 
drugs ranging from hallucino- 
genic mushrooms to cocaine. 


old with plumbing, indoor 
ovens, and many other conve- 
niences we associate with our 


and were entertained by sport. 


music and theater. We see 
homes many thousands of years 


own era. 

But by far the most inter- 
esting parts of die book are 
those that provide examples of 
technology, rather than every- 
day objects. Inhabitants of pre- 
sent-day Iraq, fra: instance, had 
developed a form of electric 
battery about 2,000 years ago. 
using a clay jar that contained a 
copper rod sealed with asphalt. 
Tbe so-called Baghdad Battery, 
discovered in 1936, was prob- 
ably used by jewelers to elec- 
troplate bronze jewelry. 
Medicine, including brain 
surgery, the making of artificial 
limbs and plastic surgery, is one 
of the most hair-raising chap- 
ters. Early military technology, 
including a “machine gun’’ in 
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Bv Robert Byrne 


ANATOLI KARPOV M 


MA1ULJ — 

/\Alexafldr Kbalifman in 

Round 7 of the Linares Interna- 
tional TournamenL 

t slaved move 


ing 22—b5, but after 23 d5, be 
should have played 23._e5 with 
the idea of 24.~f5 and 25_e4, 
producing a real fight for the 

Lu.abia Vmmu tnrtV a/tvnn- 


viial for him to play 35_.Rd7, 
ben Rcc7. 


ini tiativeT Karpov took advan- 
3~bc?! by 


Is this 

order of tbe 


jlayed move 
’s Indian Do- 


tage of 23. 
created - 
tbe 


order oi tne xviuao 
fense, Fianchetto Variation, 
5“§5 * intended to disrupt 
ZCytL. mobilization. 


; UllWiUlrti # — , * 

inent's mobilization, 
went ahead with o 




by 24 de, which 
:ts of attacking 
me center, no matter 

wh et her Kfaaliftnan chose to re- 
capture with 24_fe or 24~.Qe6, 
as he did. 

After Karpov’s 35 Rbl.Kha- 
lif man’s 35„.Qa6? indicated 
that he had not seen through 
the enemy plan of attack. It was 


and if 36 Rb7, then 
After 35_Qa67, Karpov pen- 
etrated with 36 Rb7!, and after 
36_Rf8, he converged on the 
weak f7 point just in time with 

37 Re2 Ra5 38 Rc3! Ral 39Rf3 
Rel 40 Rf6! After 40~JCf6 41 
Qf3, Khalifman could not play 
41_Ke5 because of 42 Qf4 


mate, and he could not play 

_ “ Rf7Rf7 


41~.Kg7 because of 42 
43 QT7 Kh6 44 Qf8 Kh7 45 Qg8 
Kh6 46 Qh8 mate. Khalifman 
gave up. 


the form of a crossbow that 
could fire 20 arrows in less than 
15 seconds, is also covered. 

The book’s black-and-white 
photos and drawings are helpful 
in explaining how some of 
these ancient inventions 
worked. Many of them are takj 
en from ancient sources, such as 
the sketch of a child in a high 
chair (or is it on a potty? the 
authors ask) from a Greek vase, 
or papyrus paintings of an 
Egyptian suffering from the ef- 
fects of a hangover. It is a pity 
that there are not more of these, 
because they help bring the in- 
ventions to life. 

This is the second collabo- 
ration for James, a writer on 
ancient history and archaeol- 
ogy, and Thorpe, an archaeol- 
ogist, a team that published the 
highly controversial “Cen- 
turies of Darkness' ' a few years 
ago that questioned the dating 
process of the ancient world. 

In this work, which is aimed 
at a general audience, they 
show that they can provide en- 
tertainment as well as scholarly 
enlightenment. Despite a some- 
times overly academic preoc- 
cupation with describing bow 
archaeologists first unearthed 
the inventions ax the expense of 
description of the inventions 
themselves, and with a few 
small lapses, such as a mention 
of the town of Salerno, Italy, 
near Naples, as being m Sicily. 
“Ancient Inventions” is gen- 
erally a well-written, informa- 
tive, and often humorous 
book. 

As we proclaim the impor- 
tance of the information age 
and are bombarded daily with 
grand predictions of the bold 
new improvements that will be 
brought to mankind by the ar- 
rival of the global information 
superhighway, “Ancient In- 
ventions” provides a welcome 
bit of perspective. 

More than 2.000 years ago. 
James and Thorpe tell us, the 
residents of Crete used a form 
of computer themselves for ca I- 
culating calendars based on the 
motions of the sun and the 


moon. 
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ZINC’S INDIAN DEFENSE 



Laura Colby is on the staff of 
the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 
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The IHT & Cobra 

ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE WINNERS OF 


The Masters Golf Competition 



Grand Prize: 


A complete set of KING COBRA Oversize 
Woods and Irons. 


1. Tucker Bruen, France 


2nd Prizes: 

A Set of KING COBRA Oversize Graphite Woods. 

2. Charlie Forbes, u.s.a 

3. Andrew Cahill, France 


Ben Cwisfanr. 1995 U S MaskTS champion . ptawi m 
AitfusU kith an aime* Krw Cobra Metal Driver 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


3rd Prizes: 

A King Cobra Oversize Driver 

Anna Weltman, Israel. 

Michael Swingly, U.S.A. 

Mark Lee, England. 

N.S. Park, Germany. 

Hugo van der Goes, The Netherlands. 
Everett Wirta, Switzerland. 

Mario Innecco, England. 
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What wonderful counterpoint in 
your April 20 sports section: Mi- 
chael Wilbon’s column, which rises 
to the occasion of the now-legend- 
ary Joe Montana’s retirement and 
Sam Abe’s splendidly ironic piece on 
the pooped but still peddling French 
bicycle team. Incidentally, I wit- 
nessed Joe Montana's greatest vic- 
tory at Notre Dame Stadium, a 49- 
19 tear in 1977 against Southern 
California — and two years ago 
watched him four-putt a green at the 
Pebble Beach pro-am tournament 
Nobody’s perfect 

EDWARD ROHRBACH. 
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50 Consolation Prizes: An iht/cobra Golf shirt 


! Ian Muir, Honc Kong. 

, D.E. Ankeluk. Scotland. 

! Roberto Rodriguez, Finland. 
: Annick Bastide, France. 
David Hardoon, Hong Kong. 
Tim Reidy, Switzerland. 

: M. Corre, France. 

Thomas Clark, Japan. 

Folkert Sneep, Korea. 

H.G. Michaeus, Switzerland. 
Chit Ranian Bakhshi, France. 
Donald O'Meara, France. 
David Schwartz, Monaco. 
Geoffrey Lamb, Thailand. 
Vittorio Sabadin, Italy. 

Bob Scallion, U.S.A. 

David Hall, England. 


Peter Brill, France. 
i Ekki Nat-tan. Germany. 

: Hans Berger, England. 

Rosabel Goodman-Everard, France. 
Thomas Uzzell, U.S.A. 

Werner Knabe, Germany. 

Nicholas Scroope, Ireland. 

M. Boudiak, France. 

Peter Letters. England. 

Vincent Volet, Switzerland. 

Guy Caruso, France. 

Donald Di Nucao. Hong Kong. 
Lambert Heuvelmans, 

Honc Kong. 

Peter Stevens, England. 

Bruce Mahin, France. 

Kent King, France. 


i Thomas Hobbs, England. 

I M. Bollag, Monaco. 

I M. Hugon, France. 

! LM. Maene, France. 
Antonio Pirontj, Italy. 

Ben Miguel Lopez, France, 
i Luis Cuadrospiar, France. 
Ian Allen, England. 

Luigi Sauce. Italy. 

Neil Monrey, Switzerland. 
Daniel Marguues. Italy. 
Mark Corey, Portugal 
Kim-Cecile Ouan, France. 
George Vassiuou, Austraua. 
A. Bernacchia, Germany. 
Larry Kirkland, France. 

C.S. Houston, Italy 
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The emergence of the Philippines in 
recent years is hardly the result of 
chance. The Philippines has taken some 
very concrete steps toward moderniza- 
tion and stability, and the outcome is 
indeed impressive. 

• An increasingly stable democratic 
government. 

• A better managed and more reliable 
industrial infrastructure. 

• A supportive and 
business-friendly 
economic climate. 

• A forward-thinking 
corps of domestic 
business leadership. 

• A wealth of natural 
resources and an 
increasingly skilled 
labor force. 


The Philippines is poised 

to take its place as the newest of Asia’s 

economic “Tigers.” 

On September 27-28, 1995, the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines, leading Philippine 
companies, and business and political 
leaders from around the world will 
gather in Manila for The Philippine 
Summit. The key decision makers and 
leaders of the Philippines will engage 


the international business community 
in an unprecedented series of frank 
discussions on the state of the 
Philippine economy and where it is 
going. 

Organized by the International Herald 
Tribune in cooperation with The Philip- 
pine Government, The Philippine Sum- 
mit offers participating sponsors and 
delegates the rare chance to meet 

face-to-face with the 
people responsible for 
the Philippines’ success. 
The Summit will be one 
of the most significant 
events in the Philippines 
this year. It presents 
a unique opportunity 
to understand and 
capture a share of the 
current and future 
achievements of the 
Philippine economy. 

The Philippine Summit will take place 
on September 27-28, 1995 at the 
Shangri-La, Makati in Manila. 
Interested parties should contact Vivien 
Peters at the International Herald 
Tribune’s Asia/Pacific Conference 
Office in Hong Kong for further 
information on sponsorship and delegate 
opportunities. 


The 

Philippine 

Summit 

1995 
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Silk Dragons and Imperial Hats : A Little Bit of Asia in Paris 
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Embroidered Chinese 
tunic with traditional 
pleated skirt from the 
Han Dynasty. 
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Japanese milliner Hirata Akio with sculpted straw hats. 



Imperial dragon robe 
with indigo sleeves 
decorated with bats. 


Birthday Fete for Hatmaker Hirata Akio 
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Joyce Ma with Karl Lagerfeld at her gallery exhibition of Chinese robes . 

Now and Zen of ’90s Consumerism in the Joyce Ma Gallery 




tmemarional Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — When a birthday cake was 
wheeled through the Champagne- 
swilling crowd, it was. naturally 
enough, in the shape of a rotund 
straw haL 

For Paris was celebrating the 70th birth- 
day of Tokyo's high fashion hatter. Hirata 
Akio. “I am very proud and grateful, *' said 
Hirata. “although it is not my real birthday 
today. I feel it is. And it is a chance for me to 
give thanks to Paris and Jean Barthet." 

Barthet, the famous French milliner who 
trained Hirata in 1962, toasted him as “ray 
most disciplined and hard-working pupil.' * 
Still life displays and perambulating mod- 
els showed off the signature sculpted 


straws in simple geometric shapes with 
complex textures. 

In his long career, which started when 
the young apprentice milliner made hats for 
the wives of American servicemen, Hirata 
rose to become hatter to Empress Michiko 
and in 1994 made the hats that the new- 
lywed Princess Masako wore on her of- 
ficial visit to the West. 

His fashion work reached its zenith in 
1977 when he began a collaboration with 
avant-garde Japanese designers. He also 
worked for Conime de Garmons. Junko 
Koshino, and Yohji Yamamoto, for whom 
he created huge hats in 1987. 
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By Suzy Menkes 

t/uenuaUmal Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — In her lacquer- 
red embroidered gown, 
among Chinese robes 
suspended like bright 
butterflies, Joyce Ma has come 
back to her roots. 

To celebrate 25 years of tak- 
ing Western designer fashion to 
Hong Kong and the Pacific re- 
gion. the Chinese-born Ma has 
now brought to Europe the al- 
lure of the East. 

“Dragons and Silk from die 
forbidden city” — an exhibi- 
tion of Chinese robes — cel- 


“She would put me in mus- 
tard, a cloqufe cotton print in 
saffron and black — such so- 
phisticated colors for a young 
child. And an evening dresss 
with layers and layers of silk net 
— 20 or 30 of them in mother- 


Holdings Limited went public 
on the Hong Kong stock ex- 
change in 1990. 

Since 67 percent of Joyce’s 
merchandise is Italian-made, 
Ma was inducted to die Italian 
Fashion Hall of Fame in Febru- 


ebrates the official launch of the that Hong Kong could become 
Joyce gallery that Ma opened a frenetic consumer of Euro- 


of-peari colors, gradations of ary — following American re- 
gray. white and dusky pink. " lading giants Stanley Marcus of 

Ma’s retentive visual eye and Neiman Marcus and Gene 
alert fashion antennae have Pressman of Barneys, 
made her the Empress of Asian The Belgians honored Ma in 
fashion, although Ma the rays- 1994, with King Albert naming 
dc (she spends part of each year ber a Chevalier de POrdrede la 
in an ashram m India) would Couronne for putting young 
cringe at such a title. Belgian designers on the world 

Yet it was she who recog- stage, 
nized a quarter of a century ago “Fashion is evolving all the 

time,” says Ma. “I am always 
in search of new designers to 
make our lives more color- 
ful." 


Joyce gallery that Ma opened a fr 
Wednesday under the arcades pear 
of the Palais Royal. fash 

It represents the now and Zen H 
of 1990s consumerism, with a intrc 
mise-en-scene by Bob Wilson gjoj 
that includes sculpted metallic nodi 
dishes containing charred wood fair 
and a drop of water to represent then 
elements of fire and water. 28 o 
A crowd of fashion affi- alws 
cionados, including Karl M 
Lagerfeld, Fran^oise Lacroix, lecti 
Marina de Brantes and SSo unb< 
Schlumberger. marveled at the then 
writhing Imperial dragons em- coll< 
broidered on sunny yellow silk; but] 

landscapes of flowers and but- N 
lerflies: a jacket hand-woven in of th 
a lattice of bamboo; a wedding whir 
headdress appliqutfd with king- 424 
fisher feathers: and the (abo 
poignant, child-sized slippers accc 
that once covered bound feet. Rob 
The robes, from the collec- guid 
tion of Teresa Coleman of si on 

Hone Kong, are for sale from 

5 000 francs (.about $1 ,000) for 

tunics in butterfly-wing colors 

to 38.000 francs for the Im- 
perial costumes. 

Before her family fled 
Shanghai in 1948 for Australia 
and then Hong Kong, as the 
Communists were taking over, 

Ma remembers her mother and 
grandmother wearing elaborate 
robes and recalls a tailor taking 

from his trunk "tons and tons or gg 

material, silks, brocades, laces. 

“My mother used to make 
Presses for me when I was eight 
or nine years old,” she says. 
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pean style — instead of just the 
fashion world's sweatshop. 

Her visionary sense meant 
introducing to the colony Gior- 
gio Armani, whom she had first 
noticed at the Florence fashion 
fair “in a duffel coat, crouched 
there, very solitary, when I was 
28 or so with my chignon and he 
always used to eye me." 

Ma saw Armani's first col- 
lection of “a few jackets of 
unbelievable cut" and bought 
them: “I didn't know if the 
collection would be delivered, 
but I trusted him." 

Now Armani is the backbone 
of the Joyce empire of 29 stores, 
which had a turnover of nearly 
424 million Hong Kong dollars 
(about $35 million) in 1994, 
according to managing director 
Roberto Dominici, who has 
guided the company's expan- 
sion since Joyce Boutique 


Y et she admits that, al- shawl. 

though she is the “There is 
granddaughter of the going on — I 
founder of the Wing simple clothir 
On department store, when she she says, 
married Walter Ma at age 21, She believt 
she expected “to be a contented attitude come 
housewife." and roman ti 

The evolution of the Joyce would encou 
firm minors the increasing textures and 
wealth, confidence and sophis- liage’ * they w 
tication of the Pacific area. The er in watered 
designers Ma has brought to In turn, she 
Hong Kong include Comme two daughter 
des Garmons, Donna Karan, Is- Adrienne, 30, 
sey Miyake, Prada and Jil friends.” Yv 
Sander. Some are presented in Joyce, the ; 
own-label stores, others in bou- magazine pu 
tiques or the World of Joyce Kang;, 
lifestyle store (now replicated Critics suj 
in Taipei), which has a 1990s spiritual quest 
mix ot homewares, fresh flow- for long peric 


ers and meat-free cafe. 

Including Manila, Taiwan. 
Thailand and the southern Chi- 
na, there are now 29 Joyce 
stores with active plans for ex- 
pansion throughout Asia. 

"We are no longer a Hong 
Kong retailer." says Dominici. 
"The idea of going into South- 
east Asia is what makes the work 
so interesting at this point. " 

Yet the more the business 
grows, the less Ma herself 
seems like a fashion tycoon. 
She wears increasingly simple 
clothes, ignoring the designer 
labels for which she was once a 
conspicuous and glamorous ad- 
vertisement, in favor of neutral 
tunics and pants or Mao jackets 
in bright silk run up for $70 by a 
tailor in Phuket ana topped with 
an oyster-pale cashmere 
shawl. 

“There is so much fashion 
going on — I would like to see 
simple clothing that is eternal. 1 ' 
she says. 

She believes her eye and her 
attitude come from her “artistic 
and romantic” father, who 
would encourage her “to see 
textures and patterns of fo- 
liage” they would paint togeth- 
er in waiercolors. 

In turn, she has tried with her 
two daughters, Yvette, 32, and 
Adrienne, 30, to "become their 


the business, although this is 
disproved by die profits, which 
showed a 33.7 percent increase 
in 1994, to 31.4 million Hong 
Kong dollars.. 

“It gives me calm," she says 
of her meditations with Guru- 
mayi. “I've learned to let go a 
lot, to delegate. Before. I 
thought 2 had to hold on to 
everything. But when I have a 
richer life myself, everyone 


High Fashion Throws an Exotic Garden Party 


shares in it.” 


T he Joyce gallery is part 
of giving something 
back. “I didn't want to 
enter Europe through 
clothing but through art, " she 
says. “The gallery is like a cul- 
tural exchange for me — I 
would like to bring what the 
East is about — the modern 
East." 

Initial exhibitions were of 
wax -candle sculptures and ce- 
ramics; the next show will be 
calligraphy by a French artist 
who lived a decade in China. 

Ma admits to being disap- 
pointed with the sameness and 
safeness of current fashion, 
saving that she feels “the eco- 
nomic recession has dulled cre- 
ativity a lot — there is no up- 
surge of risk-taking. 

The gallery — a venture out- 
side her own area of expertise 


friends.” Yvette is editor of and in Paris — might be seen as 
Joyce, the group’s lifestyle a big risk. But Ma sits calmly 
magazine published in Hong upstairs in her pale, modem ap- 
Kong. partmeaL 

Critics suggest that Ma’s “I have never been so Chi- 
spiritual quest, taking her away nese -oriented as now," she 
for long periods, subtly affects says. "It’s (his zen-ing out." 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Rom mint tea 
in a Moroccan tent to a 
voyage of discovery in 
India. French high fash- 
ion has gone exotic. 

Yves Saint Laurent brought a 
whiff of the casbah to the 1’Art 
du Jardio (An of the Garden) 
show where le Tout Paris con- 
gregated to check out the finest 
blooms of the season — both in 
die flower beds and on the hats, 
which are considered right and 
proper attire. 

Saint Laurent’s Moroccan 
garden was a riot of color — not 
least because of a decorative 
tent housing North African tea 
urns, multicolored glass 
lanterns, Oriental rugs and a 
sweet-meats buffet. 

Pierre Berg£, who has be- 
come an enthusiastic gardener 
among the olive trees in his 
home at St--R£my-de- 
Provence, presided over the 
flower show turf. 

Meanwhile, the neighboring 
Cartier stand featured a giant 
garden gnome encased in a plas- 
tic bubble on a red sand ground 
entitled “Dwarf. Dwarf HL” 
This latest flower-free garden 
art. created in 1 990, is part of the 
collection of Cartier’s contem- 
porary art foundation. 

In spite of a few oversized 
straw cartwheels, die most 
striking hats were the Tom 
Sawyer-style raw-edged pana- 
mas worn by the young staff. 
Heimes celebrated "L'An- , 


n6e de la Route," the compa- 
ny’s travel theme of the season, 
with a film showing the fruitful 
encounter in March between its 
deluxe craftsmen and artisans 
in a nomadic Indian village. 

As part of a cultural exchange 
envisaged by Jean-Louis Du- 
mas, president of Hermfcs, sad- 
dle makers, silversmiths, cob- 
blers and crystal creators worked 


together in sign language. The 
experience, which included rais- 
ing a crystal chandelier in the 
desert to the wide-eyed wonder 
of local children, was celebrated 
by a dinner at Hermes in Paris, 
with Indian dancers brought 
from the deserts of Radjasthan 
and Thar to Ranee. 

Suzy Menkes 


Don't miss the upcoming 
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Trading Floors Plug Into the News 

Computer Screens Shift to Realm of Broadcasting 


By Laurence Zuckerman 

New YorJd Times Service 

NEWYORK— I On Chase Manhattan 
Bank’s new trading floor in Manhattan, 
the desk of Paul Farrell, managing direc- 
tor of foreign-exchange ttadmg, is an 
information arsenal. 

There’s a two^fooi-wide telephone 
console; a microphone and video camera 
for communicating with other traders on 
the vast floor, and an array of five video 
monitors for, among many other thing s , 
Chase’s interoffice E-mail, real-time 
prices on dozens of currencies, text from 
four news wires arid the cable television 
channels CNBC and CNN. 

It isn not enough. 

Mr . Farrell and his staff recently began 
testing a new video service from Reuters 
that delivers speeches, press conferences 
and other potentially market-moving 
events directly to computer monitors. 

Rather than waiting for the news ser- 
vices to tap out the first headlines, Mr. 
Farrell said, traders would be able to 
interpret events as they unfold. Without 
even taking their eyes off their trading 
screens, Mr. Farrell hopes, the currency 
team can respond to world developments 
before their competitors can react 
“In this business, time is money," Mr. 
Farrell said. “It always has been.” 

That’s precisely the premise behind 
Reuters Financial Television and a 
handful of other new video services 
promising to turn the computer screens 
of Wall Street into picture windows on 
the world. 

The services come not only from such 


financial companies as Reuters, Bloom- 
berg Financial Markets and Dow Jones, 
but also from such generalise as CNN 
and NBC. 

For Mr. Farrell and his counterparts 
at other financial houses, onlv time and 
testing will tell whether these new ser- 


People want the same 
control over television 
news that they have for 
information streaming 
into their computers. 


vices — roughly the video equivalents of 
business-news wires — actually pay off. 

Some skeptical managers 'say' that 
turning a portion of the computer screen 
into a television set, even for specialized 
financial information, will be a time- 
wasting distraction. Others wonder, even 
if the services bring incremental benefits, 
will they justify prices that can run hun- 
dreds of dollars a month per desktop? 

Mr. Farrell, for whom millions of dol- 
lars can ride on every up tick or downtick 
of the currency market, is an eager mem- 
ber of this new TV audience. “The more 
information the better." he said. 

Right now, most of these offerings do 
little more than live video feeds because 
of technical limitations, whether wi thin 
the services themselves or in the custom- 
ers' office computer networks. 

But the idea is to enable computer users 
eventually to select video business reports 


from a menu, similar to the way that text- 
based news wires now offer articles from 
data bases that often have several months 
or more of archival material. 

Such services represent the news in- 
dustry’s most aggressive test yet of a 
basic thesis of the so-called interactive 
media; that people want the same con- 
trol over television news that they have 
come to enjoy for all the information 
streaming into their computers. 

“As in any news service, we don't 
expect major penetration until years 
down the road.” said Thomas Rogers, 
executive vice president in charge of 
business development at NBC, which 
has introduced two entries in the field: 
NBC Professional and PFN/First Call. 

Neither of the NBC services has more 
than a handful of large corporate cus- 
tomers vet. But Mr. Rogers said the op- 
erating costs were bearable now and can 
only get more so. 

Video news is not new to financial 
firms. Ever since CNN s Lined broad- 
casting world crises live in the early 
1980s, television sets have been a staple 
of trading floors. Most TV sets are now 
tuned to either CNN or to the cable 
busin ess- and-fin ante channel CNBC. 

In October, CNN teamed up with Intel 
Corp. to offer a version of its cable news 
programming for delivery to personal 
computers. A subscriber can watch CNN 
in the comer of a computer monitor. 

In contrast, Dow Jones, NBC and 
Reuters are hoping eventually to rein- 
vent video news as a computer software 
tool as valuable to the financial commu- 
nity as spreadsheets and stock quotes. 
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O Matmtional Herald Tibuna 


By Steven Bruli 

International Herald Tribane 

TOKYO — Fujitsu Ltd. will 
likely invest $1 billion in a 
memory-drip plant in the Unit- 
ed States rather than in Eng- 
land because of preferential tax 
treatment and Japanese fears of 
trade friction, a company 
spokesman suggested Monday. 

Joining a growing tide of Jap- 
anese chip makers shifting pro- 
duction offshore to escape the 


effects of the strong yen, Ja- 
pan’s largest computer maker 
said last month that it would 
build an additional plant either 
in Gresham, Oregon, or in Dur- 
ham. in northeastern England. 
The company already has a 
plant in each city. 

But a spokesman said Mon- 
day that if it obtained tax 
breaks from the United States, 
a decision could be reached 
within the next two weeks. 

“Our decision is contingent 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


U.S. Trade Move Is Right, but Risky 


By Reginald Dale 

International ReraM Tribane 


WASHINGTON — More by accident 
than design, the United Statesis finally 
getting its trade policy toward Japan on 
a better track. It is also hugely raising the 
stakes. 

The latest dispute between Washing- 
ton and Tokyo is no longer just about 
cars. By announcing that it will take its 
case against Japan to the World Trade 
Organization in Geneva, W ashing ton is 
raising much wider questions about the 
future of the trading system. 

At one levd, if the case goes ahead, the 
United States would si mply be asking 
the WTO to rule against restrictive prac- 
tices by the Japanese amo industry that 
make it extremely difficult to sell foreign 
cars and parts in Japan. 

More fundamentally, however, Wash- 
ington would effectively be challenging 
the WTO to choose between the West’s 
commitment to free markets, which has 
dominated the trading system for the 
past half -century, and the mercantihstic 
Japanese model that Toky o is mcreasmg- 
lv encouraging other nations to follow. 

That would present the WTO with a 
major and perhaps wanted i test of. its 
credibility less than five months after it 
started operations. “If ® 

walk, it would effectively deal itself out 
of the world’s biggest trade problem, 
barriers introduced by tJw private sec- 
tor” warns Greg Mastd of the Econom- 
ic Strategy Institute in Washington. 

Newness, after more than two 


of counterproductive attempts to 
force Japan’s markets open unilaterally. 
President BiH Clinton is right to call in 
the WTO as referee. 

One of the WTO’s main purposes is to 
resolve trade conflicts. By appealing to 
its authority, Washington has given an 
important sign of wmmgness to accept 


After more than two 
years of trying to force 
Japan’s markets open, 
Mr. Clinton is correct to 
call in the WTO as 
referee. 


the disciplines of the multilateral system, 
despite strong protectionist pressures at 
home. 

That does not mean, unfortunately, 
that the administration has achieved 
trade sainthood overnight. The decision 
to refer the dispute to Geneva was heavi- 
ly influaiced by tactical considerations. 

A major aim was to preempt a Japa- 
nese complaint to the WTO against the 
unil ateral sanctions that the United 
States is al«n threatening. Washington 
knows full wefl the planned sanctions 
would violate WTO roles if introduced 
without the organization's approval. 


There is a large element of bluff. Many 
Washington officials clearly hope the 
threat of WTO action will induce Japan 
to settle out of court. That would in some 


w ys be a pity. 


: would deprive the WTO of a chance 
to make it quite clear (hat countries can- 
not commit themselves to open markets 
under the rules of the system and then 
find ways outside those rules to interfere 
with trade — as Japan is accused of doing. 

It is particularly important to send such 

a message when China — a potential 
offender — is pressing to join the 
), and other rapidly industrializing 
countries, especially in Asia, are increas- 
ingly looking to the Japanese model. 

A ruling against Japan on cars would 
also set a clear precedent for dealing with 
Japanese obstructionism in other areas 
such as electronics and construction. 
There are good legal grounds for suppos- 
ing that the United States might win at 
least a partial victory. 

Nevertheless, Washington is taking a 
big risk. If the United States lost its case, 
there could be a serious political backlash. 

The isolationists who last year bitterly 
opposed the WTO as a threat to Ameri- 
can sovereignty would cry “I told you 
so," just as the opponents of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement did af- 
ter the Mexican financial crisis. 

They would be wrong. But the dang*.- is 
that, with presidential elections approach- 
ing, nobody would have the guts to stand 
up to them. The WTO would be discredit- 
ed, and the forces of mindless unilateral- 
ism would once again prevail. 


on preferential tax treatment.” 
he said, adding that the possi- 
bility of U.S. trade sanctions 
was a factor that “can't be dis- 
regarded." Building the new 
plant in England, he suggested, 
could exacerbate trade tensions 
between America and Japan. 

The spokesman also said it 
made more sense to build in Ore- 
gon because Fujitsu's facility 
there was older than the one it 
operated in Durham. Th e British 
plant was built in 1991 and is 
equipped to make four- and 16- 
megabii dynamic randonniccess 
memory drips. The Gresham 
plant, east of Portland, was built 
in 1988 and can produce only 
one- and four-megabit D- 
RAMs. 


Jurgen Schneider Calls Home 

The As moated Pros 

FRANKFURT — The fugitive building magnate who Slipped 
out of Germany last year leaving up to 7 billion Deutsche marks 
($4.97 billion) in bad debt said he wants to come home and be 
forgiven, a German TV station said Monday. 

The cassette recording of Jurgen Schneider — delivered by his 
lawyer to ZDF television and authenticated by Frankfurt prose- 
cutors — was the first sign of the 60-year-old since his disappear- 
ance in April 1994. 

The collapse of Mr. Schneider’s building empire sent a shock 
wave through the business community and raised charges that 
German h anks were too cozy and sloppy with their biggest clients. 

In the tape, excerpts of which ZDF released Monday, Mr. 
Schneider blamed Deutsche Bank AG, Germany’s biggest bank 
and his largest creditor, for much of the collapse of his business. 

Mr. Schneider said he and his wife, Claudia, wanted to return to 
Germany without threat of arrest and live quietly with their 
children and friends. He is being pursued ou an international 
warrant for fraud, and faces several years in prison. 

Frankfurt prosecutors said they thought the cassette was au- 
thentic and that it was made recently, a spokesman said. 

ZDF is to broadcast the tape in full Tuesday nigbt- 
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Registered Office: Luxembourg - 2, Boulevard Royal 
R.C. Luxembourg B-6734 

Our Shareholders are invited to attend on 
Wednesday, June 7, 1995 at 11.00 #jil in Luxembourg 
at 69, route d’Esch, the 

Annual Shareholders 1 General Meeting 

with the following agenda: 

1. Directors' Reports. 

2. Auditors' Reports. 

3. Approval of the Consolidated and Parent Only Financial 
Statements for the year ended December 31, 1994. 

4. Appropriation oM 994 net income of the parent company. 

5. Discharge of Directors and Auditors. 

6. Directors' and Auditors' fees for 1994. 

7. Authorization to the Board oi Directors to repurchase 
Company's shares. 

In order to be able to attend the ordinary general meeting, holders 
of bearer shares will have to deposit their bearer shares five dear 
days before the date of the meeting at the Registered Office of the 
company or with one of the following banks; 

- In Luxembourg: Banque Internationale & Luxembourg; 

- in ftaly: All the leading banks; 

- in Switzerland: Credit Sutsse, Banca Commercials Italiana; 

- in France: Lazard Frferes & Cie.: 

- in the Federal Republic of Germany: Commerzbank; 

- in Great Britain: S.G. Warburg and Co.. Lazand Brothers and Co.; 

- m the Netherlands: Amsterdam -Rotterdam Bank; 

- in Belgium; Banque Bruxelles Lambert 

Every shareholder may be represented at the shareholders' mee- 
tings by a proxy, who need not hknseff (hersdfj be a shareholder. 

Shareholders may, on and after May 29, 1995, inspect at Banque 
Internationale a Luxembourg, 69 route d'Eseh, the reports of the 
Board of Directors, the annual financial statements and the text of 
the proposed resolutions. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dutch Traders 
Plan to link 
In Share Swap 


A fresh investment of 80 to 
90 billion yen ($920 million to 
$1.03 billion) would be expect- 
ed to give the Gresham plant 
the ability to fabricate 16-mega- 
bit D-RAMs as early as late 
1996. 

Fujitsu's overseas investments 
are part of a decade-long trend 
among Japanese semiconductor 
makers to make chips abroad 
where labor and land costs are 
lower.. 

On Monday. NEC Corp. said 
it would boost production of 
four-megabit DRAMs at its 
Chinese joint venture, Shou- 
gang NEC Electronics Co., 
from a monthly 600.000 units to 
800.000, in order to meet bur- 
geoning Asian demand. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

AMSTERDAM — Hage- 
tneyer NV, the Dutch trading 
company controlled by First 
Pacific 'Holdings Lid. of Hong 
Kong, said Monday it would 
pay up to 750 millibn guilders 
($474 million) to buy its Dutch 
competitor Royal Borsumij 
Wehry NV. 

If the deal goes through it 
would raise Hagemeyer's annu- 
al sales to 8 billion guilders 
from 4.7 billion guilders in 
1994, making it into one of the 
top five non-Japanese interna- 
tional trading companies. 

The two companies are dis- 
cussing a transaction whereby 
4.5f shares in Borsumij would 
be exchanged for one Hage- 
raeyer share. 

“It is a straight takeover.” 
said Michael Molenaar, an ana- 
lyst with Robeco Ef fee ten bank. 
‘They call it a merger because it 
sounds nicer to Borsumij 's em- 
ployees and shareholders.” 

Andrew Land, Hagemeyer's 
chairman, said the initiative for 
the deal had come from the 
Borsumij management, which 
has been troubled by allega- 
tions of insider trading'in shares 
and warrants in the company. 

Mr. Land said two of Borsu- 
mij’s lop executives, Jan Noor- 
daxn, the chairman, and Allard 
van der Graaf, a board member, 
would step down when the 
takeover was completed. 

The two executives are under 
investigation by the Dutch Jus- 
tice Ministry. 

Hagemeyer and Borsumij 
distribute and sell automotive 
and electronics products, as 
well as consumer and profes- 
sional brand-name products. 

Hagemeyer is 50.4 percent 
owned by First Pacific. 

Thomas Yasuda, First Pacif- 
ic’s executive director, told re- 
porters in Hong Kong that First 
Pacific was in favor of the deal 
because it would give an imme- 
diate boost to its earnings per 
share. 

Mr. Yasuda said First Pacific 
would see a solid rise in earn- 
ings next year and beyond if the 
deal goes through. 

Hagemeyer and Borsumij 
distribute some of the same 


brand-name products, but their 
distribution channels seldom 
overlap, he said. 

Hagemeyer shares rose 1 
guilder, to 139 guilders, while 
stock in Borsumij rose 4.3 guil- 
ders, or 16 percent, to 31.70 
guilders. 

Hagemeyer posted net profit 
of 217.6 million guilders Last 
year, on sales of 4.73 billion. 
Borsumij earned a net profit of 
56.2 million on sales of 2.47 
billion. (Bloomberg, AP) 


Dow Coming 
Seeks Chapter 
11 Protection 

Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

MIDLAND, Michigan — 
Dow Corning Corp.. once the 
leading U.S. maker of breasi 
implants, filed for bankruptcy 
protection Monday because of 
lawsuits over the devices. 

The company, a 50-50 joim 
venture between Dow Chemicaj 
Co. and Corning Inc., sough' 
protection under Chapter 1 1 oi 
the U.S. Bankruptcy Code, bui 
insisted that its “underlying 
business remains strong.” 

A Chapter 1 1 filing allows * 
company to postpone payment 
of its debts while it reorganize: 
its finances. Dow Coming saic 
May 4 it might take such a step 
The filing freezes all suit: 
against the company. 

The company has stopper 
malting implants but contend 
they are safe. It and other mak 
ers of the implants face billion 
of dollars in damages. 

A $42 billion worldwide set 
dement of about 400,000 im 
plant cases was approved las 
year by a U.S. District Cour 
Judge in Birmingham, Ala 
bama. but about 1 1,000 woroei 
chose to file separate lawsuit 
against the manufacturers. 

Dow Corning has pledged $. 
billion to the settlement bu 
could lose billions more in th 
other cases. 

(AP, AFX 
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CURRENCY AM) CAPITAL M ARKET SERVICES 


Daily Fax Service 

0171-865 0800 

London Dealing Dos k 

CURRCKCr V.ANACLV.EST CORPOfcVnOV ?LC • no:.;.- 


COMPLIMENTARY REPORTS 


Dynamic Techniques of a Professional Currency Trader 

These comprehensive reports are mandatory reading for ai investors 

trading, or contemplating trading today's currency markets. Futures 

to Forex, subjective fundamental to objective technical, self directed 
to managed, Mr. Catranb and his staff have reviewed It alL 


EXECUTION FROM Sl2 PER It/X TRADE 


To receive your free reports and oar service guide call toll-free. 
Switzerland 155-7133 UK. 0800-96-6631 

Germany 0130-82-9666 France 0590-2246 

Belgium 0800-1-5880 Denmark 8001-6132 

Netherlands 06-022-0657 Greece 00-800-11-921-3013 
American toll Brut +714-499-8136 0^ +71 4-499-81 31 (bribe) 
American tothfree 900-853-7028 (fax) 800-9S4-6767n*fc®J 


PETtR CAinAMS SENIOR CURRENCY TI1ADED 


Mr. Catnodruen 1 8 year veteran currency trader. He bar authored numerous 
pubbcadonM and software programs far beginners and experts nEkc. He has 
researched hundreds of currency p ro gr ams and transacted btlliotu of dollars 
in realtime trade. Currently he is accepting a Embed number of near accounts. 
Account minimum* SlOfiOO to 55,6*00,009 USD. depending the on program. 
FOREX CAPITAL MANAGEMENT Bmttmet In am/Ueattol oadtog unices. 
Chicago Mmaaflle tofajner Crater Jfl S. Wackw Dr. «1H2, Chtogn IL. <0606. VSJL 




HYETRON INTERNATIONAL UMITI D 


The real real-time financial system thats going to put you 
ahead of the rest. Costs less to install and has lower fees 
as well, interested? 

Call 0171 972 9772 or Fax 0171 972 9770 for a 

demonstration of our winning system. 


1 s 1 l A3 < { K ! AIN ROAD LONDON IU 2A nOI" 




MANAGE!! ACCOUNTS 

Cuncrmna. lnlcre-Jt furt-s, Mtruls. V.xi IndiCTO Individual Managed Aco->urUi ran 
bv pn/eiMonjl' 1W projeaud profits ha sod rm pft 5 veus 

hjlf j coiHury or experience minimum bive-JmcnU Lai VjK 
BBOKFBAr.i r SEH11CE 
AJI ruiure. Ex'Jianoes Irnm USM 5 R T 
FX 2-lHJLS S DM *i prp» sprtmds Ail IM .mi 2nd ner ojrrwidw 
MARLBOROUGH ASSET MANAGEMENT LIMITED 
B.VJ. TEL: t 809 5810 - FAX 1 809 49+ 5216 
AUSTRIA TEL: 662 8681 406 - FAX: tj 662 8691 111 
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SURGE TRADING S.A. 

FOREX & FUTURES BROKERS 


surge 

trading THE SWISS DIFFERENCE 

21-23 Rue du Clos, CH-121 1 GENEVA 6 
Tel.: (41) 22-7002051 (GEN.) Fax; (41) 22-7002061 

SEE CNN-TEXT PAGE 60S 


For further details 
on bow to place your listing contact 
WIU NICHOLSON in London 
Tel: (44) 71 8364802 
Fax: (44) 71 240 2254 
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Green point Deal Hurts Its Shares 


WMkand Box Office 


The AmocuhoI Press 

, LOS ANGELES — “Crunson Tide** dominated the U. S. box 
office over the weekend with a gross of SI 8.8 million. Following 
ire the Top 10 moneymakers, based on Friday ticket sales and 
estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 


1. 'Crimson Tide - (Hollywood Pictures} 

X'Frencn Kiss" ITnenriem Centvrw-Faxl 

3. "While Von Were Sleedno' IHollmood Pictures) 

A "Prldov" t New Line Cinema 

i. "The Englishman Who Went UR-'fAli'rCT.aU 

4. "Bod Bovs" (Catumsfal 

7. "MV Family. Ml Famllia" fWew Une One* no) 

I "Gordy" / Roman Entertainment I 

*. "A Gootv Movie" (Wait Disney) 

II "Rob Roy" t United Artists) 


*118 million 
*64 million 
*6.1 million 
*2.7 million 
S2XmlHkm 
S3 million 
31.6 million 
SIX ml I lien 
*12 million 
31.1 million 
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Stagflation's (Political) Comeback 


By Keith Bradsher 

■Vmr ymt Times Service 


% 

Change 


WASHINGTON — For months, econ- 
omists have been using the cheery term 
“soft landing'' to describe an American 
economy that seems to be gliding to a 
slow-but-steady rate of growth after sever- 
al boom years. 

But now an uglier word is making the 
rounds: stagflation, a combination of pal- 
try growth, rising unemployment and in- 
creasing inflation. 

Hie Republican majority on the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress cried 
stagflation in an economic analysis issued 
Friday. The analysis followed a govern- 
ment report saying consumer prices 
climbed in April at the fastest rate in eight 
months, as well as earlier reports that pro- 
ducer prices also rose in April while unem- 
ployment j umped. 

The politics of crying stagflation are 
clear. Republicans are nervous that if the 
economy goes into a recession during next 


year's presidential campaign, some of the 
blame may be heaped on their budget cuts 
instead of the policies of President Bill 
Clinton. So they are striking early by 
pointing out that the economy has already 
had problems, and by trying to link these 
problems to the White House. 


budget proposals could turn an economic 
slowdown mto a recession. 

Economists dismiss the idea that modest 
tax-policy changes in 1993 could have seri- 
ously changed the course of a S7 trillion 
economy. They also dismiss the notion of 
serious economic harm from a Republican 


Autos Guide Stocks 

To Record High 


A f 




“With both the producer and consumer 
price indexes rising at 3 to 4 percent annual 
rates, and data on the economy showing 
weakness, the recent economic performance 
continues to resemble that of the 'stagfla- 
tion’ of the late 1970s.” the analysis said. 
This is largely the result of easy money in 
1992 and 1993 that mask ed the Clinton tax 
increases. Now that the easy- money stimu- 
lus is wearing off. the slowdown effects oi 
those tax increases are showing off.” 


blueprint to balance the budget by reduc- 
ing the deficit by less than S30 billion a 
year in each of the next seven years. 

With few exceptions, economists also 
doubt that the United Stales also faces 
significant stagflation now. Instead, most 
expect that the country will avoid steeply 
rising inflation, but may pay a price that 
could prove just as painful in higher unem- 
ployment and a further widening of the 
gap between rich and poor. \ 

While rising prices and unemployment 
may mean that April qualifies as a single 
month of stagflation in a narrow and tech- 
nical sense, the overall structure of the 
economy has changed so much since the 
late 1970s that a return to the problems of 
those years seems unlikely. 


White House officials are no different in 
trying to manipulate perceptions of the 
economy for political gain Leon E. Panet- 
ta, the president’s chief of staff, led a 
succession of senior officials in daily brief- 
ings last week warning that Republican 


CanfOed bf One Sseff Fkb*** DapatAa 

NEW YORK — Stocks 
climbed Monday, led by auto- 
makers, amid expectations that 
inflation would remain in check 
and push interest rates lower, 
traders said. 

Those expectations were 
fanned by in the bond 
market and a recent stream of 
reports, including w eakenin g 


U.S. Stocks 
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Shoppers! Kmart Posts $28 Million Loss 


c NEW YORK (Bloomberg! — Greenpoint Financial Corp.’s 
Shares plunged Monday after it agreed to pay S660 million in cash 
for the 60 New York branches of Home Savings of .America, the 
main unit of H.F. Ahmanson & Co., the largest U.S. savings-and- 
Joan association. The shares fell SI. 625. to S22.125. Analysis said 
the deal was too expensive. 

| Greenpoint will have 84 branches and $15.5 billion in deposits 
after the transaction. 


i* Berkshire Hathaway lnc_ the holding company controlled by the 
jinvestor Warren Buffett, said first-quarter net profit fell to 5 120.2 
] million, from SI 3? million a year ago. Investment losses overcame 
rising operating income, which reflected improvements in the 
l l o)rapany’s reinsurance business. 

» Jones Intercable Inc. agreed to buy cable systems with 50.000 
subscribers in Virginia from Columbia Associates LP for $123 
million; after the acquisition. Jones will have 200,000 subscribers 
jn the Washington-Baliimore area. Bloomberg. Af-DJ 


Compiled hr Otar Staff From Dispaches 

TROY, Michigan — Kmart Corp- strug- 
gling to revive its vast retailing empire, 
reported a loss on Monday for its latest 
quarter, citing poor results at its Builder 
Square chain of home-improvement stores 
and unprofitable Kmart stores in Mexico. 

The United States* second-largest retail- 
er said it lost S28 million in the quartei 
ended April 26, the first of its financial 
year. The results compared with a profit oi 
SIS million, or 4 cents a share, in the like 
quarter a year ago. 

The loss came even as sales rose 8 per- 
cent, to $7.80 billion, the strongest quarter- 
ly performance in years, the company said. 
.Analysts, however, were more concerned 
with the company’s flagging profit mar- 
gins. 


“It’s great to show very strong sales, bul 
if you can’t make money doing it, some- 
. thing has to be done,” said Joseph Ron- 
ning of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

Kmart stock was pushed lower by the 
results in afternoon trading in New York, 
down 25 cents, at SI 3.375. 


million The weak Mexican peso hurt its 
results. 


Reacting to pressure from stockholders, 
man in March forced out its chief execu- 


Sales in U.S. -based Kmart stores were 
up 9 percent, reflecting a same-store sales 
gain of 7 percent, the largest increase since 
1985. Same-store sales refer to stores that 
have been open at least a year. 


Kmart in March forced out its chief execu- 
tive, Joseph Antonini, and is searching for 
a replacement The company said recently 
that almost one-third of its 4,000 stores 
were underperforming. 


Separately, Toys ’R' Us Inc., the New 
rreey-based tov retailer, said its first- 


Kmart said its Builders Square chain 
had an operating loss of SI 1 million, post- 


ing a 6 percent drop in same-store sales 
during the period. Kmart added that its 
joint venture operation in Mexico lost $3.0 


Jersey-based toy retailer, said its first- 
quarter earnings fell 51 percent because of 
a fall in video-game sales. 

The company said its net income fell to 
$18.4 million, or 7 cents a share, for the 
quarter ended April 29, from $37.6 milli on, 
or 13 cents, in the corresponding quarter 
last year. Revenue rose to $1.49 billion 
from $1.46 billion. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


co ns igne r sentiment and rising 
April unemployment, that 
showed the economy was losing 
strength but still expanding. 

The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage dosed 6.91 points higher, 
at a record hig h 4,437.47. Ad- 
vancing stocks outpaced de- 
dm effi by about a 13-to-9 ratio 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Analysts said deducting inter- 
est rates in the bond market 
encouraged investors to favor 
equities. The price of the bench- 
mark 30-year Treasury bond 
was up 20/32 point, at 108 
17/32, which lowered its yield 
to 6.94 percent from 6.99 per- 
cent on Friday. 

Investors are awaiting the re- 
lease Tuesday of April housing 
starts, industrial production and 
plant-use rate for further evi- 
dence the economy is slowing. 

fi<ins in automakers and 
other beneficiaries of falling in- 
terest rates such as banks and 
brokerages outweighed leases in 
steady-growth consumer indus- 
tries such as household prod- 
ucts, drugs, tobacco and food. 

Ford, the most active NYSE 
issue, gained ft, to 29ft; Gener- 


al Motors jumped 1ft, to 48, 
and Chrysler rose ft, to 449*. 
Auto issues were suppo r ted also 
by the prospect ofuS. bade 
sanctions against ’the Japanese 
auto industry that are to be an- 
notzneed Tuesday. 

Toys *R* Us, down IK, to 
25ft, after die retailer’s stock 
was a focus of att e nti o n as 
Swedish score desks said they 
would widen their strike against 
Toys TR.’ Us to pressure the US. 
retailer mto accepting a nation- 
al union contract. 

Procter* Gamble fell ft, to 
69ft, Coca-Cola dropped lft, to 
57ft, Merck lost ft, at 42ft, and 
Johnson A Johnson was off lft, 
at 63ft. Traders sad these mul- 
tinational compames were hurt 


lar worad make their exports 
less competitive, crimping for- 
eign profits. > 

“Yoe’rc seeing a rotation out 
of drugs and c o ns um er staples 
into stocks that do better in 
economic growth: autos, sleek, 
paper and forest products, 
housing companies and track- 
era,” said PhBlp Schettewi, 
portfolio manager at Loomis, 
SadetftCa 

Faffing bond yields under- 
scored the o pt B MBm dim this 
week’s econ o m i c reports wffi 
show inflation wSt not aco cfa r - 
ate and interest rates wi tt faQ, 
traders said. 

Borland International 
diiribnd I, to 10ft, auadgnecida- 
ticn of metrertaBcs with NoreS, 
winch closed ft lngher, at 21ft. 

Motorola nose 2, to 61, after 
the efoctxomcs company settled 
a compfaunt by several South- 
mu Co. unite. (Bloomberg AP) 
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Dollar Slips but Sanctions Talk Bolsters Market Sentiment 


M Air In 


Bloomberg Businas AYhs 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
fell against most major curren- 
cies on Monday but some ana- 
lysts said sentiment toward the 
currency remained high amid 
optimism the United States was 
addressing its trade and budget 
deficits. 

“People are very bullish to- 
ward the dollar." said Richard 
Vullo, currency sales manager 
at Bayerische Hypotheken und 
Wech’se! Bank in New York. 
“We’re starting to do something 
about our problems.” 


But other analysts weren't so 
sanguine. “The process of bal- 
ancing the budget and rectify- 
ing the trade imbalance is an 


Forolgn Exchange 


evolutionary process,” said Ke- 
vin Weir, a currency salesman 
at ABN-Amro Bank in Chica- 
go. “Although the market dis- 
counts it immediately, fruition 
will take time.” 

The dollar rose 5.9 percent 
against the mark and 4.2 per- 
cent against the yen last week. 


as America threatened trade 
sanctions against Japan and 
congressional budget commit- 
tees passed deficit-reduction 
measures. 

The U.S. trade deficit with 
Japan was $65.7 billion last 
year while its global trade defi- 
cit was S166.3 billion. The cur- 
rent federal budget deficit is 
S203.4 billion. 

The deficits have been cited 
as major reasons for the dollar’s 
decline against the mark and 
the yen this year. 

In New York, the dollar 


closed at 1.4351 Deutsche 
marks, down from 1.4480 DM 


Friday, and at 86375 yen, down 
from 86.750 yen. 


from 86.750 yen. 

Against other currencies, the 
dollar closed at 5.0305 French 
francs, down from 5.0710 
francs on Friday, and at 1.1987 
Swiss francs, down from 
1.2060. The pound rose to 
$15740 from 1.5695. S 


QOOS a gainst Japan T+ garriiT»g 

the automobile trade dispute on 
Tuesday, a government spokes- 
man said Monday, Bloomberg 
Business News reported bom 
Washington. 

Negotiations to open up Japa- 
nese markets to US. automo- 
biles and auto parts broke down 


last week. tLSofficzais have said 
tbe MoctioBS wocM Indude at 
least Jl b^on worth of tariffs. 

Unfa U-& true law. the 
two side* tare to banf 

naer out an agreement after the 
publication of the proposed 
saretibta SsCbefise punitive 
tariffs tdB&eflbcfe- 


Sanctions Due on Tuesday 


To subscribe inlraudi 


Trade Representative Mick- 
Kantor will announce a pro- ■ 


cy Kantor will announce a pro- 
posed list of American sane- 
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05437437 
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Bid for Holvis 

wai ctalteog?' Sfir ^toTcch Group w gj^ .“ at "^d 4*3 millioa francs while the 

Odifrancs! 8 * toper offer amounted to 385 mfl- 

^Monday. paper ' COPdilKmed ^ bid on receiving at 

s b are boldeEs.to reierr t- 7 5 * ^terTcch nixed Its P®**ot erf Holvis shares and said tha t 

s^ ^ a a saagg ssae-— 

g^5«ass3aag- ^srf-^ss 

k® 5 ^ in South CumT . F,,_^ ( lf trai S t ^ cn , >as distribution network in 
industrial chemical, gaskets ® akes 5*5?**^ Nonwoven fabnes are used for products 

s^gdevteT^ ^* cls “ d P«*ing and *“* j *? duqxwable diners, wiping dothTaxS 
Holvis said its board u operating masks. 

whoj it ^ A^otoman for International Paper said the 

s^S^iSs^sssas 

£* *96 *°°topg for more details the InteTechoffcr. 

11 percent, dosine a?**?* 5 ?® 6 * 1 ^ nKwe w^' said Holvi5 its adviser, 

Zunch on speculatfrmrt? ¥ £?Pj? a sb* 1 *, *n Stanley & Co, had talked with about 10 

drive the w »r might ^nropean and U.S. companies since Imemadon- 

Tfae even . h ^ her - 81 ra Por made its offer on April 24. 

company s«d the InterTech offer W 
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Ulcer Drug Is Key to Astra Profit 

B/ootnbers Business JVam , 

STOCKHOLM — Ast™ ar v "***? “““S 8 for all of 1995. Analysts sur- 

phannaceutical comoaiiv^d vcyed J b ? r die Swedish news agency Efirekt ea- 

quartex pretax profit rose 55 A ^ a ,^ earn I1 ‘ 68 fcronor “» 1995, up 

dales grSvth in^bd^5 l ^i^f r<Hls 9-62 billion krono? 

w^?,^ 0 p J ofi t^ ore rose to 3.1 1 billion * Swedbank Profit FaDs in First Quarter 
EE? S£*£ mdlion) from ZOO bilHon a year Swedbank, Sweden’s largest bank, aid Mon- 
ScCTdnl?! for *** *“*- day its first-quarter operating profit fell 52 per- 

ri JV} 4 *!*- °?- e **•* w °ricTs best-setting cent, to 813 million kronor, Bloomberg reported. 

seel?" 35 »«■* *> s.«i 

eoteSS, ?XS ^“ , ? 3 - 64M]i “‘ b - 

Lc^^»rirtirff Ill?n )“??“*• 9 om ^ mcd «d« ^ from the sale of 90 percent of Robur JKapitah^ 
fc£X «■** dirough Astra valtnmg AB, an investment company 

t fo^ 3iceng - SweSwnk, also known as SpXuien Sverige 

3«ypfixss^*„. s.’ssat’nwsafraa 
ftg&sstasssr^ sa«s*»i!iBsj's 

Analysts said the company was likely to post cent of its coital and votes. 


Metallgesellschaft 
Returns to Profit 9 
But Sales Fall 9% 


Bloomberg Businas Nm 

FRANKFURT — Me 
tallgesdlschafi AG posted 
on Monday a higher- than - 
expected pretax profit for its 
fust half and said the result 
showed it was becoming a 
“normal company” after a 
brush with bankruptcy and 
15 months of reorganiza- 
tion. 

The metals- and -mining 
conglomerate said pretax 
profit in the six months to 
March 31 was 81.7 million 
Deutsche marks (S56J mil- 
lion), compared with a loss 
of 1.55 billion DM in the 
period a year ago. Sales, 
however, fell 8 percent, to 
9.6 billion DM. 

Stock in Metallgesells- 
chaft surged 3.80 DM, or 16 
percent, to 27.90 DM. 

“Metallgesellschaft is on 
its way to being a normal 
company,” said Karl -Josef 
Neukirchen, the company’s 
chief executive. “And when I 
say normal company, 1 
mean a company with no 
divisions in the red.” 

The company said operat- 
ing profit totaled 100 million 
DM, compared with a loss 
of 1.75 billion DM a year 
ago. 

Earnings unproved in all 
seven of the company's divi- 
sions, including its U.S. sub- 
sidiary, Metallgesellschaft 
Corp. 


The American unit, 
known as MG Corp.. had 
losses on oil-future* con- 
tracts thai led its German 
parent to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy last year. 

MG Corp. has been prof- 
itable since February. Mr. 
Neukircben said. 

Mr. Neukirchen said in 
March that he expected full- 
year earnings to be “well 
above" 100 million DM. At 
a press conference Monday, 
he refused to speculate on 
whether the company would 
pay a dividend this year. 

The company's financial 
year ends Sept. 30. 

After total pretax losses of 
4 j 5 billion DM in 1993 and 
1994, Metallgesellschafi has 
been profitable since the be- 
ginning of the 1995 financial 
year. Mr. Neukircben said 15 
months of divestment and 
cost-cutdng had ended. 

The company unwound 
its oil contracts in Septem- 
ber 1994. Oil prices now rep- 
resent “no significant influ- 
ence on the company's 
financial position.” Mr. 
Neukirchen said. 

At an annual meeting in 
March, shareholders ap- 
proved measures to reorga- 
nize the metal company's 
capital base and to raise at 
least 600 million DM in 
fresh equity. 


Den Norske 
Competing 
For Vital 


Consult* i in Our Staff from Dispatcher 

OSLO — Den norske Bank 
AS, trying to prevent a Dutch 
takeover of a local insurer, of- 
fered Monday to buy Vital For- 
sitring AS, which had agreed to 
be acquired by Aegon NV. 

Den norske said its bid, at 1 10 
kroner a share, valued Vital at 
2.96 billion kroner (S467.7 mil- 
lion). Aegon this month an- 
nounced an agreement to ac- 
quire Vital for 694 million 
guilders ($438.5 million). 

The banking concern’s chief 
executive, Finn Hvistendahl, 
said, “it is well known that Vi- 
tal’s board accepted the Aegon 
bid. but our bid is higher.” 

The bank currently owns 9.7 
percent of Vital, and its pension 
fund holds 1.8 percent. 

Den norske said its offer was 
subject to regulatory clearance 
and would be contingent on win- 
ning 90 percent of Vital. 

Mr. Hvistendahl said the offer 
had the support of the invest- 
ment fund that managed the 
Norwegian government's 72 per- 
cent stake in Den norske Bank. 

Den norske said Vital was 
Norway’s second-largest life in- 
surance company and had a 
strong position in the pension 
savings market. The bank said 
that in Norway, the proportion 
of personal savings kept at 
banks fell from 50 percent in 
1985 to 44 percent in 1993, while 
the share invested with insur- 
ance companies edged up to 24 
percent from 23 percent and was 
expected io rise. ( AFX, Reuters ) 


Blanc at Air Inter Controls 

Compikdby Our Sa^Trem Dispatches 

PARIS — Christian Blanc, the chairman of Air F ranc e, wip 
temporarily replace the outgoing chairman of the carrier’s Air 
Inter domestic subsidiary, a spokesman, said Monday. 

At a shareholders meeting, Mr. Blanc said that he was 
prepared to reexamine a plan involving the loss of about 600 
jobs at Airlnter. The plan called for the merger of the European 
activities of the stalchowned Air France with Air Inter. 

Mr. Blanc will step in for Michel Bernard, who quit last 
Friday, until a new transportation minister is named, the 
spokesman said. A new government is expected to be named. 
Wednesday by Jacques Chirac, the presideat-c3ect of France. 

Mr. Blanc said Air France woukf not absorb Air Inter. He 
also ruled out a split between the two, noting thata sale of Air 
Inter to a foreign compctitor would refinquish a guarantee for 
employees’ future 

Employees have staged numerous strikes during the past 
two months to protest the plan that would eliminate 600 jobs 
during 1995 ana lS>96. Apy lv^^dj^la^or unrest 1«J IVfr. 
Bernard to resign. 


Reduced Spending Dents French Growth 


Return 

PARIS — French economic growth is 
likely to be slower than expected during 
■ the first half of 1995 due to weakness in 
‘ consumer spending, said France’s national 
statistics institute. INSEE, on Monday. 

INS Eh also forecast that unemployment, 
a central issue facing the country, would fall 
very slowly and was HkeJy to weigh in at 
about 12 percent at the end of June, com- 
pared with 1Z2 percent at the end of March. 
France’s new government is expected to be 
1 named this week after President-elect Jac- 
ques Chirac succeeds Frangais Mitterrand 
as president on Wednesday. 

In its regular economic outlook, INSEE 
said it was trimming its growth forecast for 
the*5rst half erf 1995 to 1.6 percent from a 
March forecast of a 1.7 percent rise. A 


principle change was in household spend- 
ing, which it saw growing by 0.8 percent in 
the first half of the year, compared with a 
previous estimate of 12 percent. 

But it said consumer spending would 
rebound in the second quarter, helped bv a 
rise in car purchases before a government 
subsidy on trading in old cars for new 
terminates at the end of June. 

Many economists have said France’s re- 
covery is slowing and have expressed skep- 
ticism on whether the government's 1995 
growth forecast of 3.3 percent can be meL 
But some said they were awaiting details of 
a revised mini-budget for 1995 — due to be 
unveiled by the new government before 
July — to make a more informed assess- 
memoftbe outlook. • - 


■ Germany Lowers Growth Forecast 

Germany has cut its forecast for eco- 
nomic growth next year to less than 3 
percent from 3.5 percent. Finance Minister 
Theo Waigel said Monday. Bloomberg 
Business News reported from Wiesbaden. 

“At the moment we're estimating eco- 
nomic growth for 1996 at slightly below the 
3 percent expected for 1995,” Mr. Waigel 
said. That compared with the government's 
recent forecasts, along with those of inde- 
pendent economists, of 33 percent growth 
in 1996 over 1995. Germany’s economy last 
year expanded by 2.9 percent. 

Mr. Waigel said there was “no reason 
for pessimism” about the German econo- 
• my, despite the likely impact of the weak 
dollar on the country’s exports. 
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Very briefly: : 

• BZ Gruppe Holding said it had built a 1.7 percent stake, worth 
about 250 million Swiss francs. ($213.7 million! in Swiss Bank 
Corp. through its StiHhalter Vision investment fund. Martin' 
Ebner, a Swiss financier who controls BZ. also said the investment 
fund had reduced its shares in Union Bank of Switzerland. BK 
Vision, another BZ investment fund, is the largest single share- 
holder in UBS, at 18 percent. 

■ RWE AG said gains in printing and chemicals offset declines in 
waste management and mining to lift the conglomerate's sales 
15.6 percent, to 47.3 billion Deutsche marks ($33.8 billion) in the 
first nine months of fiscal 1995. 

■ Lufthansa AG is expected to report 1994 group net earnings of 
around 300 million DM on Tuesday, its first profit in three years, 
and a dividend of 4 DM for ordinary and preferred share. 

• German direct investment abroad rose 21 percent, to 306 billion 
DM. from late 1991 to 1993. the Bundesbank said. Meanwhile 
foreign investment in Germany rose 10 percent in the same 
period, to 221 billion DM. 

■ Flughafen Wien AG, the company that operates Vienna's inter- 

national airport fell 7 schillings, or 1.5 percent, to 465 schillings 
after the Austrian government said it would sell 22.1 percent of 
the company to domestic and foreign investors. " 

• Nynex CabieComms Group PLC. a British cable subsidiary of 
NYNEX Corp., said it planned to raise up to £460 million ($717.6 
million ) through an issue of 305 million snares priced between 1 3 1 
pence and 151 pence a share on the London and New York stock 
exchanges. 

■ Eurotunnel SA, which runs the Channel tunnel, said its first- 
quarter sales were 387.8 million francs ($79 million), compared 
with fourth-quarter 1994 revenue of 203.3 million francs. 

• Smith & Nephew PLC, a British healthcare company, said it had 
agreed to acquire Acnfex Microsurgical Inc-, a U.S. surgical- 
instrument maker and a subsidiary of American Home Products 
Corp_ for £90 million ($141.4 million). 

• Denmark expects gross domestic product to expand 4 percent in 

1995 and 2.9 percent in 1996. . i 

Bloomberg. Reuters. AFX. AP 
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May IS, 1995 

tSgh Uw» Jow CSga Opirt 

Grains 

CORN (CBOT) 

UODOu minimum- takers per butfM 
Mov 95 2J1U IM 2MVi — 0.02% 2.927 
Jut 95 2J7 2J3 2J4H— 0.D3HI41A3* 

Sep 95 261 ’4 3L57% 2J9Vft-e.03W 33.587 

Dec 95 2 M 2J1% 1*2 Vi -O.Oi H 145^00 
MOT96 172 2JBV1 2 M -OJOH15J2? 
Est. sales 35JJ00 Fri's. safes 30J04 
Frr&ocenint 351.927 uo 848 

SOYBEAN IAEAL tCBOTI 
IDO tons- dsaon per ion 

MOV 95 165J0 16170 164.10 +0.10 U92 
Jul 95 169.70 167.5S 167.90 40.094 

Aug 95 171 JO 169J0 169.70 -alO 10.139 

Sip95 173 JO 171 JO 171 JO L41B 

0095 175.10 173JU 17120 +al0 9.932 

Dec 95 1 78.30 17628 I76J0 +020 13208 

ESL sates 20200 Fri's. sales 11J09 
Fri's open Int &5J22 OR 417 

SOYBEAN OO. (CBOT) 

«um IM- OMan, par 108 IM. 

Moves 24.90 24J6 2473 —0.14 MM] 

Jul 95 2682 24 J4 34-67 — 0JJ7 36.173 

Aug 95 2482 24J7 2465 -0J» 9J.96 

Sep 95 2481 24-56 2466 — &87 8J63 

0095 2472 2448 2458 —0X4 6,780 

Doc 95 2460 206 7449 —0.06 16J03 

Est Mies 22J100 Fri's. sates 19J43 
Fri's open int B1J0V UP 3327 

SOYBEANS (CBOT) 

LOW Du irtfWTMim- dollars per eusnei 
Mov95 563 SJ6H 5J8W— 001 W 2JJ99 
Jul 95 573 In i66Vi 5J7H-0.IB 62J66 

Aug 95 578% 5-71% 572'A-0Jn%ll,B23 
S«J 95 &H2Vft 576 577W -0.01'A 64187 

Now 95 5Wfl 5-Kl^. 685 —OJOI’A 39^13 
Est sales 3X000 Fri's. sales 25000 
Frrsapenlnt 

WHEAT fCBOT) 

SJDO tw mlnimiim- Polltrs par luM 
May 95 371H 305 X6S —0.061* 665 

JUI95 166 3J9 3J0 —008 43.6B3 

Sep 95 172 3J6 166^— OO7Vi1IL430 

Dec 95 184% 378 37895-0.09 11.967 

Esi. sates 17000 Fri's. sales 16.765 
Fri's open int 67 J93 up 1827 


CATTLE (CMER) 

40000 bis.- ceras per «x 

Jun95 59.95 S9.12 59J2 — OJ33 27J17 

AUB9S WAS 5X70 39 JQ +0.10 1 L*0 

00 95 6165 6U)5 6175 -070 10,169 

DOC 95 62.97 62J0 6252 3345 

Feb 96 6375 6X35 63X2 -0.12 3,388 

Apr 96 6450 6425 6427 +035 1347 

Ea. sales XI 28 Fri’s. sales 9338 
Fri's open Int 62,643 up 485 

FEEDER CATTLE (CMER) 

SUMO DM.- anft per b. 

Mov 95 6420 6370 6X82 -0X7 2X27 

Aug 95 65X7 6440 6X15 + 038 5,715 

Seo95 6575 6430 6705 *035 1354 

Oct 95 6570 6465 6X00 +0J8 2.172 

NOV 95 6570 6585 6i70 -IL50 481 

Jan 96 6535 65.15 65X0 T 0X0 154 

Ea. soles 2387 Fri's. salts i,«fl 
Fri’s open M I237B up 135 

HOGSICMER) 

ABBD tes.- cants per b. 

Jun9S 42.15 41XJ 4172 +067 11336 

Jut M 4X10 4270 4232 +DJ7 4,941 

Aug 95 4287 42.10 4272 +072 4930 

00 95 4170 40X0 41.15 +083 4749 

Dec 95 -0.10 4175 41.95 +070 1X97 

Fee 96 4082 4750 42.90 +035 528 

ea. sates 7301 Fri's. soles 3.731 
Fri's ooeninr 30313 on T2i 

PORK BRLLJS (CMER) 

48830 nc-mKpwn 

May 95 4075 3850 39X5 +073 258 

Jul H 3735 3555 3732 +032 5X11 

AURH 3535 3435 3437 + 032 2.146 

Feb 96 4930 4830 4870 -0.95 239 

Mar 96 48X0 4870 4870 +170 31 

MOV 96 4882 4730 4882 -742 1 

Ea. sides 1324 Fri's. tides 1.184 
Fri's Open int B.209 up 88 


COCOft (HOC) 

10 metric tons - 1 per nn 


Ugh u»» Oow 'Jigc Opat 


Oige 


rigii U»» Qd» Oiga 


ORANGE JUKE (NCTN) 



' EURODOLLARS (CMER) 


UNLEADED GAS0LME MMB» 


1 LOW tov> ewvs oer m. 











May 95 103X0 

100X5 100.40 

_ 3X5 

48 

Junto 

93X10 

93X80 

93X90 

+ 10 399.909 

Junto 

64X5 

6145 

64.90 

-1X3 33X45 

Jul 95 106.90 

104.10 104.40 

— 3X5 13739 

Sep 95 

94X00 

93.950 

91900 

+ 20 370X66 

Jut to 

62J5 

61X5 

6277 

+ 1X0 2TX46 

Sep 95 110X0 

108X0 108.15 

-4.15 

7.131 

Dec 95 

91970 

93X90 

93.940 

-50 321.932 

Aua95 

60X0 

WJ0 

6Q.1Q 

+Q78 

9J48 

Nov 95 108J0 

106X0 1Q6J0 

—2X5 

2.161 

Mar 9* 

94X00 

93X30 

93X60 

+ 40 265X71 

Sep 95 

58.25 

5770 

5877 

+ 0X5 

3.946; 

Est. sates 1X00 

Fri's. sales 

1,060 


ton 96 

93X50 

93790 

93X20 

+60 186,106 

OCtto 

5670 

56.10 

56-32 

+0X0 

3.746. 

Ri'sooen im 26.928 oft 19 



Sep 9* 

93720 

91670 

93X90 

+ 60 164X76 

Navto 

55X5 

55X5 

55X2 

+0J5 

1X79 





Dec 96 

93X20 

93X80 

93X90 

+ 50 132X05 

Est. sales 35.938 Fri's. sates 

30,937 






Mar97 

93X70 

93X40 

93X50 

+ 50 101X29 

Fri's open ini ; 

75.132 off 418 


. 


—0.14 1360 
— 0JJ7 34.173 
— 089 9X96 
—037 8363 
—034 6.780 
—0.06 16303 
1970 


GOLD (NCMXJ 

WO taw donors pw im ea. 

Jun 95 38580 384JD 385X0 +170 

Jul 95 38770 +170 

Aug 95 389.00 38730 38830 +170: 

0095 39280 391X0 39280 +170 

Dec 95 39570 3900 39570 +170 

Feb 96 39X50 +170 

Apr 96 40130 +170 

Jun 96 405X0 404XD 40571? +U0 

Ea. sides 21X00 Frt’s-sales 33363 

Fri's open int 172X85 UP 3724 

'HI GRADE COPPER (NCMXJ 

nmn bv- anh p+r e. 

Mov 95 12670 12570 125.90 —0-50 

Jun 95 175.50 134.90 12575 -070 

Jul 95 12570 124.10 12435 —0X0 ! 

Aug 95 12385 —0X0 

Sep 95 123J0 12230 122.95 —0X0 

Oct 95 12275 —0X0 

Nov 95 121.60 -075 

Dec 95 121 JO 120 JO 12085 -020 

Jan 96 120.10 —0.15 

Est. Kdes 6300 Fri's. sates 9X22 
Fri’s awn H 51.760 up 236 

SILVER (NCMXJ 

5X00 troy or.- cwiNpertfOvOL 


May 95 

535.0 

529 a 

540X 

+ 9X 

*18 

Junto 

539X 

539X 

5427 

+9X 

t 

Jul 95 

546X 

534.0 

54SX 

+9X 

53X93 

Septo 

551 J 

540X 

5507 

♦ 9.9 

12X53 

Dec 95 

5S9X 

548X 

55BJ 

+ 9X 

15.723 

Jan 96 



561.1 

+ 9X 

15 

Mali 

565X 

560.0 

5667 

+ 9X 

9,919 

May 96 



5727 

+9X 

5.791 


Est. sates 16300 Fri's. sates 43384 
Fri's open int 108376 off 2041 

PLATINUM (NMER) 

SO trov to— ODliors per Irov o*. 

Jut 95 431,00 428.00 42930 + 030 13367 

00 95 432J0 42980 43130 - 030 4348 

JOn 96 43370 -030 1325 

Apr 96 43670 +030 708 

Jul 96 43970 +030 48 

Est. sates 1<364 Fri's. sates 4353 
Fri’sooentrd 20X96 OH S25 

dose Previous 

LONDON METALS (LME) 

Dollars per metric ton 
At unto nn (High Grade) 

Spat 172230 172330 173430 173530 

Forworn 173980 174080 1745.00 174680 

Copper Cattiedes (HIM Grade) 

5WK 274280 274380 276480 276580 

Forward 273930 774080 7757.00 275880 

Lead 

Spot MM 58730 5HHa 581*4 

Forward 60180 60280 SOS 1 * 59630 

Hided 

Spot 700080 701030 710530 711530 

Forward 713030 713530 723030 724030 

Spat 577000 578030 575580 576580 

forward 577030 578030 575030 5760.00 

Zinc (Special Hfcli Grade) 
spat 103030 103130 1(0030 102X00 

Forward 105430 1055.00 105230 105330 

tfioh Low owe Q«e Ortnt 


Rnanclal 
US T. BILLS (CMER) 

11 ml Wor»- Pis of 100 pd 

Jun 95 94 J2 9480 9481 11.207 

Sep 95 94X0 9486 9488 -033 11324 

Dec 95 94X0 9485 9487 -034 11X56 

Mar 96 *459 9435 9489 +0.06 247 

Ed. sates HA Fri’s. sates 2.997 
Fri’s open int 34,934 up 2 

5 YR- TREASURY (CBOT) 

1100800 P+n- pli & 32nds pi 1W Pd 
Jun 95106-03 105-78 106-00 - 06 195X87 
SBP9S 105*235 105-195 105-235 + 065 22X50 
Dec 95 105-155 + 065 1 

Est. sates 32X17 Fri’s. sates 70,173 
Fri's open int 218,138 up 3764 


1305 

1268 

—19 

64 

10 YR TREASURY (CBOT) 


1291 

1295 

+■1 

30X28 

J1B3JB0 pfm- ph A 32nd4of 166 pel 


1315 

1315 

+2 

20X13 

JunHioe-10 

107-28 

108-07 + 

11 

13U 

1351 

+2 

12X11 

Seo 95107-26 

107-17 

107-24 + 

It 

139/ 

1391 

+ 4 

5X64 

Dec 95 107-09 

107-02 

107-09 + 

11 


Fri's open int S0825 ua 455 

OOFFEECWCSE) 

J7J00 Dx.-ee«i per ll- 
MOT95 167.90 167.00 16730 +100 

J«i*5 168-25 17035 +1.9S 

SOFTS 7LM 170-50 17285 +230 

DeeK 17530 17X75 17330 +1J5 

ESL sales 4J97 Fri’s. sues L672 
FrTs open int 33X41 oft 463 

SUGAR- WORLD 11 (NCSE} 

112300 Bi-ontl no- B. 

MX4 11X5 1IJ6 +089 
OQW Ttus 10X5 10X6 -033 

MaK 1085 10_25 l aw —085 ' 

Mgv96 1083 10JJ 1083 -037 

Bt scies 20.004 Fri’s. soles ling 
.Fri's noon mt 130X67 off TS32 


Est. sale* 59X98 Fri's. sates 120X03 
Fri's own im 283.967 up 2371 

US TREASURY BOWK (CBOT) 

II ea-siaUBO-ttt & 22ndt of KM pen 
Jun 95109-29 109-08 109-25 + 17 370892 

See 95109-15 108-28 109*11 - 17 35814 

□**95 109-00 108-27 108-29 - 17 4,712 

Mar 96108*17 108-ID 108-15 + 17 891 

Est. sates 780300 Fri's. sates 454X04 
Fri’s open W 411X43 otf 7728 

HM Low Close CHenot 
10-YEAR FRENCH BOV. BONDS IMAT1F] 
FFSW80S - Pis of TW BCS 

Jan 11540 115.10 115.12 — 037 

SOP 11500 1 14-52 ] 14-52 -0J4 

Dtc 114.77 114X2 11434 -084 

EsL vehmr. 95.902. Open H. 151.160. 


Est. sates NA Fri's. soles 744 JT2 
Fri's open int 2J3I.182 up 4335 

BRITISH POUND (CMER) 

» Per pound- 1 poM equal* VIOOOI 
ton 95 1-5750 1J5B8 13710 +36 28.798 

5ep95 1 J716 1.5540 1J676 + 32 744 

DOC95 1-5660 13510 1-5626 +26 193 

Mar 96 1 3566 +20 1 

Est. sates NA Fri's. safes 13870 
Fri’s open int 29,736 up 309 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER) 

S pot Or- 1 pbM equals t&soet 


Junto 

7374 

7336 

73*8 

—33 

44X60 

Sep 95 

7347 

7317 

7330 

—34 

3XT9 

Dec 95 

.7318 

.7305 

7316 

—as 

2J40 

Mar 96 

7300 

7300 

7307 

—36 

653 


Est. sales NA. Fri's. sales 4X07 
Fri's open int 51,235 off 366 

GERMAN MARK (CMER) 

S Per rale- 1 poinl equals 104001 


HM low Last Settle 
GASOIL (IFE) 

UL doiten per meMC M-Wi of ISO Ms 

MW 152-50 149-25 15L25 152-25 

jutr 15150 149.75 15235 1S2J5 

Ado 15175 I51JW 15175 15175 

SSP 155.25 157.75 15SJ5 15530 

ael 15100 15530 15*80 158JS 
NOV l&0.0fl 15835 16080 1*080 

Dec 1*280 159-50 16280 167JW 

Aw im .75 1S«0 1*135 1*280 

FN> 16180 160.-50 16030 16A75 

MV 159-S! 15930 15730 16025 

Apr N.T. N.T. N.T. I57.7S 

MW N.T. N.T. N.T. 15175 

Est. volume! 17X85 . Open be. 82.740 

BKSfT CRUDE OP. |PEI 

ILS. Mton per barrd-JOb at 1X00 turrets 


Junto 

X965 

X801 

X962 

+ 37 

66711 

Septo 

X9V0 

X910 

X987 

+ 3/ 

4X32 

Dec 95 

7010 

X965 

7010 

+ 3/ 

844 

Mar 96 

7025 

X977 

7029 

-31 

98 


Est. sides na Fri's. sales 40.174 
Frrs open ini 71,985 off 192 

JAPANESE YEN (CMER) 

S per wn- 1 poire afeinte sejnoooi 
Jun 95 J111614 .011470 811638 + 44 41783 

5ep95 .011753 811615 811746 + 44 4X58 

Dec95 811B80 .011795 81IB80 +44 859 

Est. sates NLA. Fri's. sales 21284 
Fri's open ini 70893 off 1182 

SWISS FRANC (CMER) 

SPerlTanc- r pone aauaN HUD01 
Jun 95 8339 8255 8330 -M 27.229 

Sep 95 8383 8320 8380 -12 282b 

Dec 95 8420 8380 8426 -10 613 

Est. sales NA Fri's. soles 26X00 
Fri'saaenlftt 30.716 off 632 


fcMOHTH PIBOR (MAT1F) 
FFS raBBta - pH 0* IM pet 


93X6 

.9137 

9138 

* (LOS 

9LM 

93X8 

9189 

* 005 

93 JD 

9183 

9185 

* 004 

9377 

9373 

1073 

- 003 

9163 

9151 

913 

+ 007 

WJO 

9146 

9145 

♦ 003 

9132 

9127 

9379 

+ DJD4 

9121 

7115 

93. IB 

* OD4 


LIGHT SWEET CRUDE (NMER) 

1 X 00 DM - donor* per DOL 
Jun 95 19.93 1«X1 19.90 +IL38 68.110 

Jut 95 19J5 WJ9 I9J3 +0J8 62X59 

Aug 95 19.49 19.11 1»X8 +0J6 37X35 

Sep 95 19.17 1884 1983 +084 25,106 

Oct 95 18.98 18X7 I9JU +082 15X85 

Nov 95 1878 1BJ8 1878 -080 15XS3 

Dec 95 18X5 16X9 1BX3 +D.1B 19,011 

Jan 96 1L56 18X5 18X3 +089 14X08 

Feb 96 18X6 18X6 1884 +028 9,937 

Mar 96 1870 18.10 1BXS +077 BJ97 

Apr 9ft 1820 18.1* 1BJ6 -026 SJ25 

Mov 9ft 1815 1815 1831 -026 5,122 

Junto 1825 1805 1830 -025 14X27 

E$i. sates 86.646 Fri's. sales 113,905 
Frrsopemnt 350,141 aft 2566 

NATURAL GA5 (NMER) 

UUXS mm Mu's. Soar mm Wu 
Jun 95 1.735 1X77 1.730 r68 21239 

Jul 95 1X10 1 742 1X00 + 70 22X28 

AUD9S 1X15 1775 1X10 +45 14J37 

Seo95 1X25 1785 1X20 +43 !SL3d7 

Od95 1X60 1X25 1X60 -42 11.263 

Nov 93 1.925 1.905 1720 +19 7X48 

Dec 95 2.005 1.990 2X05 -26 11X85 

Jan 96 2X20 2X10 2.015 +21 11,955 

Feb 96 1 .555 1.940 1.945 +16 5X36 

Mar 96 1.900 1X85 1X95 +16 4X21 

Apr 96 1X45 1X35 1X35 + 4 3.130 

Ed. sates 0,375 Frn. sates 10X33 
Fri-S open mt i42xn off 236 


ton 

1880 

1474 

1880 

JU 

1877 

17X0 

1770 

Any 

17.91 

I7J0 

17X1 

SAP 

llifc 

1171 

WJ8 

Od 

1751 

1770 

1751 

Maw 

1778 

17 OT 

1778 

D*e 

1774 

16.96 

1774 

Jen 

17.15 

17X5 

IMS 

FrO 


17.11 

17.11 

M«r 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.I. 

API 

N T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

MPV 


N.T. 



Ext. vaftane; 47 j*9 Open int. I57JU - 

High Low Ctose Chge Oatnt 

Stock Indexes 

SAP COMP. INDEX (CMER) 

jSbi*95°“ 0975 52830 52890 +1X5196.939 

Sep 95 533X0 53tL55 532.95 -1X5 22.165 

Dec 95 537X0 534.90 537.05 +1AS A.m 

MOr 96 541X0 539J0 541X0 +1X5 1X37. 

Ell. sales MA. Fri's. sates 71X81 
Fri's open bit 225X71 up 3357 

CACtt (MAT1P) 

FF2M per Index point 


»MV 

202*80 

199*80 




M 



Sap 




NT. 

ftLT. 


K.T. 

NT. 


Est.vokime 19,771 Open Ml 93X97. 


Esc volume. WXJt.Oocn co; 


Industrials 

COTTON Z(NCTN) 

SO- OOP na.- com per He 

Jul 95 104X0 102X5 103.13 —1.16 18X29 

Od 95 8672 85X5 B5J5 —1X5 8929 

Dee 95 80X5 00-30 80X3 -079 30X63 

Mar 96 81.90 81X5 81 JO -0X5 8J7S 

Mov 9ft 8120 82.09 81.90 —0X5 3.1J6 

Jul 96 83X0 83X0 BUS -0X5 1X18 

Est. soles 8,100 Fri's. sates J0.118 
Fri's open bit 71,362 oft 28 

Heating oil (nmer) 

42X00 eel- cents oaf am 

Junto 5025 49X5 49X6 +032 26X30 

Jul 95 SSiffl 49X9 SflBI +028 23X07 

Aug 95 SO JO 50X5 5076 +028 10X92 

Sta 95 5175 5060 51X1 +02S MW 

Od 95 52X0 5175 51X6 +038 5.192 

NOV 95 52X0 52X0 52.76 +C.33 4J51 

Dec 95 53X0 5110 53X1 +0.28 10X81 

Jan 96 5401 -078 0.594 

Fet>96 5156 +028 63® 

Mar 96 5270 5110 52J1 +028 2X63 

EsI. sales 26.(89 Fri's. sates 30X91 

Fri’s open bit 110X60 off 1*22 


Financial Futures 
available Monday 
PfoMeim we rewet 


London international 
Excbonoe were not 
due to tfoRuntexIon 
HM Inc on venience. 


Commodity Indexes 

Owe Previous 
Moody's 1,4340 NLA. 

Reuters 132130 2JI7.I0 ' 

□J. Futures NA 148.94 - 

Com. Research 23045 230X5 


Spot Commodities 


CorMnottev Tsdpv prev. ■ 

Awnnm, b 0 J#7 g m : 

Cower ctectrolvnc. Si 171 tjg ■ 

Iron FOB, ton 21100 7)3X0 

Lead id oja tie? ~ 

5*ver. m»m sxo sjo" 

steel lUrM), Hn 131X0 UI4U ■ 

Tja to nx. iui, - 

Zinc, to OJ334 n ww ; 

Sources: Mailt, Ak« uted Press.-- 


NoncesttoBuy 
Foothill Group 

Kaighi-Ridtler { 

NEW YORK — Norwest 
Corp, a financial-services coroi ; 
pany, has agreed to buy ih& 
commercial lender Foothilf 
Group Inc. for stock valued av 
about S44I million, the compa- 
nies said Monday. K 

The agreement calls for eaefe 
share of FoothiB common stock 5 
to be exchanged for 0.920 share' 
of Norwest common stock anrf 
each share of Foothill prefeiW 

b t excha °8 ed fot 

6.1333272 shares of Norwest, 
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* A°ki Corp. Sells 
Its Rem aining 

Westin Stake 


ASIA/PACIFIC 


:9 


* 

V 


NEW YORK — Aokt Corn Partnoship and a kxm 

Monjyirffi 

“-SL^^Sn-Hoial Co. unit 


for $537 mil l i on to an invest- 
ment group led by Starwood 
CapiUd Group L.P., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. and Nomura Asset 
Capital Coip. 

the company said affiliates 
of Starwood Capital and Gold- 
man J 5?^* together with Ed- 
ward Thomas Cos., a California 
hotel company, had formed a 
joint-venture company to ac- 
quire 1 00 percent of Westin Ho 
tel stock through financing 
Starwood -Goldman 


Aoki sold part of its Westin 
stake to the Starwood-GoM- 

SS Sa ^ group last year for 
wbl nuDjon. It bought the 
We«m Hotds & Resorts chain 
Rwr $1.35 bOticm in 1988 from 
Altegjs Crap., then the parent 
of United Airlines. 

The investment girm j » 
named Joagen Bartds, 54, for- 
executive officer and 


Japan ’s Executives Stay Off Line 


By Steve JLohr 

New York Tones Service 


NEW YORK — Only a few years ago. 


Japan was supposedly ready to leap past 

ogical su- 


the United States as a technologic 
peipower. That supposition now appears 



from the 


Westpac Raises 

Payout as Profit 
• Spurts by SWc 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

SYDNEY — Westpac Bank- 
ing Crap, said Monday its first- 


half net incomejumped 50 per- 
480 mmion Australiai 


cent, to 480 million Australian 
dollars ($352.3 million), but the 
company warned it would not 
be able to maintain that “bean- 
stalk” pace of growth. 

Still, the bank raised its half- 
year dividend to 13 cents a 
share from 8 cents. Westpac’s 
shares gained 5 cents, to 5.48 
dollars, their highest dose since 
February 1994. 

Revenue rose 7 percent, to 
4.1 billion dollars. 

Bob Joss, the American man- 
aging director who was ap- 
pointed to revive the bank in 
1993 after it reprated an annual 
loss of 1.54 billion dollars, said 
Westpac aimed for a full-year 
profit of 1 billion dollars within 
three years. 

But he said of the brisk profit 
growth in the period ended 
March 31: “That's sort of like a 
beanstalk growing. What we 
would like to see is to have a 
paUera of consistent growth, but 
nothing like 50 percent** 

Mr. Joss indicated Westpac 
was considering possible acqui- 
sitions, including the state- 
owned Bank of South Australia, 
which is scheduled for privatize- . 
lion. (Reuters. Bloomberg, AFP) 





__ as chairman and 
exeentive of the joint vesture. 

Aoki will retain owne rshi p 
interests In nine U.S. and Cana- 
dian hotds and the Westin 
trademark in Asia, while the 
new venture will have part or 
full ownership or leasehold in- 
terests in 13 hotels in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Earlier, an Aoki spokesman 
in Tokyo said the company was 
considering the sale of most of 
its 28 hotds to reduce debt 

He said 
main business 
was studying a p 
total of 19 hotds to raise 100 
billion yen ($1.15 Union) over 
the next five years and reduce 
its annual interest costs of 400 
billion yen. 

The spokesman said the sales 
would include the company’s 
Caesar Park hold in Taiwan 
but not its other properties in 

that chain 

Add, which recently slashed 
its 1994-95 profit projection 
bom more than $30 milfirm to 
less than $500,000, is “striving 
to restructure and regain profit 
growth,** the spokesman raid. 

Aoki also said it was plan- 
ning to increase its role in hotel 
management and would not 
necessarily give up manage- 
ment rights to hotds h sold. 

“To expand our company, we 
are moving more toward hotel 
management.” the spokesman 
said. “As a part of that, we are 
considering selling part o f the 
brads ' we own in order ~ to 
strengthen our balance sheets.” 

This month, the company 
drastically reduced its estimate 
of its net profit in the year ended 
March 31, to 30 mfllin n yen 
. ($345,000) from 2.75 btHion yen. 

(Bloomberg, AFP) 
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computer 

Japanese executives are less likely than 
their American counterparts to use a 
computer, and they are less satisfied with 
the results they get from information 
technology, according to the study by 
Fujitsu Research Institute in Tokyo and 
Fuld & Co, a research concern in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The study, “Information Technology’s 
Rrile^ A LLS.-Japan Competitiveness 
Gap,” bases iis conclusions on question- 
naires answered last autumn by 373 se- 
nior executives at large companies in 
Japan and the United States. 


Japanese companies, of course, are 
world leaders in manufacturing consum- 
er-electronics goods and many techno- 
logically advanced components for the 
computer industry, such as color screens 
for notebook computers. 

“Bui what really surprised me was the 
gap between what the Japanese make 
and what Japanese executives use.” said 
Leonard Fuld, president of Fuld & Co. 
“There seems to be technological illitera- 
cy in the executive suites in Japan.” 

While 64 percent of the American ex- 
ecutives said they had to use computers 
in their jobs, only 8 percent of the Japa- 
nese executives said computer use was 
essential for them. 

“American executives are lugging lap- 
top computers with them wherever they 
go," Mr. Fuld said. “Japanese execu- 
tives, by and large, do not.” 

American executives were also more 
likely than their Japanese counterparts 
to be directly involved in setting up and 
managing information systems in their 


companies. Sixty-eight percent of the 
.Americans said they were involved in the 
planning and use of information technol- 
ogy in tbrir businesses, compared with 
36 percent of ihe Japanese. 

In Japan, Mr. Fuld said, information 
technology seems to be regarded as “a 
glorified bookkeeping tool.” By contrast, 
he said, in American companies the tech- 
nology is used much more to gather, ana- 
lyze and distribute marketing information 
and to hdp make decisions. 

Perhaps the most debatable aspect of 
the Fujitsu-Fuld study is its assumption 
that the resistance among Japanese execu- 
tives to new technology is related to 
changes in international competitiveness. 

Economists say the attitudes of Japa- 
nese managers toward technology have 
changed little in recent years, yet at the 
same time the yen has strengthened dra- 
matically. making Japanese exports 
more costly abroad and degrading the 
country's competitive position. 


Japan’s Goal: Less Dollar Dependence 
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The yen's surge against the 
dollar threatens to throw Japan’s 
economy bade into recession. 


A. Japan should reduce its 
excessive dependence on the 
dollar. Today, Japan — the sec- 


ts. l oyoo 

Oydtten, chairman of Bank of and less than 40 percent of ex- 
Tofcya, is conducting a study of ports. This situation is totally 


long-term currency issues for Fi- different from ihe United 
blister Ma 


nance Minister Masayoshi Take- 
ntura. He spoke recently with 
Steven Bruit of the International 
Herald Tribune in Tokyo. 

Q. The singe of (be yen 
against the dollar has hurt cor- 
porate profits and raised anxi- 
eties over jobs. Some conserva- 
tive politicians have urged Japan 
to create a yen bloc in Asia and 
dump its dollar reserves. Would 
this be in Japan's interest? 

A. No, I don’t think so. If 
that happened, the dollar would 
plummet, and the yen, Deut- 
sche marie and gold would sky- 
rocket. It wouldn’t help the 
problem. It would simply create 
more financial 

The best remedy is not to try 
to lower the yen through artifi- 
cial raamg such as a temp orary 
increase of imports or voluntary 
restraints on exports but to deal 
in a more fundamental way 
with the main causes of the 
yen’s appreciation. 

Q. StiQ, you've said that Ja- 
pan should welcome the wider 
use of the yen in international 
trade. Why? 


States or Germany and makes 
Japan abnormally sensitive to 
the yen -dollar exchange rate. 

It is an absolute necessity for 
Japan to become less dependent 
on the dollar. The first goal will 
be to use the yen in at least 
about 50 percent of Japan's ex- 
ternal transactions. Greater use 
of the yen among the Asian 
countries will certainly serve us 
in that direction. 

Q. Is there a consensus for this 
in the Japanese government? 

A. Yes, I think there is a broad 
consensus that we should try to 
make the yen more usable, but I 
have to repeat that this will not 
be accomplished by a simple de- 
cree by the government. It must 
be done by the markeL 

Q. What market conditions 
are necessary? — -• 

A. To be used as a major 
international currency, that 
currency’s value must be stable, 
with inflation in that country 
under control. Two, that coun- 
try's financial markets must be 
open, flexible and liquid 
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enough so that nonresidents 
can borrow or lend freely in 
that currency. Three. Lbere must 
be an adequate supply of that 
currency, which means that that 
country must run a trade defi- 
cit. The most important condi- 
tion now is Tor Lhe bond market 
to be less regulated. 

Q. Achieving some of these 
conditions would require signifi- 
cant deregulation of capital mar- 
kets, farm imports and so on. 

A. Certainly greater imports 
is a vital step. The process will 
be achieved first by the restruc- 
turing of Japanese industry that 
will promote a greater horizon- 
tal division of labor among dif- 
ferent countries. I think the 
process is moving quite rapidly, 
we also have to establish a 
mechanism through which the 
rise of the yen will permit con- 
sumers to enhance their real 
purchasing power. This will cer- 
tainly increase their purchases 
and the amount of imports. 
These would be courageous 
steps that would benefit to the 
national economy in the medi- 


um u> long term. This is what 
politicians are for. 

O- You criticized the United 
States for not upholding its re- 
sponsibility as custodian of the 
world’s key currency. Yet the 
United States came to Lhe res- 
cue of Mexico. If the yen were 
internationalized, to what ex- 
tent would Japan be prepared 
to accept its responsibilities? 

A. 1 believe that Japanese 
politicians, businessmen and 
taxpayers would be fair enough 
to support the government in 
rescue operations. But, of 
course, there would have to be 
corresponding efforts made by 
that count rv as well. 


Very briefly; 


Q. How do you see the inter- 
national monetary system de- 
veloping over the long term? 

A. I'm sure the dollar will re- 
main the most important curren- 
cy. Bul I suspect it will not be the 
only key currency. I think the 
future world monetary system 
could be one with three major 
currencies — the dollar, yen and 
mark or ECU — collectively 
supporting the system. 


• The Philippines is considering starting a nuclear- power program 
to meet the energy demands of its growing economy, the office of 
President Fide! V. Ramos announced. The country’s one nuclear 
plant was declared unsafe in 1986 and has never been used. 

• WQtiam Lines Inc. rose 6.2 percent in its first day of trading on 
the Manila stock exchange. Shares in the Philippines' largest 
passenger and cargo ferrying company rose to 10.25 pesos (40 
cents) from the initial offering price of 9.65. 

• CSR Ltd.'s net profit rose 32 percent, to 392.6 million Australian 
dollars ($288 million), in the year ended March 31. mainly on 
gains in its construction materials business. Revenue rose 10 
percent, to 5.9 billion dollars. 

• Bass PLC and China’s Ginsber Beer Group signed an agreement 
for a joint venture in northeastern China to brew about 200.000 
tons of beer a year starting in 1996. 

• Sony Music Entertainment Inc.’s current profit rose 20 percent, 
to 23.89 billion yen ($275 million) in the year ended March 31 ; the 
company cited renewed interest in Western popular singers, 
helped by an increase in foreign -owned record stores in Japan. 

• NEC Corp. will expand production of four-megabit dynamic 
random-access memory 1 computer chips by 33 percent at its joint- 
venture factory in China. 

• Warner Bros, and Daiei Inc. plan to announce an accord to 
market the Time Warner Inc. unit's cartoon-character products in 
Japan, according to a Japanese press reporL 

• Japan's cabinet endorsed a 2.72 trillion yen supplementary 

budget, mainly to help repair earthquake damage in Kobe, and 
submitted it t6 Parliament. Bloomberg. AFT . Rewen 
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Shanghai Fines Firms Over Bond Trades 
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SHANGHAI — The Shanghai Stock 
Exchange fined and suspended five bro- 
kerage concerns Monday over illegal trad- 
ing in bond futures last week, but the 
exchange also allowed trading to resume. 

Activity on the bond-futures market was 
described as near norma], after reaching a 
feverish pace last week that resulted in 
trading being suspended Friday. 

The brokerage firms fined were Gansu 
Agricultural Bank Trust & investment 
Co., Dalian International Trust & Invest- 
ment Co., Jiangxi Provincial Securities 


Co., Ningbo Securities Co. and Hunan 
International Trust & Investment Co. 


ning International Development Invest- 
ment Co., a state-owned wholesaler. 


Gansu, Dalian and Jiangxi were each 
fined 500.000 yuan ($60,000). according to 
Zhang Weixin, manager of the exchange's 
bond department. He said the exact 
amount of the fine for the other two had 
not been determined. 


He said the money from the fines would 
be paid into the exchange's bond-futures 
risk fund. He declined to comment on 
speculation that all five brokerage con- 
cerns had been acting on behalf of Liao- 


Trading volume in Treasury bond futures 
has soared in China this year, with much of 
it driven by speculation about the monthly 
subsidy rates that would be paid to inves- 
tors to offset China's inflation. 

Friday's suspension was the -scond this 
year. Trading was baited Feb. 23 for six 
days after traders at China's largest bro- 
kerage concern. Shanghai International 
Securities, violated regulations in an effort 
to avoid huge losses. (Bloomberg, AP) 
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The Most Up-to-Date Reference 
for Ameriean Business Terms 












The American Business Terms Dictionary includes 
over 4,000 terms from commerce, ban lung, investment 
and finance — defined clearly and concisely. This refer- 
ence book is edited especially for people living and 
working in an international environment. 

The clear and logical organization, as well as 
careful attention to parts of speech, grammatical 
number, and idiomatic usage, make this volume 
the ideal choice for business professionals, stu- 
dents or anyone who needs knowledge of the 
basic terminology of business and commerce 
The Dictionary' incorporates many useful 
features: 

■ Each entry' has at least one example or 
explanation in addition to a clear and con- 
cise definition. 

■ ■ Current slang and colloquial words and 
phrases are included, as well as buzz 

words and jargon 

\ ■ Abundant cross-referenci ng connects 
■ synonymous terms and concepts. 
r ■ Numerous abbreviations and acro- 

nyms are defined and explained. 

^ ' along with common Latin terms and 

expressions. 

The American Business Terms Dictionary is pub- 
lished by National Textbook Company (Chicago arid 
the International Herald Tribune. Hardcover. 330 
pages Fax or mail the order coupon today. 
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A Special Report 


Power Generation 
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Declining Dollar Aids 
l U.S. Power Companies 


By Richard E. Smith 

P ARIS — .-Vs the plummeting do) lar 
jostles the world's markets and 
remaps national trade balances, 
there are a select few industries 
that have remained regally above the fray. 

The market for power generation 
equipment, where business cycles are 
measured in decades rather than in months 
and where contracts are often large 
enough to provoke diplomatic crises, has 
long been able to virtually ignore the 
flighty foreign exchange markets. 

But the most recent drop of the U.S. 
currency has been so unexpected, so re- 
lentless and so difficult to understand that it 
has begun to worry even this bedrock 
industry. 

“Asa general rule, infrastructure man- 
ufacturers like Siemens are mainly en- 
gaged in long-term business that is less 
affected by short-term currency fluctu- 
ations." said Bemd Stecher. chief 
economist of Siemens AG. “Problems 
only emerge when the currency shifts rum 
out to he longer-term ones." 

:f the dollar is in fact settling to a 
fundamentally lower level, as the British 
pound did several decades ago. the power 
generation industry could undergo some 
profound realignments. The winners, at 
least in the beginning, would probably be 
the major U.S. players. General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

“The short-term impact is that it would 
be easier for U.S. companies to gain con- 
tracts. and especially in the high-growth 
markets of Asia." said Bruce Humphrey, 
an energy analyst at Cambridge Research 
Associates in Cambridge. Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“On the equipment side in power gen- 
eration. it makes the U.S. companies a bit 
more attractive." said Rebecca Mark, 
president and chief executive of Enron 
Development Corp.. the unit specializing 
in foreign projects for Enron Corp.. a 
Houston concern that is one of the world’s 
largest assemblers of power plants. 

Some analysts said that Westinghouse 
might get a special boost from the dollar. 
‘‘Westinghouse is not as big as the others 
and ihere is a view that it is the smaller 
players that are going to be squeezed." said 
Simon Street, technology analyst at Bar- 


clays de Zoete Wedd in London. ’ ‘West- 
inghouse has had problems in the past but 
has now restructured. The dollar will give 
that company a long-term boost.'' 

But analysts are also quick to point out 
that there sue rarely clear-cut winners or 
losers in an industry that has such long 
cycles and so much time to respond to 
changes in the business environment. In a 
lower-dollar era. this would mean pri- 
marily that high-cost producers would 
shift more and more production to low- 
cost areas, notably the United States, if 
current trends continue. 

The European giants — Siemens AG. 
.ABB Asea Brown Boveri Ltd. and GEC 
Alsthom. die joint-venture engineering 
company owned by Alcatel Alsthom of 
France and General Electric Co. of 
Britain — have long fought with the 
continent's high-wage structures by mov- 
ing facilities abroad.lFurcher gains in their 
base currencies will give them all the 
more reason to do so and in the process 
dilute their identities as European com- 
panies. a process they seem eager in many 
cases to speed along. 

ABB Asea Brown Boveri. although the 
product of a Swiss-Swedish merger, has 
22.000 employees in the United States, 
nearly as many as its 26,400 in Sweden 
and considerably more than the 13.400 
based in Switzerland. For the past seven 
years the company's official language 
has been English. 

“In power generation, we try to source 
a lot of project work in soft-currency 
countries." said Michael Robertson, 
spokesman for ABB Asea Brown Boveri. 
“We have factories in the Czech Re- 
public and in Poland that help us to keep 
competitive, and we have extensive pro- 
duction in Sweden and Italy. In countries 
with high labor costs like 'Germany and 
Switzerland, we focus on capital-inten- 
sive products." 

Mr. Stecher of Siemens spoke of his 
company's “policy of globalization” 
and said' that it was' continually trying to 
set up production as well as research and 
development facilities abroad to cut the 
overall impact of regional economic cy- 
cles and currency shifts. 

Several officials at European compa- 
nies noted that the U.S. prowess in elec- 

Continued on Page 20 
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The CERN nuclear technology would create little radioactive waste. 


Plan for Nuclear Reactor 
Without Nuclear Waste 


By Barry James 

G eneva — a proposal to 
transform a particle accelerator 
into a nuclear reactor using vir- 
tually limitless supplies of tho- 
rium and producing very little radioactive 
waste has stood up to 18 months of the- 
oretical and experimental testing. 

Coming from most scientists, such a 
proposal might be dismissed as pie in the 
sky. This, however, is the brainchild of 
Carlo Rubbia. a physicist with a rep- 
utation for coming up with innovative 
ideas that work. He was a co-winner of 
the Nobel prize for physics in 1984. 

Mr. Rubbia has been working on what 
he calls an “energy amplifier” since re- 
tiring as director-general of the European 
Laboratory for Particle Physics at Gene- 
va, known bv its French initials as 
CERN. 

Turning thorium into fuel has long 
been a dream of nuclear scientists. A close 
relative of uranium, it has few industrial 
uses, yet exists in vast deposits, notably in 
Canada and India. To all intents and pur- 
poses. it could be considered an inex- 
haustible fuel if a way could be found to 
unlock its potential, according to Robert 
Klapisch, a colleague of Mr. Rubbia. 

Thorium itself is not fissile, but under 
bombardment from neutrons it can be 
transformed into uranium 233, which is a 
highly fissile isotope of uranh&n. The 
problem is that in a conventional reactor. 


thorium does not produce enough neu- 
trons to sustain a reaction. Mr. Robbia's 
solution is to supply the necess ary pea - 
irons using an existing type of particle 
accelerator called a cyclotron. 

One major advantage of the proposed 
machine is that the nuclear reaction would 
stop as soon as the flux of ne un aoos was 
switched off, preventing Chernobyl-type 
accidents caused by the uncontrolled chain 
reaction of nuclear find. 

Another advantage is that the marftgic- 
woold burn most of its own waste, and 
would produce plutonium only at very 
small amounts as a fcry-jxodua of fission. 
Computer models indicate that the eaetgy 
amplifier would produce IQjOOQ times 
less long-lived waste than p ressuriz ed 
water reactors without re p roce ssi ng. 

The chief objection to the plan comes 
from the intertia of the present, mfeure 
nuclear industry. Mr. Klapisch sad ^gov- 
ernments and power a u t horiti es are too 
deeply commuted to cunveationaf ab- 
clear reactors to want to invest heavily in 
an experimental technology. 

Thedevdopfncmoffrismntedbnokigy 
holds out the prospect of limi t teM sup- 
plies of energy from renewable resources. 
This, however, still is decades into the 
future. The energy amplifier would seem 
to work based on only a “nodes ex- 
trapolation” from e xis ting technology, 
Mr. Klapisch said. 

A study comborated by the Labo- 

Conftwwl on Page 19 


Controversy Flows Around Malaysian Dam Project 


By Michael Richardson 


K UALA LUMPUR — Imagine 
Southeast Asia’s largest hydro- 
electric power project with a 
concrete retaining wall about 
twice as high as the Aswan dam in Egypt 
and a water reservoir, in what is now 
dense jungle, that will cover an area big- 
ger than the size of Singapore. 

For Mahathir Mohamad, Malaysia's 
prime minister, the Bakun hydropower 
project in the remote heart of the state of 
Sarawak is a milestone in an ambitious 


progam to make his country 3 fully de- 
veloped industrial nation by 2020. 

“This is a project whose time has 
come." he declared when announcing the 
award this year of a contract to Ekrun Bhd., 
a Malaysian company with interests in 
construction, cables, timber, hotels and 
property development, to build Bakun at a 
cost of IS billion ringgit ($6 billion). 

Felling of trees recently began in the 
Bakun reservoir area, which is several 
hundred kilometers up the Rajang River. 
Ekran plans to cut 1 7.000 hectares < 42.000 
acres) of rain forest this year, using the 
timber to pay for development work. 


Malaysia's cabinet approved the dam in 


and doubts about its economic viability. 

S . Sarny Vellu, the energy minister, said 
that the project was justified by the coun- 
try's soaring energy demand. Now at 
14,000 Megawatts, national demand is 
forecast to reach 30,000 MW by 2020. 

Bakun will generate 2,400 MW of 
electricity, enough to supply between 20 
percent and 25 percent of Malaysia's 
projected consumption in 2002. 

The government dismisses criticism that 
Malaysia should rely on Its own oil and gas 
for power generation, arguing instead that 


these non-renewable resources should be 
used for other purposes, including ex- 
ports. 

“Harnessing our vast hydro resources 
will enable our canary to switch from 
depleting to renewable energy re- 
sources,^ Mr. Mahathir said. 

Nonetheless, a number of Malaysian 
and foreign e a v rontu ental groups con- 
tinue to oppose die Bakun {tot. They 
maintain it is as unnecessary and ex- 
cessively e xp e n siv e p roject But wfH se- 
riously damage the en vi ro nm ent of 

Contained on Page 19 


Did you know? 




Raytheon is the leading builder of 
independent power plants in the world 
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RAYTHEON IS A WORLD LEADER IN ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION. Helping 


make the future brghter. For Raytheon, it's as complex as completing the largest independent 


power plant in the United Staters,' or as simple as supplying the power for your reading lamp. 


With more than 40 global offices and project sites were among trie '' 
fastest growing engineering and construction companies in- the vyorld. 


defense electronics, engineering and- construction,. aircraft aryf appliances; 
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POWER GENERATION / A SPECIAL REPORT 


Germans Blow Hot and Cold 
About Use of Wind Power 


By Douglas Sutton 


AMBURG — Power 
generation from 
windmills has made a 
dramatic leap for- 
ward in Germany in the early 
1990s, making the country the 
leader in Europe in terms of 
overall wind-produced elec- 
tricity and in terms of creating 
new 'technology. 

Ecologists and environmen- 
tal advocates who back non- 
polluting, renewable power 
sources generally say the de- 
velopment of this technology is 
great news. 

Others, including nature 
lovers and some environmen- 
talists. point out that windmills 
can create noise pollution, kill 
birds, scar the landscape, and 
generally create more bother 
than they are worth. 

Since a federal law in 1991 
began providing financial in- 
centives to wind-generated 
power, Germany’s installed 
wind capacity has jumped to 
643 megawatts from just about 
SO megawatts. Germany is now 
ahead of Denmark — with 539 
megawatts — as the European 
leader in wind-generated pow- 
er. (The world leader is the 
United States, with 1.600 
megawatts of capacity . ) 

The debate over wind power 
is at its most furious in the 
northern state of Schleswig- 
Holstein. and in Hamburg, 
where expansion has been es- 
pecially rapid and where am- 
bitious plans exist for the con- 
struction of new facilities. 

in an example of how, in a 
crowded country like Ger- 
many. comperinginterests fight 
over the use of land, tourism 
managers in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein say the spread of wind- 
mills is starting to deter visitors. 
When the Hamburg Electricity 
Works, known as HEW, re- 
leased a list of potential sites for 
40 more windmills. ecologists 
protested vehemently. 

“Let me emphasize once 
again — we're all in favor of 
wind power.” said Reinhard 
Grosch of the Environmental 
Protection Alliance in Ham- 
burg. While he said he realized 
it was ironic to hear ecologists 
protest against windmills. "We 


just don’t think that sacrificing 
some of the last nature and 
recreational areas along the 
Elbe is worth it," he said. 

* ‘What the HEW is proposing 
to build would cover 0.08 per- 
cent of Hamburg’s electricity 
consumption," Mr. Grosch said. 
"This is very little gain con- 
sidering what is going to be 
lost.” He said one proposed site 
is an area where the last of Ham- 
burg’s stork population breeds. 

The argument in favor of 
birds has been used in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the state 
that has set the pace in wind- 
generated power. 

A fiat state that lies between 
the North Sea to die west and 
the Baltic Sea to the east. 
Schleswig-Holstein has enough 
wind to assure virtual year- 
round operation of windmills. 

Of Germany's 2,617 wind- 
mills, Schleswig-Holstein has 
962, or more than one-third of 
the total. Wind generators cur- 
rently provide about 4 percent 
of the stale’s electricity needs. 

The state government has 
ambitious plans that could in- 
crease the number of wind gen- 
erators to more than 2,000, pro- 
viding up to a quarter of 
Schleswig-Holstein's electrici- 
ty needs. Supporters of the pro- 
gram say that would allow the 
state to shut down one of its 
three nuclear power plants. 

Officials at Schleswag AG, 
the state's main electric-power 
utility, say the company is 
caught in the controversy, and 
that the expansion of wind 
power is starting to cost the 
company big money. 

Under the 1991 law promot- 
ing wind generation, electric 
utilities have had to pay a far 
higher rate to windmill parks 
feeding into the power grid. 
The current price for wind pow- 
er is (7.28 pfennigs (12.6 U.S. 
cents) per kilowatt-hour. about 
75 percent higher than the cost 
for conventionally produced 
electricity. 

The higher rates, along with 
generous depreciation al- 
lowances. were designed to 
help investors in wind power 
earn returns more quickly. An 
investor who puts up 1.2 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks for a typ- 
ical wind generator will recoup 
his or her investment in only 


about eight years. But for util- 
ities, buying- the windmills’ 
output is expensive. 

"Last year, tie extra costs to 
us Rom wind generation inter- 
ests was 42J> million DM,” 
said Arndt Hellmann, a 
spokesman for Schleswag. This 
year, costs will increase by 
around 65 million DM, he said, 
adding. "We’re starting to 
reach the critical limits of what 
we can afford.” 

M R. Hellmann noted 
that the state now 
has some 300 
megawatts of ca- 
pacity from windparks and in- 
dividual windmill operators. 
To give an idea of the expan- 
sion ahead, he said, a further 
1.812 megawatts of wind-pro- 
duced capacity are now at var- 
ious stages of planning. 

* ‘Our company is fundamen- 
tally in favor of wind gener- 
ation,” he said. "But now tire 
question of who bears the cost 
has to be resolved.” 

For some people, the wind- 
mill controversy is a question 
of aesthetics. 

As windmills get bigger — 
those in the 500-fcuowatt range, 
for example, have rotors mea- 
suring between 32 meters and 
45 meters (105 feet to 145 feet) 
spinning atop concrete masts as 
tall as 100 meters — they scar 
the landscape and are too noisy, 
opponents say. 

‘ ‘We ’ve even had complaints 
about windmills having a 
strobe-light effect on houses 
and villages, like in a dis- 
cotheque, Mr. Hellmann said. 

Tourism managers in some 
areas of Schleswig-Holstein 
say guests are starting to com- 
plain about the sight and sound 
of windmills in otherwise pas- 
toral landscapes. Zoning reg- 
ulations are starting to be ex- 
amined by the courts. 

All controversy aside, there is 
no doubt that German research 
is producing major advances in 
wind generation. Schleswag, 
for example, is running a hybrid 
facility that links wind power 
with solar power on the North 
Sea island of Pell worm. 


DOUGLAS SUTTON is busi- 
ness-economics editor eu the 
German Press Agency DPA. 




Gas Becomes Fuel of Choice 


By Laura Colby 


Modern windmills aren't as picturesque as old ones. 


P ARIS — Not too many 
years ago, natural gas 
was considered a too- 
ex pensive resource; 

and one whose limited supply 
made it an infelicitous choice 
for generating power. 

Now the situation has turned 
almost completely around. 

According to the Paris-based 
International Energy Agency, 
natural gas is most economic 
fuel and thus the fuel of choice 
for new power generation pro- 
jects. In fact, under one scenario 
outlined in the IEA's latest 
world energy outlook, natural 
gas would be the fastest grow- 
ing fossil fuel between now and 
2010, with demand increasing 
by about 2.5 percent per year. 

What caused the change? In 
the United States, important 
new discoveries of reserves 
combined with a deregulation of 
the industry to lower prices and 
increase supply in the 1980s. 
Growing awareness of die en- 
vironmental impact of power 
generation has also improved 
the outlook for natural gas. 

According to die World- 
watch Institute in Washington, 
natural gas production and nse 
has expanded worldwide in die 
late 1980s and early 1990s, and 
new pipelines under construc- 
tion ana exploration efforts are 


expected to support the trend. 

Natural gas ts cheap, dean 
and plentiful, and new technol- 
ogy is co ntinuing to improve its 
competitiveness to other feels. 

"Gas fuelled power plants 
have lower capital costs, are 
quicker to build, more efficient 
and emit less air pollutants than 
other fossil-fuel based plants," 
die Worldwatch report says. 

But while methane gas is 
cleaner to bum than coal or oil, it 
does release greenhouse gasses. 

New technology is helping, 
such as the new gas turbines 
that General Electric Co. of the 
United States was to introduce 
at a trade show today in Am- 
sterdam. GE claims that these 
turbines have achieved a net 
thermal efficiency of 58peicem 
and more than 60 percent — a 
level regarded as a milestone by 
the power generation industry. 

Until now the most efficient 
combined cycle power plants in 
operation ran at 55 percept ef- 
ficiency. Net efficiency is die 
percentage of energy actually 
recovered from fuel as electric- 
ity in power generation. 

In a combined cycle power 
plant, gas and steam turbines 
are combined in a single pro- 
cess. The hot exhaust gases 
from the gas turbine, instead of 
being discharged into the at- 
mosphere, are passed through a 
heat-recovery steam generator, 
which drives a steam turbine to 


produce additional power. 

GE’s development of the new 
turbines is an example of the 
ongoing transfer erf the com- 
pany’s aircraft engine technol- 
ogy to gas turbines. The com- 
pressor for die “H” model gas 
turbine was scaled up from 
GE’s CF6 series aircraft engine 
compressor, for instance. 

But unlike an aircraft engine, 
which can only use air for cool- 
ing, a combined cycle system 
has steam available, which — 
being at a lower temperature 
than the hot gases of the turbine 
— can be used more effectively 
to cool the turbine hot gas path. 
This “closed-loop” system has 
led to die improved efficiency 
and emissions performance of 
tiie new Turbine, GE said. 

"A few years ago, long- 
range forecasts indicated that 
the price of gas would rise sig- 
nificantly compared to other 
fossil feels,” said Richard 
Radice, product general man- 
ager for gas turbine combined 
cycle. But since then, he added, 
new discoveries and pipelines 
have significantly increased the 


available supply of gas. par- 
ticularly in Europe, due to new 
pipelines from North Africa and 
the former Soviet Union that are 
expected to come on stream. 

IAURA COLBY is on the staff 
cf the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 


Malaysia Plans Massive Dam 


. Continued from Page 18 


Sarawak and displace nearly 
8,000 indigenous jungle 
dwellers without adequate com- 
pensation. 

The dam will have “tremen- 
dous effects on the lives of na- 
tives, plants and animals, and 
biodiversity of the pristine 
forests where it is going to be 
built," said Chee Yoke Lin, sec- 
retary of the Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia group. 

Ekran's executive chairman. 
Ting Pek Khiing said that natives 
living in the Bakun development 
zone would be resettled and giv- 
en jobs at logging sites and timber 
factories, which will process logs 
cleared from the dam site, and 
that the natural habitat would be 
preserved as much as possible. 


Abdul Taib Mahmud, 
Sarawak’s chief minister — 
whose two sons are major share- 
holders in Ekran — has also 
promised that those displaced by 
the dam will be given help. 

The suspicions of Bakun's 
critics have been intensified by a 
government decision to accept 
die environmental impact as- 
sessment commissioned by the 
company in three stages. 

Part one, on the tree felling 
and reservoir construction, has 
already been approved. Parts 
two and three, dealing with the 
dam and the cable that will carry 
power from Sarawak to penin- 
sular Malaysia, aren't finished. 

"What if after the reservoir 
has been completed, the envi- 
ronmental impact assessment 
report for the dam is rejected?” 
asked S.M. Mohamed Idris. 


president of Friends of the 
Earth Malaysia. “They are 
part and parcel of the same 
project and should be looked 
at as one.” 

Financial arrangements for 
the Bakun project and the 
price at which its electricity 
will be sold to the national 
grid remain to be negotiated. 

But Mr. Ting of Ekran insists 
that a basic underetanding is 
already in place on the financial 
package to pay for the dam. He 
said that a large portion of the 
money will be lent by the state- 
run Employees Provident 
Find, Malaysia's compulsory 
pension program. The balance 
would come from banks. 


MICHAEL RICHARDSON is 

editor for Asia of the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. ■ 


Safe Nuclear Power? 


Continued from Page 18 


ratoire d’Economie de I’En- 
ergie in Grenoble, Prance in- 
dicates that the price per 
kilowait/bour would be 
slightly more expensive than 
electricity produced by 
French nuclear power sta- 
tions. but cheaper than most 
other sources, including Ger- 
man nuclear reactors, coal or 
gas. At the same time, the 
process would bring huge ad- 
vances in safety and environ- 
mental protection. 

The big question is, does it 
work? Mr. Rubbia's theory 
has been tested with ad- 
vanced computer modelling 


techn iques. Experiments at 
CJERN demonstrated that the 
method effectively produces 
more energy from fission 
than it consumes. 

Mr. Rubbia’s team at 
CERN is cooperating with 
other groups engaged in ac- 
celerator-driven fission to pro- 
duce a report for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy 
Agency on die use of the 
method to produce energy and 
destroy nuclear wastes. It also 
hopes to preppe a feasibility 
report on a pilot energy-pro- 
duction facility this year. 


RARRYJAMES is on the staff 
of the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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Can you light Natural gas - affordable, safe, and available - is 

up the sky without an increasingly popular choice for driving the 
clouding the air? turbines that generate electrical power all over 

the world. Conventional methods of controlling emissions 
are costly and dampen efficiency. So ABB has developed a 
way to bum them off cleanly, producing energy more 
effiaendy. ABB has installed its innovative “EV-bumer* in 
the Midland Co-generation Venture, a joint project to 
produce power for Dow Chemical and the State of 
Michigan, USA. At foil load, it satisfies the world’s most 
stringent emission control requirements. 

As a leader in electrical engineering for industry and 
transportation, and in die generation, transmission and 
distribution of power, ABB is committed to industrial and 
ecological efficiency woddwide. We transfer this knowledge 
across holders with ease. But in each country ABB 
operations are local and flexible. That means we are dose at 
5jes, you can. hand to help our customers respond swiftly and surely to 

technological challenges which stretch the limits of the 
possible. Like burning gas without douding the sky. 


ABB Am Brown Bovsrf UdL Reader Services Center, P.O. Box 822, CH-8Q21 Zurich 
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Western Utilities Seek Growth Abroad 


By Joseph Fitcbett 


P ARK — Suddenly seeking new 
horizons beyond its national bor- 
ders, Etectridcfi. de France, the 
French national power company 
that is often viewed as a stodgy state- 
owned monopoly and. the last bastion of 
nudear-genenned electricity,. has sets its 
sights on becoming your local utility, too. 

' The idea is not to export electricity: EDF 
already does that across Europe, thanks to 
power generated i a cheap-abundance by its 
nuclear reactors. 

Now EDF is looking farther afield: it 
wants to team up with other utility com- 
panies to buSd and operate power systems 
all over the world. 

For example, EDF has become the lead 
company in the main Buenos Aires utility 
since die Aigentine government partially- 
privatized the old power monopoly. 

For Gilles Mfinage, the head of EDF, it is 
a natural step for successful Western utility 
companies, including his own state-run 
monopoly, to venture abroad. “It is a gen- 
eral trend in all our countries because util- 
ities face the same outlook of flat economic 
growth and therefore flat demand for elec- 
tricity in our domestic markets,' ’ be said in 
an interview. 

So, as their revenues pile up with no 
outlook for domestic investment in new 
power-generating facilities. Western util- 
ities can buy into emerging markets. 

The surging demand for power in de- 


$1 trillion worth of investment in the next 
20 years — plus technical and financial 
expertise to make the utilities work. 

A key change opening the door to West- 
ern interest in developing countries frag 
been a shift away from local monopolies 
and a recognition that private companies are 
needed to provide the power for growth. 

But it is a challenging frontier. John B. 
Wing, a partner in the U.S. company, 
Wing-Memll Group, makes the point that 
‘ ‘you have to go where you know you have 
strong support top to bottom" because the 
country has recognized that it needs re- 
liable power. 

Mr. Manage agrees. "Electricity is also 
a political business, because if you cut off 
the power, you're cutting off something as 
basic as cooking.” 


captive customers, it was considered 
wrong for them to use their revenues for 
what might be considered speculative pur- 

...ill iaa^ r n_i?_ .. » 


poses until the 1992 Energy Policy "Act 
so-called i 


eased toe restrictions on 
regulated business. 


non- 



in Buenos Aires, EDF hod to grapple 
with a legacy of social dissatisfaction that 
promoted widespread avoidance of bill- 
paying. The French company has sought to 
straighten out that situation by raising the 
level of public esteem for reliable service. 

Beyond these political sensititivies, this 
new marker’s size and risks make the 
prospect of going it alone too daunting for 
any company, even EDF, generally con- 
sidered the world’s largest utility. 

In its quest for partners, EDF has de- 
veloped a special interest in U.S. utilities, 
now that regulatory changes allow them to 
invest abroad for the first time. 

Because private American utilities have 


wt 

have die largest capita 
world — from foreign investment. 

U.S. regulators sou try to make sure that 
the risks of international ventures are borne 
by a power company’s shareholders, not its 
customers. EDF, which faces no such reg- 
ulatory restraints, has seized the initiative 
in this area, even though none of these 
takeovers involve nuclear energy, which is 
EDF’s speciality. 

One of the attractions of UJS. partners, 
Mr. Manage said, is their familiarity with 
some technologies that comparatively new 
in France, including co-generation and 
clean coaL 

As a result. EDF has teamed up with U.S. 
companies on several Latin American pro- 
jects. but so far these U.S. -French joint 
ventures have only won tbe bidding in 
Argentina, where EDFs partners include 
the investment bank, J.P. Morgan. 

Elsewhere. EDFs international portfo- 
lio is growing fast, including dean-coal 
power plants in Spain and Portugal and 
joint ventures with local companies in 
Sweden and Italy. 



AS the market for power generation 
equipment shifts to the developing world, 
the turf fights are getting nastier for die 
lew remaining premium markets. 

The dream project — - hard-currency 
payment, familiar customers, no strings 
attached — is becoming a rarity. The pal- 
tera instead is for customers in China, India 
and other developing countries to demand 
financial and technical assistance. 

So when a major new project is on the 
auction block in a developed country, 
tensions rim high. Eastern Germany, prob- 
ably Europe's fastest-growing regional 
economy backed by one of the world's 
strongest currencies, has become the most 
visible battleground at tbe moment 
Both General Electric Co. and West- 
in gho use Electric Corp. felt that recent 
bids bad little chance in what they felt was 
an essentially closed market, and the U.S. 


government launched a. - high-volume 
campaign to back up their complaints. 

Jeffrey E. Garten, the U.S. undersec- 
retary of commerce for international af- 


involves high 


fairs, said during a recent trip to Europe 
that contracts of 540 to $50 btilibu were at 


stake in Germany and that German dom- 
ination of its market ‘ ’would be a veiy big 
problera for the United States.” 

“European Community , legislation is 
making these markets more open to com- 
petition and companies that have not been 
major participants, like the American 
companies, are testing the waters,’’ said 
Simon Sheet, a technology analyst for. 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd in London. 

Since slowing economies in North 
America and Western Europe present so 
few opportunities, each country has be- 


infiastructure that 
political and financial \ 

“Hie companies in Germany are nat- 
urally anxious to bid on projects hi their 
own country, but it is also difficult for 
Siemens to break into die. telecommu- 
nications market in .the United States;’’ 
said Johannes Ries, an analyst at Com- 
merzbank in Frankfort 
Analysts say that ihe companies will at 
least be cushioned by the volume of busi- 
ness on offer in the developing world.- 
'The main point for toe rag four — 
ABB, GE, Siemens andGEC-AJOTOm— 
is that there should be enough business 
around toe world for all of them as Jong as 
they out casts and seek entrance to the oigr 
markets in China.and India," Mr. Street 
said. • ’ 


come all toe more suspicious of willing- 


ness in others to accept outside bids 


Richard E, Smith 


Britain Is No Longer a Model Case 


By Baity James 


JOSEPB FITCBETT is on the staff of the 
International Herald Tribune. 


Declining Dollar Aids U.S, Suppliers 


Continued from Page 18 


tronics gave them incentive to 
source much of this crucial 
technology in that country and 
that tbe lower dollar made Sil- 
icon Valley and tbe other high- 
tech U.S. centers steadily more 
attractive. 

A shifting dollar would com- 
plicate conditions in a market 
that already stands on the thresh- 
old of a major geographic shift 

The power infrastructure of 
the rich markets of North 
America and Western Europe 
are now largely in place and. 
aside from replacement, the 
market for equipment isclose to 
saturation. But this does not 
mean that world demand for 
energy is shrinking, since East 
Asia and the Third World will 
require vast amounts of energy 
to industrialize and move into 
the high-tech era. 

The International Energy 


Agency predicted in a recent 
report that the countries of the 
Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 
which are tbe major industri- 
alized powers and currently 
consume up to 55 percent of toe 
world's energy, will be absorb- 
ing less than half of the total by 
2000. The emerging economies, 
and especially China and India, 
will be toe new sites for balk 
infrastructure construction. 

This presents a strong and 
steady market for the power 
generation equipment industry 
but a more complex one. 

In toe past, most buyers were 
in industrialized countries 
where payment was usually in 
hard currency on market terms 
and where buyers had the ex- 
pertise to take over operation of 
the plant as soon as it was in- 
stalled. In the new markets, buy- 
ers increasingly need soft loans 
as well as long-term on-site as- 
sistance in running the plants. 


’‘Companies are under more 
and more pressure to come up 
with creative financing pack- 
ages and commitments to help 
run the plants," said Erich Un> 
terwurzacher, an economist in 
the Paris unit of Econ-Energy, a 
Norwegian energy consultancy. 
“Some companies are willing 
to stay for lOyears to help run a 
plant or as long as necessary to 
pay for the investment” 


T HE shift of business 
volume to developing 
countries also forces 
companies to deal 
more regularly with political 
risk. 

Enron was shaken recently, 
for example, when an opposi- 
tion party assumed power in the 
state of Maharashtra in India and 
decided to review a contract for 
a major project that had already 
been agreed. Although the com- 
pany says that payment is guar- 
antor by the state no matter 


what toe local government de- 
cides, toe conflict highlights the 
uncertainty of toe new markets. 

China has also struck a de- 
manding tone recently in a de- 
bate with Western companies 
about the rate of return they 
should expect from power in- 
vestment in general. In a dis- 
pute likely to become a major 
fault line between sellers of 
technology and developing 
states, the companies said they 
must be rewarded for toe risks 
of pioneering new regions, 
while China’s power authori- 
ties question whether toe risks 
are so great Those authorities 
can command considerable at- 
tention, since they hold the key 
to what will indisputably be tbe 
largest single market for power 
generation equipment in tbe 
coming decade. 


RICHARD £. SMITH is on the 
staff of the International Her- 
ald Tribune. 


L ONDON — What was once billed 
as a model for utility privatization 
is proving in Britain to be a public 
relations shambles. 

Fat bonuses and paychecks for the ex- 
ecutives, large-scale layoffs in toe indus- 
try, increasing bills, and what is perceived 
as a deteriorating level of service have 
combined to swell public anger both 
against the companies and the govern- 
ment 

Even shareholders are unhappy after a 
threat to make the companies hand back 
some of their windfall profits sent share 
values plunging. What got them even more 
riled was the fact that the government sold 
its 40 percent stake in the two mam gen- 
erating companies the day before toe in- 
dnsty’s regulator, Stephen Uttlechild, 
made toe threat in March. 

Long before that happened, however, 
tbe executives of die electric companies, in 
common with those of other privatized 
utilities, were able to reap huge profits by 
cashing in toe options they received — for 
less than market value — when tbe shares 
were first issued 

Philip Bums, an economist at the Center 
for tbe Study of Regulated Industries in 
London, said die government had dis- 
played “amazing generosity" to the in- 
dustry by selling it cheap and imposing 
rally weak controls on prices. As a result, 
profits in the sector rose 108 percent be- 
tween privatization in 1990 and last year, 
while productivity inebed up by a meager 
2.5 percent a year. 

Prices have come down in real terms 


since privatization by less than 2 percent, 
compared with far bigger reductions in die 
gas and telecommunications industries. 

But Mr. Bums said toe bonanza now 
seems to be over, with MrXittlechild de- 
termined to make toe industry return some 
of its profits to consumers, either, in the 
form of an immediate refund or by steeply 
reducing prices.. 

This would be on top of regulatory mea- 
sures announced last August, when toe 
industries were told to reduce prices by as 
much as 18 percent starting in April, acid to 
hold future price increases to inflation mi- 
nus two percentage points. 

Analyks say toe crackdown might not 
have been necessary had it not been for the 
all-too-apparent display of wealth in die 
first years of privatization. 

The opposition Labour Party has been 
scoring points oft the government by at- 
tacking what the shadow Chancellor of toe 
Exchequer, Gordon Brown, called toe 
"corporate greed” of the utilities’ bosses. 
Even Sir Richard Greenbiny, tbe chairman 
of a committee set up by the Confederation 
of British Industries to draw up a pay code 
for senior managers, has conceded that a 
real problem has been created by what be 
called greedy executives in the privatized 
industries. 

In Hying to put a cap on prices, however, 
Mr. Uttlechild has made it clear that he 
does not intend to interfere with boardroom 
pay at the utilities. 

The senior managers of the two elec- 
tricity generating companies. National 
Power and PowerGen were repotted re- 
cently to have amassed shares and options 
worth £23 million. 

Iain Vallanoe, the head of British Tele- 


com, who earns £660,000. a year apart from- 
his bonuses, created an outcry when he; 
called such, settlements “distributive jus-; 
tice,” and claimed that be worked harder 
than tbe over-burdoied hospital doctors in; 
tbe National Health Service. 

Britain bas moved farther aad faster than 
any country in Europe to hand over its' 
state-owned industries to the private sector. 
Tbe main criticism is that tbe government- 
was so concerned about transferring own- 
ership that it paid inadequate attention to 
the competitive aspects. - 

In tbe electricity industry, productivity 
improvements have come about through 1 


layoffs, not through changes in operating 

industry fell 


methods. Employment in the industry 
from 143,000 at the time of privatization to 


116,000 in 1993. The generating compa- 


nies halved jobs from 24.500 to 
over the same period. 


S OME critics have asked why, if 
over-staffing was so blatant, did 
the executives' of those companies 
reward themselves so handsomely 
after privatization for failing to manage the 
industry adequately when it was still in 
public hands? 1 

“For the executives now to pay them-' 
selves large salaries for doing what they 
failed to do befor privatization is bad 
enough," said Simon Jenkins, the editor of 
Tbe Times. “To claim capital gains which 
were formerly denied to taxpayers is truly 


rich.’ 


The trouble is, Mr. Jenkins said, is that 
the industries “have not been truly prL 
vatized,’' because there has been no proper 
attempt to make them competitive nor to 
impose market disciplines. 
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EXPLORING THE FLOW. 


When commanding currents can promote efficiency, 
our corporate key technologies take control: for 
example in fluid flow. With this key competence, we 
can computer-design pumps of higher durability. 

We can build turbocompressors with a minimum of 
expensive experiments. Or enhance hydraulic turbine 
performance by up to 30%. In the medical worid, our 
knowledge in fluid dynamics serves to make artificial 
heart valves even safer. Technologies pursued by 
our corporation are multi-task and customized. So that 
business in the various markets is never on the ebb, 
but always on the flow. 


5ULZER 


The benefits of technology 



.A special sensor relays conditions 
in each cylinder to the micro- 
processor, which then adjusts 
individual cylinder combustion 
parameters to achieve highest 
efficiency and lowest emissions. 


A unique intelligent combustion control system 
is just one of the innovations that maximizes 
efficiency on the new Wartsila 25SG gas engine 
—the nucleus of a Wartsila Pure Energy cogen- 
eration power plant. 

The Wartsila 25SG uses a powerful micro- 
processor chat senses the combustion conditions 
in each cylinder and then continually updates 
charge air pressure and individual cylinder gas 
feed and ignition. This keeps combustion within 
a defined optimum range that maximizes effici- 
ency and minimizes emissions. The reciprocating 
engine, already the most efficient prime mover 
for simple cycle generation, is now even more sb. 
A Wartsila Pure Energy Plant, in single. or com- 
bined cycle, competes very favorably with .any 
other generation method. 

Superior engine performance, gained through 
the continuous development of advanced tech- 
nology, is why Wartsila is chosen most often for 
power plants up to 300 MW. By choosing a 
Wartsila Diesel power plant, you’ll be making 
a sound business decision too. 


n. 


WARTSILA 


Thermal Turbomachinery ■ Pumpa ■ Hydraulics ■ Reciprocating Compressors 
Medical Engineering • Thermal Power Systems ■ Plant & Building Systems ■ Locomotives 
Weaving Machines ■ Process Technology • Environmental Technology • Surface Technology 
Active in over 120 countries around the globe 

Sulzer Ltd. CH-6401 Winterthur, Switzerland, Tel. +41 52-262 11 22, Fax +41 52-262 01 01 


W&rwilZ Diesel Group . 

12 Qu-oi Saint-Jean, 67000 Strasbourg C£dex. France. 
Tel +33-88-52 20 60. Tcltfw +33-88-52 20*8. 


POWER FOR A CHANGING WORLD 
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SPORTS 


Rockies Remain on a Roll, 
But Now They Visit Atlanta 


The Associated Press 

For the Colorado Rockies, 
fearsome at home and leading 
the National League West but 
still unproven on the road, this 
week’s games in Atlanta will 
provide a gauge of their prog- 
ress. 

They began a 10-game road 
trip by taking two of three in 
Florida with their a 6-3 victory 
Sunday. 

Vmny Castilla homered. got 
three hits, drove in two runs 
and scored twice, while Dante 
Bichette doubled twice and ex- 
tended his hitting streak to 13 
games as the team handed the 
l Uariins their 11th loss in 12 
home games. 

Now comes a suffer test Col- 
orado is 2-21 against Atlanta 
going into their four-game se- 
ries. 

“We’re playing good ball.” 
said Kevin Rjtz. who shut oat 
the Marlins for five innings be- 
fore tiring. “They’re going to 
have to contend with us.” 

Ritz, however, will not pitch 
in the series in Fulton County’ 
Stadium, where the Rockies are 
1-9. 

Expos 3, Mets 2 : Mike Lan- 
sing, whose RBI single tied the 
score in the ninth, scored the 
winning run in the 13th on 
Mark Grudzielanek's infield 
out as Montreal extended its 
winning streak to four in a 4’i- 
hour game in New York. 


Jerry DiPoto gave up a lead- 
off single to Lansing in the 
13th. Shane Andrews sacrificed 
him to second, and, with Grud- 
zielanek at bat, DiPoto threw a 
wild pitch that allowed Lansing 
to reach third. 

Lansing then scored on 
Grudzielanek's sharp ground 


NL ROUNDUP 


ball to first baseman Rico 
Brogna, who had to dive to 
come up with the ball and was 
unable to throw home. Brogna 
gave the Mets a 2-1 lead in the 
eighth with a two-run homer. 

Giants 2, Pirates 1: After an 
intentional walk to Todd Ben- 
ringer, Darren Lewis singled 
home the winning run with two 
outs in San Francisco. 

Royce Gayton led off the 
10th with a single against Dan 
Miccli moved up on a sacrifice 
and took third on a wild pitch. 
Mark Carreon struck out. and 
then Pittsburgh walked the 
switch-hitting Bcnzinger. who 


began the day batting .1 1 1. 

Lewis, batting -266. followed 
with a bloop single for his third 
hit of the game. 

Cardinals 6, Dodgers 5: 
Pinch-hitter Brian Jordan ho- 
mered for two runs in the eighth 
and singled in one in the 1 1 tb as 
Sl Louis won in Dodger Stadi- 
um. 

Jordan singled home the go- 


ahead run with two outs alter a 
pair of walks by Antonio 
Osuna. 

The Dodgers' Garey Ingram, 
subbing at third base for the 
injured Tim Wallach. made two 
errors. He made three Friday. 

■ In earlier games, reported 
in some Monday editions: 

Phillies 5, Astros 2: Gregg 
Jefferies bunted for a single 
during a three-run first and bit 
a two-run homer in the seventh, 
while Paul Quan trill took a two- 
hit shutout into the eighth as 
Philadelphia swept three games 
in Houston. 

Reds 5, Braves 3: Ron Gant, 
beating his former teammates 
with a homer for the second 
time in three days, hit a two-run 
drive in the 1 0 th to give Cincin- 
nati its victory in Atlanta. 

Barry Larkin singled ahead 
of Gant's homer. Larkin also 
doubled and stole three bases, 
tying a career high. 

Padres 9, Cobs 7: Pinch-hit- 
ter Brian Johnson, who lives in 
Chicago between seasons, hit a 
grand slam in the eighth in 
Wrigley Field as San Diego won 
on the road for the first time 
this season. 



Lindros 'Awesome’ os Flyers , 
Then Devils, Gain 2d Round 



Kan KoBshJAgraec Fmoc-Prae 

Henry Rodriguez couldn't catch up with Ray Lankford's 
drive, and his Dodgers couldn’t get past the Cardinals. 


The Philadelphia Flyers won 
without Eric Lindros, and now 
they’re winning with frim. 

Lindros, playing has second - 
game after misstngr the first 
three of the series with a bruised 
left eye, helped the Flyers be- 
come the Gist team to gain the 
second round of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs with a 6-4 victory over 
the Buffalo Sabres on Sunday. 

“He’s awesome;" said the Sa- 
bres’ coach, John Madder. “He’s 
the best player in tlx: world. He 
took charge of the series." 

Lindros got a goal and two 
assists in tire first period, when 
the Flyers scored four tunes on 
19 shots, the most they have 
mustered in a period this season. 

They wrapped up the best-of- 
7 Eastern Conference quarterfi- 
nal in five games; the Sabres, 
for the seventh time in the last 
eight yean, were ousted from 
the playoffs in the first round. 

Devils 3, Brains 2: Martin 
Brodeur stopped 28 shots as 
New Jersey eliminated Boston 
in five games with a 3-2 victory 
Sunday night, and dosed Bos- 
ton Garden in the process. Die 
only game left for the historic 


building will be an exhibition 
before next season, when the 
Brains move into a new arena. 

Brodeur gave up an average 
of just a goal a game as the 
Devils won their third of the 
series at the Garden and the 


rime, giving Pittsburgh its first 
lead of the game ami renewed 
life in the series, 
just as they did mane 2, 

the Penguins rallied From* two-’ 
goal deficit — this time with 
NHL scoring leader Jarocmr 
jagr finally breaking out with 
two goals. 

The penguins. finaBy playing 

with the desperation e xpect ed 


NHL PLAYOFFS 


Brains scored just twice in their 
last three games at ibe building 
that has been their home since 
1928. 

BiB Guerin had a goal and an 

assist, and Shawn Chambers 
and Valeri Zelepnkin also 
scored to support another stel- 
lar effort by Brodeur, who had 
three shutouts in the series. 


Ail » • 


s it 


HT^fnfrion- trailed by 2-fi. 3-2, 
4-3 and 5-4, but rallied each 
time with Kevin Swwns’ *»- 
and goal, at 11:42 of the third 
period sending the game in 
overtime. 

Stare 4, Red Wing* I: Greg 
Adams led the Stars with two 
goals, Andy Moog stopped 34 
shots and Dallas' penally kfikes 
blanked one of the NHL's most 
explosive power-play Beams as 
Dallas avoided a f oar-game 
sweep in its Western Confer- 
ence series. 


Ricci, Wendd Clark and Chris 
Simon scored their first goals of 
tins year’s playoffs, and all in 
the first penod, as Quebec 
staved off elimination by New 
York. 

Marie Messier and Pat Ver- 
beek had power-play goals for 
New York in the action-packed 
fust period. 

Penguins 6, Capitals 5: Luc 
RobitaiBe scored off Francois 
Leroux’s setup at 4:30 of over- 


The Red Wings, who had ^ 

oivmhI half thffiar nOWBT-nlaV • 


nhaneas in the playoffs, bad 
beaten the Stars in au five regu- 
lar-season meetings and the 
first three playoff games. 


SCOREBOARD 


Major Loague Standings 


Indians Squeeze By 
The Orioles, 3-1 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 


The Assocuued Press 

Early in his career. Orel Her- 
shiser would not have consid- 
ered five innings a full day’s 
work. 

But he even praised Manager 
Mike Hargrove’s decision to re- 
move him after five innings as 
the Cleveland Indians won, 3-1. 
in Baltimore on Sunday. 

Hargrove “was pari of the 
bomb squad today.” Hershiser 


AL ROUNDUP 


said. “He saw a bomb and he 
pulled me. I was very fortunate 
to get out of there unscathed.” 
—Hershiser, who joined the In- 
dians as a free agent after 12 
seasons with Los Angeles, al- 
lowed three hits and walked 
two. Then four relievers hdd 
the Orioles to one hit over the 
final four innings as the Indians 
squeezed out their 10th victory- 
in 13 games. 

The Indians themselves made 
due with four hits, but among 
them were Manny Ramirez’s 
two-run double and a solo 
home run by Eddie Murray, 
whose 463d in the majors tied 
teammate Dave Winfield for 
18th place on the career list 

Arthur Rhodes took the loss 
despite allowing only three hits 
and two earned runs in six in- 
nings, his longest outing in 
three starts this season. He 
walked three and fanned five. 


White Sox 10, Mariners 2: 
Tim Raines homered for two 
runs and doubled in two while 
Jim Abbott scattered six hits, 
struck out five and did not issue 
a walk in seven innings as visit- 
ing Chicago ended Seattle's 
bnef stay atop the West- 

Tigers 8, Rangers 3: John 
Flaherty twice singled in two 
runs and went 4-for-5, while 
Cecil Fielder homered as De- 
troit won in Texas. 

■ In earlier games, reported 
in some Monday editions: 

Blue Jays 8, Brewers 3: To- 
ronto sent 10 batters to the 
plate in the fifth, getting seven 
hits and five runs in winning 
easily in Milwaukee. 

Athletics 12, Twins 3: Geron- 
imo Berroa hit his fifth and 
sixth homer of the season. Terry 
5 ton bach hit his fifth career 
grand slam and Ruben Sierra 
added three RBIs as Oakland 
battered host Minnesota. 

Red Sax 3, Yankees 2: Mike 
Macf arlane homered in the bot- 
tom of the ninth in Boston, Ale- 
jandro Pena having retired Ber- 
nie Williams on a fly ball to 
right-center with the bases 
loaded and two outs in the top 
of the inning after New York 
had rallied for two runs to tie. 

Angels 8, Royals 1: Mark 
Langston threw the fourth com- 
plete game in the AL this sea- 
son, a five-hitter in California's 
victory in Kansas City. 
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Grm lit. 

Cleveland ON 2H 916-J 4 I 

Baltimore no too ms-1 4 a 

HersMser, Poole 16), Tomsk 17), Awen- 
macher (8). Mesa 1*1 and Pena ; Rhode* Mills 
(71. Orosco (7). Beaites IB>. D. Janes 19) am 
Holies. W — Hershiser. 2-1. L— Rhodes. 1-5. 
Sv— Mesa 13). HRs — Cleveland. Murray (51. 
Bo HI more, Helm (4). 

Detroit 831 bn MM M 0 

Texas M2 Ml 1M-4 5 3 

Moore# Bo honor 17), Uni (7), Hermeman 
(9) and Flaherty; Heflin®. Heredia (4). Oliver 
(6). Albcrro (91 and Valle. W— Moore. 3-1. 
L— Helling. 0-2. HR— Detroit. Fielder 15). 
CBJcMO DM 033 113—10 13 0 

Seattle on Ml 009— 2 7 1 

Abboti.McOnkil! IBJ.SL Hernandez 19) and 
Karkovtce; Converse. Vlllone (5). Cummings 
IS), King (7), Guetterman 19) and Kreuter. 
W— Abbott. 3-1. L — Converse. 04. HRs— Chi- 
cago, Raines (3). Seattle. Grtttev Jr. (5). 


B. Henry. Scan (7), Shaw 191. Evenperd 
I10J. Cornelius (11), Urbina (12). Rains (13) 
and Fletcher. Snehr (9) ; Saberhagcn, D. Hen- 
ry (J>. Gunderson («, Franco (9), Minor (70), 
DiPoto (12) and Hundley. W— Urbina 1-0. 
L— DiPoto. 0-1. Sv— Rolco (3). HR— New 
York. Drama (41. 


Jordan 0-1. Buechter o-L Kerr 0-1). Fooled 
out— None. Retwoodi— Orlando 51 (Grant 131. 
CMcooo 40 (Kufeoc. Jordan 71. Awdste-Or- 
Jando 27 (O’Neal 9), Odcogo 29 (Xufcae 9). 
Total toote— Orlando 34. Chicago K. Tecbni- 
rato— Orlando Illegal defense. 


HOCKEY 


NBA Playoffs 


NHL Playoffs 


Sunday's Line Scores 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 000 000 002-2 9 1 

Boston DM 1M 101—3 • 2 

McDaweH, Howe (9) and Stanley; Z. smith. 
Cormier (7). Belinda (9). Ullkwtet (9). Pena 
(9) and Mactonane. W— Pena. 1-0, L— Howe. 
1-1. HR— Boston. Mcctortonc (4). 

Oakland BO M9 265— IS 13 1 

Minnesota Ml 000 000—3 9 3 

Stott lemvre, Leter (91 ana stetnbadi; 
Radke, Stevens (6). Guthrie (6), Robertson 
191 ana Merutto. W— Stottlemvre. 3d 
L— Radke. M. HRs — Oakland. Berroa 2 (7). 
Sierra (4), Steinboch (2). Minnesota, Puckett 
(3). P. Munoz (2). 

California lie OX 309-9 9 0 

Kanos City 010 ON 009—1 5 3 

Langston and Myers; Browning, Linton (61. 
Bunch (8). Montgomery (9) and Borders. 
W— Langston. 2-0. L— Browning, (H. 
HRs— California Phillips (2). C. Davis (31. 
Snow (3). 

Toronto 010 050 002-8 14 1 

Milwaukee ON M3 0M-3 9 7 

Hen teen. Castillo (6), Timlin (8). Hall (9) 
and Parr Isfi; Eldred. Ignoatak I SI, Kiefer (8) 
ondMatheny.w— Hantaan. 3-d. L— I Eldred, 1- 
1. HRs — Toronto. Olerutf (21, R. Alomar <el. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati M2 001 SM 2— 5 8 1 

Atlanta MO 1M 020 8-3 7 2 

Smiley. X. Hernandez (8). McElrov (8). 
Brantley (81. Carrasco 19) and Taubensee. 
Berryhlii (10); Avery. Wohlers 18). Stanton 
(9). a on Ji (10). Woodall fiOl and O'Brien. 
W— Carrasco, 1-3. L— Ctontz. 0-1. HRs — Cin- 
cinnati Ganl 16), R- Sanders (2). Lewis ID. 
PMIaMpMa 300 DM 200—5 11 0 

Houston 000 MO 010-3 5 0 

Ouan trill. Borland (8). Charlton (8). Sio- 
cumo (9) and Webster; Hampton. To. Janes 
(71. Hudek (B). Hartyroves If). D.Veres P) 
and Eusebio. W— Quan I rill. 3-0. L— Hampton. 
1-2. Sv— Slocumb 18). HR— Philadelphia. Jef- 
feries (2). 

San Diega 020 in 249-9 7 a 

Chicago 102 012 Ml— 7 13 0 

Hamilton. Blair (6). Hormanson (7), Beru- 
men iBLHotfman <9) and Ausmus; Bulling er, 
Hlckerson (71.M. Perez (B).Mvers (B). walk- 
er (9), Cosion (91 and Wilkins. W— Herman- 
son, 2-0. L-M. Perez. 0-1. Sv— Hoffman 12). 
HRs— Son Diega a Johnson ID, Cedeno2(3). 
Chicago, Soso 2 (5). Dunstan (3). 

Pittsburgh 818 M8 009 9-1 5 0 

San Francisco 199 004 S90 7-2 8 1 

(10 Innings) 

Ueber, Piesac (7). Mlcetl (9) and Parent, 
Sasser (10); Wilson, Dewey (81, Burba (9), 
Beck (10) and Reed. Manwarlng HO). 
W— Bede. M. L— Allcell, 0-7. 

St. Louis 087 0M 130 *1—4 0 0 

Las Angeles IN 128 018 00-5 18 3 

Osborne, Parrott (7). De Lucia (9). Foisas 
(0). Hahvan (9). Arucfia (9). Henke (10? and 
Paginal ; CandkrttL Sooner (81. Daal (8). T. 
Williams (8). Osuna (9), Fell* Rodriguez (III 
and C Hernandez. Munoz (9).w— Aroctn-2-i. 
L— Osutw 7-2. 5v— Henke M. HRs-St. Louts. 
BJordan (4). Las Angeles. De Shields (D, 
Mondesi (6 1. Ashley (21. 

Colorado 001 oat 119-4 ll a 

Florida MO 001 900—3 9 7 

Rltz.5. Reed 16). Leskanic (7). Holmes (8). 
Ruffin (9) and Brtto; Rcs»P. Mathews (7). R. 
Veres (9) ana Johnson, Decker I91.w-Rltz.3- 
0. L— Rapa, Chi Sv — Ruffin (5). HR— Oofor- 
oda. Castilla (4). 

Montreal oaa oio 081 ooo t — 3 9 2 

New York MB toe 029 000 9-2 I 9 

<11 limfogs) 


CONFERENCE SEMIFINALS 
Best-067 
Sunday's Gantts 

PHOENIX 24 30 27 23-114 

HOUSTON 28 34 M 23—110 

(Phoenix leads series 3-1) 

Phoenix; Barkier 9-20 8-13 36. Green 5- 1(7*4 
14. Kle(ne 1-4 (M) 2. J ohnson 18-24 5-7 a. Person 
£-10 M 16. Malerle 0-4 8-0 0. Tisdale 1-5 D-0 2, 
Ainge 7-1 2-2 4. Sahara 24 347. Tata ls4MB2S- 
34 714. 

Houstoa: Chllcutt MML Harry 1-4 1-2 X 
Olaluywan 17-344-8 38. DrexJer 7-13 7^22, Smith 
3-4 3-4 1Z Brawn 1-22-2 4, Cassell 4-10 5-8 14, 
Jones M M 0, Elle 4-7 0-0 9.Totals 40« 22-32 
110 . 

3-Pahit goals— Phoenix 5-17 (Person 3-6. 
Johnson 2-2. Green 0-L KtelneO-l, Barkley M. 
Molerte 0-1). Houston 8-22 (Smith 3-4. CWIcutt 
24k, Cassell 1-2. Elle l-2.Drexler 1-4. HorryO-2). 
Fouled out— Harry. Rebogo dt r— Phoenix 50 
[Green 12), Houston 54 (Harry 17). A»Mv 
— Phoenix 20 (Johnson 9), Houston 30 (Cassell 
9). Total foals— Phoenix 23. Houston 28. 
SAN ANTONIO 37 19 15 79-98 

LA. LAKERS 77 22 13 29—71 

(San Antonia leads series 3-1) 

San Antonio: Cummings 2-10 W 6. Elllati 6- 
192-314. Robinson 11-254-426, Del Negro 1-2 (Ml 
Z Johnson 5-95M 1% Person 1-3M Z ReW W 3- 
6 15. Rivers 1-4 M 1 Totals 32-71 13-23 00. 

LA. Lnken: Campbell 6-120-0 72. Cc hollos 
3-ll(M)7.Dtyac 5-124-6 14, Peeler 3-72-410. Van 
E xel 4-1 6 0-0 B. Jones 4-9 1-3 10. Bowie 0-0 2-2 z 
Lynch 1-634 5. Smith l-2M3.TotalsZ7-7S1M9 
71. 

3-Polnt gods— San Antonia 1-9 I Rivers 1-2. 
Person 0-Z Elliott 04).Los Angeles 5-24 (Peel- 
er 2-5. SmKh 1-2. Jones 1-3. Cebatkal-6.0lvac 
0-1, Lynch 0-1. Van Exel 0-6). Footed oat — Ri> 
Dlnsan. Rebounds— 5an Antonio 5a ( Roblnsan 
22). Las Angeles 51 ILvnch 8). Assists— San 
Antonio 20 (Johnson 11, Los Angeles 21 
(Peller, Van EmI 5).TotoJ fools— San Antonio 
21. Los Angeles 25. 

ORLANDO 39 28 M 23— *5 

CHICAGO 34 25 21 24— W 

(Sertes tied 2-2) 

Orlando: Grant 9-11 3-* 21, Scott 8-16 0-1 2ft 
ODecI W0 7-10 17, Anderson 3-7 6-8 11, 
Hardaway 6-17 W 16. Shaw 1-7 2-2 4, Avent 1-1 
335. Bowie 0-1 Ml, Royal M <M>ft Totals 32-78 
25-34 95. 

Chicago: Plppen 7-157-036 KukoeWJ W Ji 
Long ley 1-3 3-t 5. Armstrong 59 7-9 18. Jordan 
9-21 B-B 26 Harper 1-2 (Ml ft Mvers 00 M ft 
Perdue 4-7 30 1 1. Boechler 93 1-2 1, Kerr 1-2 oo 
ft Wenntngfon 3-J M A Blount M DO ft Totals 
3600 29-37 106. 

3- Point goals — Orlando 6-18 (Scott 4-9, An- 
dennn i-t. Hardaway 1-5. snow 03), Chicago 
515 IPtaaen 3-7, Armsr tr ona 1-ft Kukoc Kl 


CONFERENCE QUARTERFINALS 
Besho57 

SUNBArS GAMES 

BUFFALO 8 2 2-4 

PHILADELPHIA 4 11—4 

( PhO ad ei pa to Wins sertes 4-1) ’ 

FI nt Period— LPMkxfeWiia. BrtncfAmour 
3 (Undrox Semenov). 4:30 (ppl.ftPMadet- 
Phla,Hallor2(IJndrBs).U:19.XPt«a(MaMQ, 
Undrae 1.17:4ft 4. Ph nodglBltlB, JbHUii l <P» 
debt. MacTayfshl. I8:(K Fm a Bf e i fl a y . But 
(holding), 3:06; MocTovbh. Phi (holdtag). 
9:54; Zhltnlk, But (charging). 11:02; Galley, 
But (haldJng), 13:25: LeOalr.PM (roughing), 
13:2!; Zhltnlk. But (hokflngl. H:S5. FtdvK 
Phi Iln1erferencel.l5:31; preslev.Buf (stash- 
ing). 14:28; Therlen. Phi IhtgtHdtcklng). 
16:2ft 

Second Perfgd-S. Phhadetphta. LeOalr ft 
4:566 BuHata. Preslev2 (Bodaer.Hottlnaari, 
12:59. 7, BuHato. Presley 3 (Hannan). Wdl 
tail, pgaatties— Dfstarams. PM ihoktingL 
7:36; Lindroft PM (hoMnel. 9:39; MacTo- 
vtsh. PM (holding), 10:57; Daslardins. PM 
IhoMOna), UMl; HotzJnger. But (hooking), 
18:21. 

Third P e ri od 6BuHdlo.MogBny3(Dowm, 
Badger). 13:00. 9, Philadelphia. Dinaen 1 
(BrUxTAmoar. Hextail). 15;« Hk Bcftata, 
Hnlzlneer 2 (Presley. MogllnyL 79:51 (pp). 
Penalties— Khymfev. But- [hokHnaX, 6zS4; 
Lindros, PM (hlgh-stfcking), 18:22. 

Shots on goal— Buffalo 5-75-8— 3*. PtiikxJeL 
nftla 79-56—30. Power-play OpPortunUev 
— BuHato 1 at 7; PhUodetohla 1 of 5. GoaUes- 
— Buffalo. Hasefc 1-4 (30 sbaM-24 saves). 
PMlodelphla Hextalt 4-7 08-241. 

DETROIT 0 0 1—1 

DALLAS 2 8 3-4 

(Detroit leads series 3-1) 

First Period— L Dalkn. Adams 1 (Evasoa 
Cavalllnl), 18:52. ft Dados. iCHatcher 1 (Mat- 
vlchuk. Gagner), 14:00 (bp). Pemdltas— Eva- 
son. Dal (roughing), 5 :4S; Rouse, Dot (Intor- 
(erence). 9:37; Horvey. Dal [Int er ference], 
70:38; Konstantinov, Def (hokfl ng), I3U5B; 
ClecaraHLDet ( roughing), 7 6 :43;Zinolek. Dal 
(roughing). 16:43; Latar, Dal (trtpptna), 
17:16 

Second Peri od N one . Pundllu ZmoM, 
DaL double minor (high-slicking, roughing). 
4UC7; Fetljov, Del (sloshing), 4:47; DccoretiL 
Dot (albawing), 6 JO. CtooaruUL Del (crasv 
checking), 13:77; A*atvtefnA,Do1 (roagMngft 
13:17; Fetisov, Dot (charging). 15:45; 
McCariy. Det (roughing). 15:45; Owria, Dal 
(roughing). 15:45: lAJDanneUv.Dat (holding), 
15*1. 

TWrd Period— 3, Datioa. MI Ren 1 (MXtaa- 
nellY), 13:49. A, Detroit, Draper 1 (Envy, 
McCwlv). 14*8. 6 Dalles. Adams 2 (Broten. 
Cavalllnl), 15:19. PenoWaf Grimsov Dot 


inalor-goma mi sc onduct tehecidne tram be- 
MndL 16:34: Bheuaard, Dot mcdorUTghtinal, 
16M4: Kennedy, DuLntuiw (flehttne ), 1 4 :34; 
Kamtantinav, Det (rcoghlnp), 17:39; OMv 
rest Oaf (rouatikw). 77:29. 

Skotsangwd— Detroit W9-I2— 35. DaHas 5 
M3-U6 F— i W o » Qppor t— ll lei D e t rolH 
alS; DaDasl offtEedE ro Detroit, Vcmm 30 
(34 Aots-20 saves). DaRoAMooe V3 13534). 
NX RANGERS 3 9 9-2 

QUEBEC 3 9 1—* 

(ICY. n— p en low series KO 

First Period -i. Quebec. Rfod 1 (CM*, 
YnskM AftNew York, Nktsstar 2 (Graves. 
Zobov). 6^1 (op), x Quebec Oartci (Ktopc 
K ovalenko), T)m6Quebec5bnoal (Mcdft 
11:48. ft Now York. Verbetk l [Meoe iw , 
Graves), 17^4 (pp). PenaMtee— verbeek. NY 


Secemt period— ft Baatak teetly ft ^KL ft 
Now Jers e y. Q m mbets i (Me ta Hdur), 
U^4(pp).FW»e«lWi leminr.HJOrderter- 
enceL kXI: Shaw. Boo (r uli o M oa). 73d8r 
Driver, NJ (lalerierence). UK5L 
Tklra Period 4L Mew Jeteew Ee W pa i d n 1 
(Guerin), IftA ft Buotac Oates 1 (Boernue. 
SmaOnskO. 1 S:W (pp). PeeeNr H b BIi, NJ 
(MalHRMMng). U4K. 


8-lB^tt-aft P eew - K ey Oppsrlue Bta s Weer 
Jersey a at 7s Bcetao 1 of ft Q eeQM Now 
JtaEOM Braiknr M 09 iftoi»4ftiaM9L Bes- 
fnC Lacher V4 OD-m. 


5.-08; Lowe, NY (ta t er to enc e) . TMs rt wie. 
qu9(0taNdng».H39; L 0 Sltt ,WY( M gB9Bck 
tag). UN: Med. Quo (hfoMotlcklngLma’. 

Second P eri od N ode . Pe— D ie t Y ounfc 
One (hoidb)B),443; WelR, NY IcraoMdwck- 
tao), fdD; Nolan, Quo (etaowtao), T5S32. 

TWrd Period-6 Quebec. Young 3 [Leteb- 
vnt Fonberat XHB (ml. PeooBtai Ma t - 
recti NY (rouabkw). u:54.- LesdtM*ryn,Qu» 
(roughing), 

Skats ae goal— New York 8*41— <Z7. Quebec 
9-7-T2— 2ft N» g . p lW U vMrt OO BtM Nue 
Yoricjot ft- Quebec 4. g eo fl os New York, 
Richter V2 (27 shats-34 vuves). Quebec TbL 
baud l-l RF2SL. 

WASHINGTON 2 12 6-9 

rmsmntan > i i M 

ONuihlseten tamo states S3) 

First Period— L Wlat W ngtac Hwder 2 
(Jones), 11:19 (pp). ft vr u s Mf kxvJononmxr 
3 (Miner/. Wtfft ft PMsboroh. Jdor 4 iftm- 
dft ICSamurissonl, 77:73 (Nil- Fem m e s . 
—Janos, WM (ro u gh i ng), 2S58 ; Murray, Pit 
(tmriasMM 9LSamoets9oa.Pti(hok*n0>, 
9:M: MOarjHm (hoMtagl, 11:41; REosn n*L t 
Ptl (Mgh-snridno), 76:42; iLSamdetSMaJTt 
(skethmaL «:37. 

Second P erio d 4. Ptttsbunih, Stevens 3 
(Frond*. MurohY). 5^7 (pp). ft Worthtataa. 
Hunter 4 (Juneau. Jones). 9:27 (pp). 6 MBs- 
burgh. Fronds 2 (Murady, Sieveas). 15:4ft 
P enom es Jo h nson. Was (stasMng). IdO; 
Klee, ww thooidngl.5J6; leSa pt ge ts so iv Pn 
(bokfingkiai; Joseph. Ptt (booking). 10:45; 
Washington bench, served by F oursun (too 
maw men), 11:45- 

TbM P orted 7 , F ta s U k wI o u . Boadra 4 
(Kbrisbchl, 7:14.6 Pittsburgh. Jaur 5 CFran- 
ds)^23.9,WasMnskA Baadra5 (CoMMUM. 
1ft Ptnsbarglv Stevens 4 (Francis, Josr), 
77:4ft PenoitNe— None. 

Overtime— 11, Pittsburgh. Rcl]ita)lie5( Len- 
uux). 4:30. Fob o bW N one. 

Shot* oo gnat — Washington IMfl-T «-2ft 
Pittsburgh B-HHM-as. P ewerPtar Oppor- 
lunlW es WuiMnol o n ao96i Pt Hsbu r gh lotft 
Ooafl os WuilikwhJ iu Carey 22 (35 shats-29 
saves). Pittsburgh. Wtogeaf 2-2 (2822). 

NEW JERSEY 1 I »— « 

BOSTON 9 11-2 

(Now Jersey wills series 4-1) 

Rtgf Ported—), New Jersey, Guerin i (al 
beOn, MacLeanL 990B (PPL PeoMHez- 
— Omte, NJ (bWvettcklng), 3=21; Nieder- 
mewer. NJ (haaldno), 4d8; HuscrufL Bos 
O n t w r f ermcel. f 09. 


■YStoN NELSON <XJUHEK 
I ocwm tenoey et Me SLl n»MB 


Ernie Els - . 
BA.WMbriNr 
NDHtaB. 
Robin LdFW 
Jdy Oen Stake 


69411848 36 3 


47486 768 *■ 


GDjtoracm 

LMtin Mkk - -H 

KWTkeay 


..<r * - *' 


Use— *si i>iBi||it>i — yrtaosi m kBe- 
< iH ' i I ( WiliDWyWn jB MME N B r . 
i Mario OpomML Dcdy, S fkftO M u # UM- 
Saeavkirar Moors. 56 mtneves. 77 seconds: ft 
Jsnm capita. B ekl i u nL Coraedew Nritai 
mm ftata.' ft QMooppe CMMrin, MW. AW- 
Q Wtf Rwe. uft auftiJm 8 pf do ,. Slovak !a 
Um i M> P o n miasl: L Moom Mfaatt Italy, a 
fl ow tsi Q nBnas.i . ,- ftqtavuo n lWdaswull» ▼ 
IW TOuu i F talLsJj A^ fc WJdn r ttarita, Itaiv. 
Mor ra teno UnoBooooi sJU ft Mnastmo 
Siraoar. ttafr, kartain %£; 7. 

Mvoo WHb DalVL AJtaaore e VtaHSutatroft 
sAilftMtafa HMHi i i l HtayrEm ckd atftt. 

Ita nO ta l i: MboF I ta M taBo r . ta i ltzer kx vt 
Monel Oft nkta bows, V mtntao odd sevon 
seconds; ft M uu ri i ri o rw ri riesL >taH>- 
Uwnprm.43 s e r p n d« henk tazft RoW S er en sew. 

R nssii* Coooorandn IkiN Morcn ta no 
intaTB 4 F vgw »|l) ii rti L lbi* ri hQ oW t taBoL 
keL57;T,PkdruaramaftLatvlo <l e wt ssBot- 
kw, l.-Wf ft SS o wta dtin iia UriftWol y Mo r cn. 
tank Una. 1035 L WtadMr BefiL Italy- 
Lnraari. sfc 1ft P w tl TaMwv, Rasokr 
LotaPre. 7;K 


arfllV 4 Hrt 


it,,--' 
iZ. Ye ... 
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XPAIRW FJR*T DIVISOM 
Borcetona WCrita f ' 

V rita do O d ft bus ft 
Oriodb ft Root Mbarta 2 ' 

Mtai SacMpatft Leproaee 0 
TenorMe ft Atapoota 2 
AHotleu Madrid ft Mantag OR 3 
znragm L Rac i ng So ntau do i 1 
C a m noieta ft B aw w r 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 


PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 
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r MD I DREAMED I 
WAS LYIN6 IN THIS 
BEAUTIFUL MEADOW.. 


5UDDENL^ A FLOCK 
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WIZARD of ID 
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NOW THAT'S A STRONG 
. CUP OF COFFEE f 


*ICNJfiHT HIM WITH SOTH 'fTWIfi 4 AM UDhK/ 

HANDS W THE C00WS JAR' L 
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THAT SCRMWUD WORD GAME 
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uumsta tm tour JenUaa. 

ono IWVta i ■pen. to tom 
nrodwyertii 
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WELL, X SEE A \/ HOW CAN 
LOT OF LAPIE4? >i YOU TELL 
ARE SHOPPING , 

AT THE MALL J 
TODAY ^ Jt 



THE FAR SIDE 


BLONDIE 


*1 cart baltem yen. We go In and out of 
Ihbcawa huncbBdflraoB adaqr— Myoa 
afwoyi Juri havtate trylhai MngT 
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Kenya 9 s Athletes 
Threaten Bovmti 
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Reusers 

NAIROBI— Several lop Kfr and that the 

nyan athletes have threatened {Jv™?* 00 " rccommend that 
to boycott this yctfTworid government use him in- 
ChauiDioQshios and Att a popan. to instruct 


« "uiiu 

CnampioQslnps and All Africa 
Games to protest the firing of 
the country’s head coach, Mike 


in the countiy- 


Tfie athletes, who met in the 
northwestern town of Bdoret 
over the weekend, said they 
would not compete in the 
World Championships in Goth- 
enburg or the All Africa Games 
in Harare if Kosgea is not ran- 
stated. 

“We have considered Kos- 
gei’s sacking and see a boy- 
cott of the two events as a sure 
way to get heard,” the long 
distance runner Moses Tanud 
said Monday by telephone 
from Eldoret. 

Those who met in Eidoret, a 

town in the Rift Valley that is 
the cradle for Kenyan athiriiree 
included the Olympic 800-me- 

ter sflvcr medalist hfixonKipro- 

tiefa and the Olympic 3,000-me- 
ter steeplechase champion, 
Matthew BSrir. 


was removed as Kc- 
jjyas head athletics coach last 
week for criticizing the way the 
sport has been nm in his coun- 
try. 


Before he was fired, Kosgri 
nad spoke oat about the de- 


spondency among Kenyan atb- 
fotes, who, he said were under- 
performing. He said their 
problems needed to be ad- 


Among the others were Peter 
Rono, the 1,500-meter gold 
medal winner in Seoul, Sammy 

Kosgey, Lucas Sang, W illiam 
Kocch and Kipkemboi Cher- 
uiyoL 

Tanui and Kiprotich mid 
they were asking other Kenyan 
athletes in Europe and the 
United States to back then- de- 
mands. 

Taniri said the runners 


The Daily Nation, Kenya’s 
leading newspaper, also called 
far Kosgei’s reinstatement in a 
special commentary, de- 
scribed him as the most success- 
ful cross country «nd long dis- 
tance running coach in the 
world. 

*TT>cKAAA has KmH 

coach Mike Kosgri for the 
wrong reasons mid at the wrong 
time," the newspaper said. 
“KosgtiY mistake was to criti- 
cize the KAAA over its failure 
to address the issue of dedining 
standards. f£s was just one 
small voice. 

“While the KAAA and Kos- 
gei are trading words, it is no 
secret that the problems affhet- 
ing athletics are many and need- 
Uigent solutions. The KAAA 
should address all the problems 

■ .. i . .« »- ■ ■ a « 


14UIU &BH 1 UK luzmcrs also -mv™ ouuimw nu ytwiwiis 

felt that the current officials of pointed out by Kosgci and look 
the Kenya Amateur Athletics for a way* to revitalize athletes’ 
Association had to be removed morale." 


if the quarrel between artiWm 
and a dmini str a tors was to be 
resolved. 

Association officials made no 
comment on the new threat 
Its ntnrirman t Isaiah Kipla- 
gat, in a statement issued Satur- 
day, said Kola’s services were 


Previously, top Kenyan ath- 
letes and the sporfs officiate 
have cteAeri over money. The 
athletes say the KAAA wants a 

Share of their earn i ngs from 

meets on the European circuit 
but has done little to promote 
the sport at home. 



Spurs Take 3-1 West Lead, 
Bulls Pull Even With Magic 


ShaqniRff O’Neal slopped B J, 


Sue Ogncfci/Rcicicn 

Armstrong, but was stymied himself by double- teaming. 


Mansell’s Criticism of Car Revives Doubts About His Future 


The AsstJCiaird Press 

The San Antonio Spurs 
didn't need Dennis Rodman to 
win, but the Chicago B ulls did 
need Michael Jordan. 

Rodman was benched by the 
Spurs’ coach. Bob Hill, because 
be did not join a timeout huddle 
in Game 3. David Robinson, 
however, made up for the enig- 
matic forward's absence with 26 
points and 22 rebounds Sunday 
as the Spurs beat the Los Ange- 
les Lakers, 80-7 1 . That gave San 
Antonio a 3-1 lead in the West- 
ern Conference semifinals, and 
Phoenix also pulled ahead, 3-1. 
with a 114-110 triumph over 
defending NBA champion 
Houston. 

The Bulls pulled even after 
four games against the Orlando 
Magic with a 106-95 triumph as 
Jordan, after a scoreless first 
quarter, finished with 26 points. 
Scottie Pippen scored 24 and 
BJ. Armstrong 18 for Chicago. 

“He’s more intent on getting 
everybody else involved." the 
Bulls’ coach. Phil Jackson, said 
of Jordan. “We talked about 
letting it come to him within 
our scheme.” 

Terry Cummings replaced 
Rodman in San Antonio's start- 
ing lineup and had six points 
and nine rebounds. J.R. Reid, 
who also played in Rodman’s 
forward spou had all but one of 
his 15 points in the second half, 
when the Lakers scored only 32 
points. 

“It was a disciplinary move," 
Hill said of the decision to not 
stan Rodman. “I was going to 
use him if we had needed him. I 
had a quick discussion with the 
staff at one point in the third 
quarter. We just didn't need 

him ” 

Sean Elliott said Rodman has 
not been a distraction because 
“we’ve been through it before. 
It’s the playoffs, it's not good. 
But we can’t sit here and cry 
like babies. It doesn’t bother 


whose scoring and defense on 
Jordan helped the Magic win 
Games 1 and 3, scored 1 1 
points on 2-for-ll shooting, 
while Anfemee Hardaway was 
6-for-I7 for 16 points. 

Horace Grant continued to 
play well against his former 
team, with 21 points and 13 
rebounds for the Magic, while 
Dennis Scott added 20 points. 

Orlando trailed, 59-48, at 
halftime, but Grant scored 
eight points during a 1 9-8 third- 
quarter spun that pulled the 
Magic into a 67-67 lie. 

Jordan’s steal and breakaway 
slam, a 3-pointer by Armstrong 
and six free throws in the final 
two minutes allowed the Bulls 
to reg a in an eight-point lead 
with a quarter lefL 

Chicago led by nine early in 
the fourth period before the 
Magic pulled within four. A 3- 
pointer by Kukoc with 1 :30 left 
practically sealed the outcome. 

Kevin Johnson scored a ca- 
reer playoff-best 43 points as 
the Suns' rallied from a 15-point 
deficit in the third quarter and a 
seven-point deficit in the final 
4:41 in Houston. Charles Bark- 
ley, who had five points on 0- 
for-10 shooting in Saturday's 
loss to the Rockets, scored 1 9’ of 
his 26 points in the first half. 

The Rockets held a 78-63 
lead with 6:44 left in the third 


■'ATK 


Benien answer questions about his future 

BARCELONA — Niget MansdPs "* 

2 ?#??“ efined to comment. Instead, be asked 

essessssse KsrsnssS-.si 

The 41-year-dd Mansell, who won In Sunday's race, which put the 
the drivers' world c hamp ionship with victorious Schumacher back on top of 
Williams in 1992, said Ins car was the drivers’ championship after four 
“virtually impossible to drive" in the of tins year's 17 races, Mansell went 


ra* r 


.’! r*s 


The 41 -year-old Mansell, who won 
the drivers' world championship with 
Williams in 1992, said Iris car was 
“virtually impossible to drive" in the 
fast- and medium-speed comers erf the 
Circuit de Cathmya and refused to 


the ravers' championship after four 
of tins year’s 17 races, Mansell went 
off the track twice, spun once and 
then decided not to continue. 


His team boss, Ron Dennis, said: 
"This is a very disappointing day for 
~ the team as both drivers have failed to 
finish. Nigel had handling problems 
and chose not to continue.” 

Members of the McLaren team also 
declined to commem on the prospects 
of the Englishman’s long-term rela- 
tionship with McLaren, the team he 
joined mi the eve of the current season 
after bring rejected by Williams. 

Mansell was highly critical through- 
out the weekend of his new “wide- 
bodied” MP4/1QB Mercedes- 
powered car, which was built 


especially for him after he could not 
fit into the original “A” car. 

And after a long career, which 
brought him the Indy car World Series 
drivers’ tide in 1993, the year after be 
had won the Formula One world driv- 
er’s title, many observers t hink he is 
now ready to quit rather than contin- 
ue in an uncompetitive vehicle in the 
middle of the grid. 

“There is something wrong with the 
front end,” he said Sunday night. “I 
do not trust it and it does things I do 
not understand. I am not going out 
there in it to have an accident.” 
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Next America’s Cup Regatta: 1999 


Els Sets Record in Nelson Classic 


relink? 


IRVING, Texas (Reuters) — - Ernie Els surrendered a three- 
stroke lead, then birdied four of the final six holes for a 68 that 
won the GTE Byron Nrison Classic on Sunday with a toomament 
record 17-tmder-par 263. 

The U.S. Open champion carded only five bogeys in 72 holes, 
but three came in the first 11 holes of the last round. He finished 
three strokes ahead of DA Weibring (65), Mike Hrinen (66) and 
Robin Freeman (68). 

• Kelly Robbins overcame a three-shot deficit over the last 
seven holes to win the LPGA Championship by one stroke over 
defending champion Laura Davies. (AP) 


For the Record 


Carlos Qadros, who had been offered the job as head coach of 
the U.S. national soccer team, signed a new three-year contract 


with the Lisbon dub Sporting. 


New York Times Service 

SAN DIEGO — The next 
America’s Cup regatta won’t be 
sailed until 1999-2000, accord- 
ing to Peter Blake, the head of 
the victorious Team New Zea- 
land syndicate, because of the 
time needed to raise money and 
get facilities in place. 

“That sounds like a long way 
off,” Blake said. “But we’re 
planning to nm a big regatta 
every year for America's Cup 
boats to keep the profile going. 
I think it vnD be a regatta of 
excellence.” 

IBs country is also one of the 
stops for the 1997-98 Whit- 
bread ’Rouud-the-World Race, 


in which New Zealand sailors, 
including Blake, have been 
heavily involved. 

Blake estimated that his na- 
tion of 3.5 million people will 
need to spend about S50 million 
for cup facilities in Auckland, 


will go to a special fund to sup- 
port future syndicates. 

And if 1999 seems a long way 
off, it appears that the New 
Zealanders already are pre- 
pared to tighten the’ rules. 

Among proposals released 


me. if it’s a situation that gets 
the team down, you get upset. If 
this was two or three years ago, 
the team would have disinte- 
grated.” 

After being replaced in Game 
3, Rodman took his shoes off, 
wrapped a towel around his 
head and proceeded to lie down 
at the end of the bench. Often, 
he wasn’t even paying attention 
to the game. 

“There’s a lot of things 1 do 
that people take out of con- 
text,” Rodman said. “I just go 
with the flow. I’m not your av- 
erage basketball player that lets 
everything affect me." 

The Spurs and Lakers com- 
bined for 151 points, the NBA’s 
second-lowest scoring playoff 
total since the shot dock was 
introduced in 1954. In 1955, 
Fort Wayne beat Syracuse, 74- 
71. 

The Lakers got only 27 fidd 
goals, a playoff low, from 75 
shots, and their 71 points 
matched a team playoff low. 

Asked about Rodman’s sxa- 





Vbfce Bocd-Agetwr Fiance-Pin** 

Vlade Divac had die best of the Lakers' bad game against 
Sean Elliot and the Spurs: only 14 points and 3 rebounds. 


Yugoslav Coach Says Divac 
Will Play in Europe Games 


The Assvaated Press 

BELGRADE — Vlade Di- 


includmg dredging and blasting Sunday by Team New Zealand 
to make the harbor deep was one to requi r e that 1999 


tus for Game 5 in San Antonio vac, the Los Angeles Lakers' 
on Tuesday night. Hill said: center, will play for the Yugo- 


enough for the boats expected, crew members, either chal l e n g - 
and the land base big enough er or defender, establish residen- 


“We’ll get on the plane and di- s lav basketball team at the Hu- 
gest what happened. Dennis ropean Championships in 


for competitors. Estimates so cy in the country they will rep re- 
far run as high as 20 chaileng- sent at least three years before 
ers, including at least four from the event i nstead of the present 
the United States. two years. That would make it 

As host dub, the Royal New harder for paid professionals to 


doesn't hold ; 
ther do I. We’ 
situation.” 


grudges and nri- Greece this summer, ii was re- 
:’1I re-evaluate the noried Mondav. 


re-evaluate the ported Monday. 

If the Serbian-dominated 


Vlade Divac led the Lakers Yugoslav team, as expected, 
with 14 points, but had only wins a qualification tourna- 


three rebounds. 


ment in Sofia to advance to the 


Zealand Yacht Squadron is skirt a century-old America’s 
charging $100,000 for each Cup nationality restriction. 


The Lakers ouiscored the June 21-July 2 championships 
Spurs, 10-4, in the first seven in Athens, it could face, for the 


challenge bid, $75,000 of which 
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The New Zealanders also 
waul to get rid of the so-called 
“paper” yacht clubs that have 
cropped up in the last decade as 
a vehicle for a cup challenge 
bid. The new rules also prohibit 
competitors from going to court 
over any kind of America’s Cup 
dispute. 

The Royal New Zealand 
Yacht Squadron named the 
New York Yacht Club the chal- 
lenger of record for the next 
competition. As challenger of 
record, the dub will represent 
the interests of all challengers. 


minutes of the third quarter to first time, its tou gh est sports 


trail by just 50-49. 

But that was as close as the 
Lakers would get. The Spurs 


and wartime rival, Croatia, in 
the finals or semifinals. 

“Divac has confirmed his 


scored the next 1 1 points — participation at the champion- 
eight by Reid - — to make it 61- ships,” Yugoslavia’s coach. 


49, and they led by at least sev- 
en the rest of the way. 


Rajko Torman, was quoted as 
saying by the Vecenije Novosti 


Orlando was hurt by 22 turn- newspaper, 
overs and sub-par offensive “This is great encouragement 


games from ShaquOIe O’Neal 
and Nick Anderson. 


for us since we’re already seen 
as playing in the finals against 


O’Neal, bottled up by the Croatia,” Torman said. 


double-learning Bulls, finished Yugoslavia’s basketball team 
with 17 points, managing just has won Eurooean. world and 


with 17 points, managing just has won European, world and 
five field goals. Anderson. Olympic lilies. Though truncat- 


ed Yugoslavia has only the two 
republics of Serbia and Monte- 
negro instead of six. it still has 
considerable talent to draw on. 

Topping the list is Divac, the 
Serbian-born center of the Lak- 
ers in the National Basketball 
Association. 

Y ugoslavia also could rely on 
guards Predrag Danilovic and 
Alexandar Djordjevic, now 
playing in Italy, and forwards 
Zarko Paspalj and Zoran Savic. 
who are playing in Greece. 

Croatia's powerful team 
could include the Chicago 
Bulls’ Toni Kukoc and (he Bos- 
ton Celtics' Dino Radi a, al- 
though there have been con- 
flicting reports about their 
participation in the European 
Championships. 

Yugoslavia is considered the 
favorite to advance from the 
qualification-round games to be 
played in Sofia slartmg May 3 1 . 
And in that tournament. Yugo- 
slavia will face Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, another wartime rival. 
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quaner. But Johnson found the 
range, and the Suns, with a 28- 
10 nm, took a 91-89 lead into 
ihe fourth quarter. 

“That's what basketball is all 
about,” Johnson said. “It was 
easy. We looked at the score- 
board and we were down by 15 
and then we weni on a run and 
we were back in it before long.” 

The Rockets took a 106-99 
lead with 4:41 to play on a dunk 
by Mario Elie, but that was 
their last basket of the game. 

Phoenix took the lead for 
good at 108-107 on Barkley’s 
two free throws with 1 :23 to go 
following a foul on Elie. 

Hakeem Oiajuwon scored 38 
points and Clyde Drexler 22 for 
the Rockets, and Robert Horry 
had 17 rebounds. 

• San Antonio's Robinson 
and Rodman made the NBA 
all-defensive (am announced 
Monday, along with Chicago's 
Pippen, Seattle’s Gary Payton 
and Atlanta’s Mookie Blaylock. 

Pippen was the leading vote- 
getter with 46 points, followed 
by Payton (43 ), Rodman (35), 
Blaylock (32) and Robinson 
(27). The team was chosen by 
the NBA’s 27 bead coaches. 

The second team consisted of 
Orlando's Grant. Indiana’s Der- 
rick McKey, Denver’s Dikembe 
Mutombo, Utah's John Suxkton 
and Seattle's Nate McMillan. 
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Help From Low-Life 



W ASHINGTON — When- 
ever I worn about my 
constitutional rights I call up 
the Camouflaged Michigan 
Militia. The other day I felt 
threatened that someone in the 
government 
would take my 
poison gas 
mortars away 
from me. so l 
placed a 900 
call to the First 
Michigan 
Low-Life 
Brigade. 

To my sur- 
prise, a woman Buchwaid 
answered the 

phone. “I didn’t know that 
women belonged to the Low- 
Life Brigade/' I said. 

"Oh/ 1 she giggled. “I'm not 
a member. I serve coffee and 
doughnuts and roll bandages 
for the troops at their AK-47 
canteen. They asked me to an- 
swer the phone for them. What 
can I do for you?" 

' * I have a iank-Joad of poison 
gas. and jaekbooted govern- 
ment thugs are threatening to 
confiscate it." 

"They're infringing on vour 
constitutional poison gas rights. 
This is a Low-Life paramilitary 
problem if ever I heard one. You 
need to talk to General Lawless 
about this. He is with the militia 
right now. dug in along the 
Canadian border As soon as he 
returns, from active duty, he’ll 
put his men on general alert This 
is the third constitutional poison 
gas case we've had this month. 
The next thing you know they'll 
shoot their way into your home 
and take away your 1 55mm 
howitzers." 

□ 

I told her. “That’s what I'm 
really afraid of. I’ve got hand 
grenades, torpedoes. land 
mines and tanks under my 
bed” 

She asked, “Are you a mem- 
ber of the NRA?” 

“Why? Should 1 be?" 


“Apart from us they are the 
only ones protecting the con- 
stitutional rights of Americans. 
They have paid agents to ensure 
that everybody is armed and 
ready to defend themselves 
against the jaekbooted govern- 
ment thugs." 

“Who are the agents of the 
NRA?” 

“The low-life congressmen 
who are battling for our right to 
bear arms." 

“Is that music I hear in the 
background?” I said. 

“Yes,” she responded 
“We’re having a dance tonight 
for our boys who have returned 
safely from the front.” 

“That's nice." I said “I had 
no idea that the Michigan Militia 
took such good care of our 
boys." 

“They have foughr the Unit- 
ed Nations, the Trilateral Com- 
mission, the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency and 
the U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and we owe them. Just a 
minute, you're in luck. General 
Lawless just walked in." 

□ 

I told the general my story, 
and he said “We’ve been ex- 
pecting something like this. Our 
intelligence people have warned 
us that the ATF were going to go 
after poison gas even if it’s 
owned by law-abiding citizens 
who have a fear of terrorists and 
Soviet soldiers hiding out under 
the Detroit Aiipon. 

“Stay where you are. and I’ll 
send over 3 platoon of Orange 
Berets to shoot any ATF people 
who try to steal your poison 
gas.” 

“Do you think that you can 
stop them?" 

“We can if we aim for their 
heads and their groins.” 

“I can’t thank you 
enough." 

“No big deal,” the general 
told me. “It gives my boys a 
chance to fight and makes them 
proud that they can serve the 
grearest country in the world." 


The Summer of 1995: Hollywood Grows Up 


By Bernard Wcinraub 
Sew }i irk Times Service 

L OS .ANGELES — Between such 
costly summer extravaganzas as 
“Waterworld” and “Batman Forev- 
er," between children’s films ranging 
from “Pocahontas" to “Mighty Mor- 
phin Power Rangers: The Movie." 
the summer's jammed release sched- 
ule in the United States includes a 
surprising number of adult movies 
too. (Well, moviegoers can at least 
hope that they are meant for people 
over the age of 25.1 

Although the main audience for 
movies remains under 25. die older 
crowd now represents an increasing 
share of moviegoers. Jack Valenti, 
chairman of die Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, told exhibitors 
two months ago that the “over-40 
crowd" represents 36 percent cf 
moviegoers now in contrast to 23 per- 
cent in 1989. The result is that studios 
and independent companies are seek- 
ing elbow room for grown-up films 
amid the outpouring of action fan- 
tasies. 

Call it the triumph of the baby 
boom. “The grown up-audience, 
those over 25, is immense now," said 
Barry L London, vice chairman of the 
Paramount Motion Picture Group. 
“If you look back at the big successes 
of recent summers, you find adult- 
oriented films — ‘Ghost.’ ‘Sleepless 
in Seattle/ ‘Forrest Gump/ Actually 
the audience has always been there 
but for years, they wen no the movies 
less frequently as they got older. This 
generation has reversed that" 

In fact, mature audiences have been 
hungry for good films for a long time. 
But studios and independent com- 
panies have failed to meet their needs, 
producing instead an avalanche of 
intelligence-insulting comedies and 
action adventures. But even while 
awakening to this audience. Holly- 
wood is treacling cautiously as studios 
plan their summer releases. 

Summer is not a simple time in 
Hollywood. Movies, serious and sil- 
ly. big and small, are released with 
Darwinian precision: the weak die 
quickly. Somewhere between mid- 
May and Labor Day. a staggering 
number of films — 54, according to 


Variety — will be released by the 
studios. This three-month-plus period 
accounts for about 40 percent of an- 
nual box-office revenues. 

“A scary time,” said Tom Roth- 
man, president of Fox's Searchlight 
Pictures, which is releasing “The 
Brothers McMullen,” a summer 
comedy about three Irish-American 
brothers in Queens who confront 
marriage, women and commitment. 

The film won the Grand Jury’ Prize 
at this year’s Sundance Film Festival. 
Costing less than SI million, 
(“Lunch money on ‘Waterworld.' ” 
said Rothman),* “The Brothers Mc- 
Mullen” will be released in New 
York and Los Angeles on Aug. S, and 
slowly around the country after that. 

“The point is, adults love to go to 
movies in the summer just as much as 
kids." said Rothman. “By August 
there's a certain breathing space to 
make a profile for yourself. Film- 
goers have seen a lot of the big studio 
guns, and they are. hopefully, looking 
for an alternative/' 

But the risks of opening anything 
in the summer are enormous. Studios 
can spend as much as S25 million or 
$30 million marketing a film like 
Universal’s “Waterworld” (the most 
expensive movie ever made, at a cost 
of $175 million; or Warner Brothers' 
“Batman Forever." 

MGM is expected to put a strong 
marketing push behind “Species.” 
the $30- so me million science-horror 
film directed by Roger Donaldson, 
which opens July 7. As will Universal 
for “Apollo 13.” 

The sheer weight of the lavish mar- 
keting, coupled with the tide of films 
released each week. leaves smaller — 
or adult — films vulnerable. 
“Searching for Bobby Fischer,” for 
example, Steven ZaiUian's acclaimed 
father-son drama released in August 
1993, failed to gain an audience de- 
spite aggressive efforts by’ its studio. 
Paramount, to thrust the movie for- 
ward. 

Yet there are precedents to opening 
films of narrow appeal over the sum- 
mer. Last year such charming adult 
films as “Eat Drink Man Woman” 
and “Priscilla, Queen of the Desert” 
were welcomed by audiences in Au- 
gust 
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Meryl Streep, Clint Eastwood: “The Bridges of Madison County.” 


In previous years, movies like 
“Sex, Lies and Videotape,’' “Kiss of 
the Spider Woman” and “The Wed- 
ding Banquet" surprised distributors 
by finding audiences amid the usual 
blockbusters. 

Perhaps die archetypal summer 
adult film that proved successful — 
and is still held up as a textbook case 
of counterpr o g ra mming — was Peter 
Weir’s “Dead Poets Society.” 

The drama, starring Robin 
Williams as an English teacher in a 
staid New England prep school, was 
released by the Walt Disney Studios 
in summer 1989 along with such 
blockbusters as “Batman,” “Indiana 
Jones and the Last Crusade” and 
“Lethal Weapon 2.” Many in Hol- 
lywood thought Disney was crazy to 
release such a delicate film amid die 
leviathans. 

“We knew it was completely dif- 
ferent from any picture in the mar- 


ketplace/' said Richard W. Cook, 
□resident of distribution and market- 
ing at Walt -Disney Studios. “It was 
likely to appeal to an adult audience. 
There was nothing quite like it.” 

This year, counteqxogrammmg of 
movies for adults has led to some 
fiddling with schedules. Warner 
Brothers carefully and nervously se- 
lected June 2 as the release daze for 
“The Bridges of Madison County,” 
die Clint Eastwood-Meryl Streep ro- 
mance based on the syrupy best seller. 
The studio views the film, at least 
initially, as appealing to women over 

The SmwL^once scheduled to 
open on the July 4 weekend, but the 
studio concluded that June 2 was bet- 
ter because the film’s only compe- 
tition would be a dog film. “Fluke.” 

Eastwood, who also directed “The 
Bridges of Madison County,” agreed 
to speed up his post-production work 


to meet the deadline. 

“After you decide to make a film, 
said RttertG- Friedman, president of 
Warner Brothers worldwide adver- 
tising. “the release date is te most 
critical decision you can make. 

In the same vein, other studies are 
releasing films for grown-ups in di- 
rect counterpoint to action films or 
adventures. 

Fox has a grown-up comedy. 
“Nine Months, directed by Obis 
C olumbus and starring Hugh Gram, 
J ulian ne Moore and Tom ArooULThe 
movie will be released on July 14. 

Universal is gambling oat lots of 
thinkin g adults Will want to see 
“Apollo 13.” its men-in-spacesniis 
^ filing of Jim Lovell’s aborted 
moon mission. 

On July 14, Sony Pictures Classics 
will release “Living in Oblivion,” a 
comedy about low-budget film mak- 
ing that won te screenwriter’s award 
for Tom DiCiUo at tins year’s Sun- 
dance festival. 

Gramexcy. which released 
“Priscilla” last year, has "The Usual 
Suspects” in August, a drama about 
thieves directed by Bryan Singer. 

At Columbia Pictures, at least four 
movies for grown-ups are set for re- 
lease: “Forget Paris,” a Billy Crys- 
tal-Debra Winger comedy; “Fust 
Knight,” a reworking of the classic 
King Arthur story starring Scan Cob- 
nery and Richard Gere; “To Die 
For,” the Buck Henry -Gus Van Stun 
black comedy, with Nicole Kidman, 
and “Beyond Rangoon,” a drama 
directed by John Boorman. 

In some ways. Miramax, a division 
of the Walt Disney Co. has too* ad- 
hered to a strategy of releasing fihas 
for select audiences in summer. “Cm- 
ema Paradise” and “Enchanted 
April” are films it success fu lly re- 
leased dining that season. 

This summer Miramax's films in- 
clude “II Postino” (“The Post- 
man”), about te friendship between 
Pablo Neruda, te exiled poet, and Ids 
personal mailman; “Smoke,” a Patti 
Auster drama, directed by Wayne 
Wang, with a cast that includes 
Stockard Panning, Harvey Keitel, 
Forest Whitaker and William Hurt, 
and te re-release of the 1967 Bnfipcl 
classic, “Befle de Jour.” 
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Forecast tor Wednesday through Friday, as provided by Accu-Weather. Asia 



North America 

Showers and thunderstorms 
writ move through New York 
City and Washington, D.C . 
Wetfciesday Into Thursday A 
senes al storms will Keen 
Toronto and Chicago cool 
and often waL Denver will 
have a cold rein, perhaps 
mad with snwr. Los Ange- 
les wB him milder and doer 


Europe 

Wet weather will leave Eng- 
land and northern France 
midweek to head tor Den- 
mark and Scandinavia. 
Another area ol wet weather 
will take shape Over the Alps 
try Friday. Spam and Portu- 
gal will have generally dry 
weather. Home will be warm, 
but w4l> showers by Friday 


Asia 

Korea and most of Japsi ml 
rum cuite warm later m the 
week. Hot. humid weather 
with stray ttowerstom* will 
envelop Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan Strong thunderstorms 
will move across northern 
China, hitting Beiiing on 
Thursday. Extensive rains 
are possible in the Vangtse 
Valley 
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Africa 
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I t may be the wedding of the decade when 
Imran Khan, a playboy cricketer turned 
devout Moslem, marries Jemima Gold- 
smith. daughter of the industrialist Jimmy 
Goldsmith. The bride's family said that a 
simple civil ceremony would take place on 
June 20 in a suburb of London. He's 42, 
she's 21, he’s Moslem, she’s Jewish- 
Catholic, but has reportedly converted to 
Islam. “I have found someone who shares 
my ideals in life,” said the bridegroom-to- 
be. 


□ 

Queen Elizabeth II plunged in the Sun- 
day Times' ranking of the 500 richest peo- 
ple in Britain, dropping from second to 
17th place. But not to worry. She is still 
said to be worth £4.5 billion ($7 billion), 
down from £5 billion. At the request of 
Buckingham Palace, the newspaper ex- 
cluded the value of art collections, which 
the queen cannot sell, in calculating her 
personal fortune. Also no longer in the Top 
1 0 is oil magnate and arts patron John Paul 
Getty II, who nosedived from fifth place to 
1 08th. Much of his wealth is in the form of 
foundations created by his father over 
which he has no control. 



The bride-to-be Jemima Goldsmith. 


“Pretty Woman” Julia Roberts has 
some ugly maimers, accenting to some 
journalists covering her visit to Haiti as te 
new goodwill ambassador for Unkef. 
Roberts posited to.- one canggmnaa she 
recognized as taking pictures oftier*f995 
wedding to Lyle Lovett and said, “You, in 
die orange shirt. Out” 

□ 

Denzel Washi ngton am he cotddn’t 
face te land of watery me Us character 
leads in “Cri ms on Tide.” “You're in me 
dark with artificial light and artificial airfor 
70 or 80 days at a tee,” Washington said 
of playing an officer of. a submarine. 
* You^ 're disconnected with your family , not 
knowing where you are. and not knowing 
whether you’re going back up to te end of 
the world as we know it or not.” 


Before Motown there was Steeltown for 
the Jackson 5. A 1967 recording made by 
the singing brothers in tbeir hometown of 
Gary, Indiana, for Steeltown Records will 
be released this summer. An &~year-oId 
Michael Jackson sang the lead vocals. 
Steeltown President Ben Brown found the 
master tapes in his house last year. 


□ 

Wayne Newton said it only hurt when 
people were feeling sorry for him. “My 
ego cannot take that,” said te 53-year-oW 
entertainer, noting that he never wanted - 
any pity after he filed for Chapter 11 . 
bankruptcy protection in Au^isr 1992, list- 
ing estimated debts at $20 miQion. 
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AW USADirecPand World Connect Service : V 
lets you quickly place calls on your own. 


Calling the U.S. or over 100 other countries? There* ; *. - 
no easier, more reliable way than AT&T USADirect . 
and World Connect Service. Especially if you take this 
shortcut. After dialing the AT&T Access Number for the 

country you’re in, instead of waiting for an English-, 

” ‘ • 

«*■ 

^ speaking operator, follow the voice prompts. Your ^ j| ! 

r • 0311 8* through fasten Charging it to your AIST ■&. 

- ,4 

Calling Card can minimize hotel surcharges. Suffice 4 

• : ‘"I 

*> 10 sa ^’ ^ or experienced business travelers, the diOfCSr. ^ 

isn't which international long distance company j. 
to use. IE, which AT&T speed to use: Fast Or fasten 
TrueWorlit m Connections 
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